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PREFACE. 


ws OMER is univerfally allowed 
to have had the greateft 77- 
vention of any writer what- 
n: ever. The praife of judgment 
Virgil has juftly contefted with him, and. 
others may have their pretenfions as to 
sarticular excellencies ; but his Invention 
e nains yet unrivaled. Nor is it a won- 
der if he has ever been acknowledged the 
greateít of poets, who moft excelled in 
that which is the very foundation of po- 
tet y. It is the Invention that in difte- 
rent degrces diftinguifhes all great Geni- 
A 2 
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ufes: the utmoft ftretch of human ftudy 

learning, and induftry, which mafters 
every thing befides, can never attain to 
this. It furnifhes Art with all her ma- 
terials, and without it, Judgment itfelf 
can at beft but eal wifely : for Art is only 
like a prudent fteward that lives on ma- 
naging the riches of Nature. Whatever 
praifes may be given to works of judg- 
ment, there isnot even a fingle beauty in 
them to which the Invention muft not 
contribute : as in the moft regular gar- 
dens, Art can only reduce the beauties of 
Nature to more regularity, and fuch a 
figure, which the common eye may bet- 
ter take in, and is therefore more enter- 
tained with. And perhaps the reafon why 
common criticks are inclined to prefer a 
judicious and methodical genius to a great 
and fruitful one, is, becaufe they find it 
eafier for themfelves to purfue their ob- 
fervations through an uniform and bound- 
ed walk of Art, than to comprehend the 


valt and various extent of Nature. 
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Our author’s work is a wild paradife, 
where if we cannot fee all the beauties 
fo diftinétly as in an ordered Garden, it 
is only becaufe the number of them 1s 
infinitely greater. It is like a copious 
nurfery which contains the feeds and frft 
productions of every kind, out of which 
thofe who followed him have but fele&ted 
fome particular plants, each according 
to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. 
If {fome things are too luxuriant, it is ow- 
ing to the richnefs of the foil; and if 
others are not arrived to perfection or ma- 
turity, it isonly becaufe they are over-run 
and oppreft by thofe of a ftronger nature. 

It is to the ftrength of this amazing 
invention we are to attribute that un- 
equalled fire and rapture, which is fo 


forcible in Homer, that no man of a true 
poetical {pirit is mafter of himfelf while 


he reads him. What he writes, is of the 


moft animated nature imaginable; every 

thing moves, every thing lives, and is 

put in action. If a council be called, or 
A 3 
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a battle fought, you are not coldly in- 
formed of what was faid or done as from 
a third perfon ; the reader is hurried out 
of himfelf by the force of the Poet’s ima- 
gination, and turns in one place to a 
hearer, in another to a fpectator. ‘The 
courfe of his verfes refembles that of the 
army he defcribes, 

Oi Ò ap icav, woes Te Wupt KOwv Wace vepoilo 
They pour along like a fire that fweeps the 
whole earth before it. It is however re- 
markable that his fancy, which is every 











where vigorous, is not difcovered imme- 
diately at the beginning of his poem in 








becomes on fire like a chariot-wheel, 

its own rapidity. Exact difpofition, juft 
thought, correct elocution, polifhed num- 
bers, may have been found in a thou- 
fand; but this political fire, this Hzvzda 


vis animi, in avery few. Even in works 


where all thofe are imperfect or neglect 
ed, this can over-power criticifm, and 
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make us admire even while we difapprove. 


Nay, where this appears, though attended 
with abfurdities, it brightens all the rub- 
bifh about it, till we fee nothing but its 
own fplendor. ‘This #7re 1s difcerned in 
Virgil, but difcerned as through a glafs, 


reflected from Horner, more fhining than 
fierce, but every where equal and con- 


ftant: in Lucan and Statiuzs, it buríts 
out in fudden, fhort, and interrupted 
flafhes: in Milton it glows like a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ardor by the 


force of art: in Shake/pear, it {trikes be- 


fore we are aware, like an accidental fire 
from heaven: but in Momer, and in him 





ner fuperior to that of any poet, through 
all the main conftituent parts of his work, 


as it is the great and peculiar character- 


iftic which diftinguifhes him from all 


other authors. 
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This ftrong and ruling faculty was like 


a powerful ftar, which in the violence of 
its courfe, drew all things within its vor- 
tex. It feemed not enough to have taken 


in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compa{s of nature to fupply his maxims 
and reflections; all the inward pafiions 
and affe@tions of mankind, to furnifh his 
characters; and all the outward forms 
and images of things for his defcriptions ; 
but wanting yet an ampler fphere to ex- 
patiate in, he opened a new and bound- 
lefs walk for his imagination, and created 
a world for himfelf in the invention of 












firft, and I fpeak of it both as it means 


the defign of a poem, and as it is taken 


for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probable, 


the allegorical, and the marvellous. The 
probable fable is the recital of fuch actions 
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as though they did not happen, yet might, 
in the common courfe of nature: or of 
fuch as though they did, become fables 
by the additional epifodes and manner of 
telling them. Of this fort is the main 


ftory of an Epic poem, she return of Ulyi- 


fes, the fettlement of the Trojans zm Italy, 
or the like. ‘That of the Zad is the 


anger of Achilles, the moft fhort and 


fingle fubject that ever was chofen by any 
Poet. Yet this he has fupplied with a 


vafter variety of incidents and events, and 
crouded with a greater number of coun- 
cils, fpeeches, battles, and epifodes of all 
kinds, than are to be found even in thofe 
poems whofe fchemes are of the utmoft 
latitude and irregularity. ‘The action is 
hurried on with the moft vehement fpirit, 
and its whole duration employs not fo 
much as fifty days. Vzrgil, for want of 
fo warm a genius, aided himfelf by taking 
in amore extenfive fubjeét, as well as a 
greater length of time, and contracting 


the defign of both Homer’s poems into 
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one, which is yet but a fourth part as 
large as his. ‘The other Epic Poets have 
ufed the fame practice, but generally car- 
ried it fo far as to fuperinduce a multi- 
plicity of fables, deftroy the unity of ac- 
tion, and lofe their readers in an unrea- 
fonable length of time. Nor is it only 
in the main defign that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they 
have followed him in every epifode and 
part of ftory. If he has given a regular 


catalogue of an army, they all draw up 
their forces in the fame order. If he has 


funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil has 
the fame for Aachifes, and Statius (rather 
than omit them) deftroys the unity of his 
action for thofe of Archemoras. If UDA- 


Jes vifit the fhades, the Æneas of Virgil 
and Scipio of Silius are fent after him. If 


he be detained from his return by the al- 


lurements of Calypfo, fo is Æneas by 
Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida. If A- 


chilles be abfent from the army on the 
{core of a quarrel through half the poems. 














and Jafon in Apollinus, and feveral others 


in the fame manner. 





sence- 





us? How fertile will that imagination 
appear, which was able to clothe all the 


properties of elements, the qualifications 
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of the mind, the virtucs and vices, in 
forms and perfons ; > introduce 









this head, are by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted 
it. For when the mode of learning 
changed in following ages, and {cience 
was delivered in a plainer manner 5; it 
then became as reafonable in the more 
modern poets to lay it afide, as it was in 
Ioner to make ufe of it. And perhaps 
it was no unhappy circumftance for Xir- 
gil, that there was not in his time that 
demand upon him of fo great an inven- 
tion, as might be capable of furnifhing 
all thofe allegorical parts of a poem. 
The marvellous fable includes what- 
ever is fupernatural, and efpecially the 


machines of the Gods. He feems the 
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firft who brought them into a fyftem of 
machinery for poetry, and fuch a one as 
makes its greateft importance and dignity. 
For we find thofe authors who have been 
offended at the literal notion of the Gods, 
conftantly laying thcir accufation againít 
Flomer as the chief fupport of it. But 
whatever caufe there might be ta blame 
his s#zachines ina philofophical or religious 
view, they are fo perfeé in the poetic, 
that mankind have been ever fince con- 
tented to follow them: none have been 
able to enlarge the fphere of poetry be- 
yond the limits he has fet: every attempt 
of this nature has proved unfuccefsful 5 
and after all the various changes of times 
and religions, his Gods continue to this 
day the Gods of poetry. 
We come now to the charaé&ers of his 
perfons, and here we fhall find no author 
has ever drawn fo many, with fo vifible 


and furprizing a variety, or given us fuch 
lively and affecting imprefflions of them. 
Every one has fomething fo fingularly his 
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own, that no painter could have diftin- 


guifhed them more by their fcatuies, 
than the Poet has by their manners. No- 
thing can be nore cxa& than the diflinc- 


tions he has obferved in the different de- 
grees of virtues and vices. The fingle 


qu ality of courage is wonderfully diverfi- 
fied in the feveral characters of the Tiad. 


That of Achilles is furious and intractable ; 
that of Diomede forward, yet liftening to 
advice and fubjec&t to command: that of 
Ajax is heavy, and felf-confiding; of 
fie&or, active and vigilant: the courage 
of. 4gamemnon is infpirited by love of em- 
pire and ambition, that of Menelaus mix- 
ed with foftnefs and tendernefs for his 
people: we find in Idomeneus a plain di- 
rect foldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and 
generous one. Nor is this judicious and. 
aftonifhing diverfity to be found only in 
the principal quality which conftitutes the 
main of each character, but even in the 


underparts of it, to which he takes care 
to give a tincture of that principal one. 
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For example, the main characters of 
Ulyffes and WVeffor confift in wi/dom , and 
they are diftinét in this, that the wifdom 
of one is artificial and various, of the 
other zatural, open, and regular. But 
they have, befides, characters of courage; 
and this quality alfo takes a different turn 
in each from the difference of his pru- 
dence: for one in the war depends ftill 


upon caution, the other upon experience. 
It would be endlefs to produce inftances 


of thefe kinds. "The characters of 7%: irgil 


are far from ftriking us in this open man- 
ner; they lie in a great degree hidden 
and undiftinguifhed, and where they are 
marked moft evidently, affect us not in 
proportion tothofe of Homer. His cha- 
raéters of valour are much alike; even 
that of Turnus feems no way peculiar but 
as it is in a fuperior degree; and we fee 
nothing that differences the courage of 
M*reftheus from that of Sergeffhus, Clo- 
anthus, or the reft. In like manner it 
may be remarked of Stazius’s heroes, that 





























of one family. 
der is led into this track of reflection, if 


he will purfue it through the Epic and 
Tragic writers, he will be convinced how 
infinitely fuperior in this point the inven- 
tion of Homer was to that of all others. 
The /peeches are to be confidered as 
they flow from the characters, being per- 


fect or defective as they ag ze or difagree 
with the manners of thofe who utter 











matic part is lefs in proportion to the 
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narrative; and the fpeeches often confift 
of general reflections or thoughts, which 
might be equally juft in any perfon’s 
mouth upon the fame occafion. As many 
of his perfons have no apparent charac- 
ters, fo many of his fpeeches efcape being 


applied and judged by the rule of pro- 
priety. We oftner think of the author 


himfelf when we read Firgi/, than when 
we are engaged in Hlomer: all which are 
the effects of a colder invention, that in- 
terefts us lefs in the action defcribed: /o- 
ger makes us hearers, and 4 z7gil leaves 


us readers. 























the fextiments, the fame prefiding faculty 
is eminent in the fublimity and fpirit of 
his thoughts. Lozginus has given his 
opinion, that it was in this part Homer 
principally excelled. What were alone 
fufficient to prove the grandeur and ex- 
cel ence of his fentiments in general, is, 
that they have fo remarkable a parity with 
thofe of the fcripture: Dzxzport in his 


VOL. I. 
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Gnomologia Homerica, has collected in- 
numerable inftances of this fort. And it 
is with juftice an excellent modern writer 
allows, that if Hzrgi/ has not fo many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has 
not fo many that are fublime and noble ; 
and that the Rowzaz author feldom rifes 
into very aftonifhing fentiments where he 
is not fired by the Zad. 

If we obferve his de/criptions, images, 
and fimiles, we {hall find the invention 
{till predominant. ‘To what elfe can we af- 
cribe that vaft comprehenfion of images 
of every fort, where we fee each circum- 
{tance of art, and individual of nature 
fummoned together, by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination ; to which 
all things, in their various views, pre- 
fented themfelves in an inftant, and had 
their impreffions taken off to perfeétion, 
at a heat? Nay, he not only gives us the 
full profpects of things, but feveral unex- 
pected peculiarities and fide-views, un- 
obferved by any Painter but Homer. No- 
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thing is fo furprizing as the defcriptions 
of his battles, which take up no lefs than 
half the Iad, and are fupplied with fo 
vaft a variety of incidents, that no one 
bears a likenefs toanother; fuch different 


kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 
wounded in the fame manner; and fuch 


a profufion of noble ideas, that every bat- 
tle rifes above the laft in greatnefs, hor- 
ror, and confufion. It is certain there is 
not near that number of Images and de- 
{criptions in any Epic Poet ; though every 
one has affifted himfelf with a great quan- 
tity out of him: and it is evident of Vir- 
gil e{pecially, that he has {carce any com- 
parifons which are not drawn from his 


maiter. 
If we defcend from hence to the ex- 


preffion, we fee the bright imagination of 
Homer fhining out in the moft enlivened 
forms of it. We acknowledge him the 
fa ner of poetical diction, the farft who 
taught that /anguage of the Gods to men. 
His expreffion is like the colouring of 
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fome great mafters, which difcovers itfelf 
to be laid on boldly, and executed with 
rapidity. It is indeed the {ftrongeft and 
moft glowing imaginable, and touched 
with the greateft fpirit. -~7rffotle had 
reafon to fay, He was the only poet who 
had found out “vizg words; there are in 
him more daring figures and metaphors 
than in any good author whatever. An 
arrow is z#zpatient to be on the wing, a 
weapon thirfts to drink the blood of an 
enemy, and the like. Yet his expreffion 
is never too big for the fenfe, but juftly 
great in proportion to it. It is the fen- 
timent that {wells and falls out the dic- 
tion, which rifes with it, and forms it- 
felf about it: and in the fame degree 
that a thought is warmer, an expreffion 
will be brighter ; as that is more ftrong, 
this will become more perfpicuous: like 
glafs in the furnace, which grows to a 
greater magnitude and refines to a greater 
clearnefs, only as the breath within is 
more powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 
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To throw his language more out of 
profe, Hozzer feems to have affected the 
compound-epithets. This was a fort of 
compofition peculiarly proper to poetry, 
not only as it heightened the e/7é7ion, but 
as it affifted and filled the z2z2224ers with 
greater found and pomp, and likewife 
conduced in fome meafure to thicken the 
tnages, On this laft confideration I can- 
not but attribute thefe alfo to the fruit- 
fulnefs of his invention, fince (as he has 
managed them) they are a fort of fuper- 
numerary pictures of the perfons or things 
to which they are joined. We fee the 
motion of /1eéfor’s plumes in the epithet 
KopvdaioaGs, the land{cape of mount /Ve- 
ritus in that of EivociguaaG, and fo of o- 
thers; which particular images could not 
have been infifted upon fo long as to ex- 
prefs them in a defcription (though but of 
a fingle line) without diverting the reader 
too much from the principal action or 
figure. As a Metaphor is a fhort fimile, 
one of thefe Epithets is a fhort defcription, 
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not fatisfied with his language as he found 
it fettled in any one part of Greece, but 
fearched through its differing dialects 
with this particular view, to beautify 
and perfe& his numbers: he confidered 
thefe as they had a greater mixture of 
vowels or confonants, and accordingly 
employed them as the verfe required ei- 
ther a greater fmoothnefs or ftrength. 
What he moft affected was the Jozic, 
which has a peculiar fweetnefs from its 
never ufing contractions, and from its 
cuftom of refolving the dipthongs into 
two fyllables; fo as to make the words 


open themfelves with a more {fpreading 
and fonorous fluency. With this he 


mingled the -@¢ic contractions, the 
broader Doric, and the feebler £¢&c, 
which often rejects its afpirate, or takes 
off its accent; and compleated this va- 


riety by altering fome letters with the li- 
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cence of poetry. Thus his meafures, 
inftead of being fetters to his fenfe, were 
always in readinefs to run along with the 
warmth of his rapture, and even to give 
a farther reprefentation of his notions, in 
the correfpondence of their founds to orient 
they fignified. Out of all thefe he has 
derived that harmony, which makes us 
confefs he had not only the richeft head, 
but the fineft ear in the world. ‘This is 
fo great a truth, that whoever will but 
confult the tune of his verfes, even with- 
out underftanding them (with the fame 
fort of diligence as we daily fee practifed 
in the cafe of Italian Operas) will find 
more fweetnefs, variety, and majefty of 
found, than in any other language or 
poetry. ‘The beauty of his numbers is 
allowed by the criticks to be copied but 
faintly by Furgzl himfelf, though they 


are {o juft to afcribe it to the nature of 


: indeed the Greek has 

















tiful agreement with its fenfe. If the 
Grecian poet has not been fo frequently 
celebrated on this account as the Roman, 
the only reafon is, that fewer criticks 
have underftood one language than the 
other. Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus has 
pointed out many of our author’s beauties 
in this kind, in his treatife of the Cozz- 
pofition of Words, and others will be 
taken notice of in the courfe of my Notes. 
It fuffices at prefent to obferve of his 
numbers, that they flow with fo much 
eafe, as to make one imagine Horner had 
no other care than to tranfcribe as faft as 


the Mfes dié&tated : and at the fame time 
with fo much force and infpiriting vigour, 


that they awaken and raife us like the 
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found of a trumpet. ‘They roll along 


as a plentiful river, always in motion, 
and always full ; while we are born away 
by a tide of verfe, the moft rapid, and 


yet the moft fmooth imaginable. 
Thus on whatever fide we contemplate 


Flomer, what principally ftrikes us is his 
invention. It is that which forms the 


charaéter of each part of his work; and 
accordingly we find it to have made his 


fable more extenfive and copious than any 
more “4vely 














‘ug and tranfported, his fentiments more 


warm and f/ublime, his images and de- 
criptions more full and animated, his 


>xpreflion more ras/ed and daring, and 
his numbers more rapid and warious. I 








syriters by an oppofition of particular 
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paflages in them, and forming a judg- 


ment from thence of their merit upon 
the whole. We ought to have a certain 
knowledge of the principal character and 
diftinguifhing excellence of each: it 1s 
in zAat we are to confider him, and in 
proportion to his degree in ¢4at we are 
to admire him. No author or man ever 
excelled all the world in more than one 
faculty, and as Homer has done this in 
invention, Virgil has in judgment. Not 
that we are to think Moser wanted 
judgment, becaufe HYzrgz/ had it in a 
more eminent degree; or that Virgil 
wanted invention, becaufe Horner pofieft 
a larger {hare of it: each of thefe great 
authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man befides, and are only faid to 
have lefs in comparifon with one another. 
flomer was the greater genius, Virgil 
the better artit. In one we moft ad- 


mire the man, in the other the work. 
tFHomer hurries and tranfports us with a 


commanding impetuofity, Virgil leads 
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us with an attractive majefty: Homer 
{catters with a generous profufion, Xir- 
gil beftows with a careful magnificence = 
Homer, like the Vile, pours out his 
riches with a boundlefs overflow ; Vir- 
gil, like a river in its banks, witha gen- 
tle and conftant ftream. When we be- 
hold their battles, methinks the two 
Poets refemble the Heroes they celebrate : 
Homer, boundlefs and irrefiftible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and fhines 
more and more as the tumult increafes 5 
Virgil, calmly daring like Æneas, ap- 
pears undifturbed in the midft of the ac- 
tion ; difpofes all about him, and con- 


quers with tranquillity. And when we 
look upon their machines, Zomer feems 


like his own Jupiter in his terrors, fhak- 
ing Olympus, {cattering the lightnings, 
and firing the Heavens ; Virgil, like the 
fame power in his benevolence, coun- 
feYing with the Gods, laying plans for 
empires, and regularly ordering his whole 
creation, 
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But after all, it is with great parts, as 
with great virtues, they naturally border 


on fome imperfection ; and it is often 
hard to diftinguifh exactly where the vir- 
tue ends, or the fault begins. As pru- 
dence may fometimes fink to fufpicion, 
fo may a great judgment decline to cold- 
nefs; and as magnanimity may run up to 
profufion or extravagance, fo may a great 
invention to redundancy or wildnefs. If 
we look upon Homer in this view, we 
fhall perceive the chief od7eéfioms againít 
him to proceed from fo noble a caufe as 
the excefs of this faculty. 
Among thefe we may reckon fome of 
his marvellous fictions, upon which fo 
much criticifm has been fpent, as furpaf- 
fing all the bounds of probability. Per- 
haps it may be with great and fuperiour 
fouls, as with gigantick bodies, which 
exerting themfelves with unufual f{trength, 
exceed what is commonly thought he 
due proportion of parts, to become mı 
racles in the whole; and like the old 
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heroes of that make, commit fomething 
near extravagance, amidita feries of glo- 
rious and inimitable performances. ‘Thus 
Former has his /peaking horfes, and Vir- 
gil his myrtles diftilling blood, where the 
latter has not fo much as contrived the 
eafy intervention of a Deity to fave the 
probability. 

It is owing to the fame vaft invention, 
that his Szzzles have been thought too 
exuberant and full of circumftances. The 
force of this faculty is feen in nothing 
more, than in its inability to confine it- 
felf to that fingle circumftance upon which 
the comparifon is grounded: it runs out 
into embellifhments of additional images, 
which however are fo managed as not to 
overpower the main one. His fimiles 
are like pictures, where the principal 
Gfioure has not only its proportion given 
agreeable to the original, but is alfo fet 
off with occafional ornaments and pro- 


fects. The fame will account for his 
manner of heaping a number of com- 
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parifons together in one breath, when his 
fancy fuggefted to him at once fo many 
various and correfpondent images. ‘The 
reader will eafily extend this obfervation 
to more objections of the fame kind. 

If there are others which feem rather 
to charge him with a defect or narrow- 
nefs of genius, than an excefs of it; 
thofe {eeming defects will be found upon 
examination to proceed wholl r from the 
nature of the times he lived in. Such 
are his groffer reprefentations of the Gods, 
and the vicious and iwzperfe&# manners 
of his Heroes, which will be treated of 
in the following * Efay: but I muf 
here {peak a word of the latter, as it is 
a point generally carried into extremes, 
both by the cenfurers and defenders of 
fiomer. It muft be a ftrange partiality 
to antiquity, to think with Madam Da 
cier, “© that + thofe times and manners 




















= See the Articles of Theology and Morality, in the 
third part of tke Effay. 


+t Preface to her Homer. 
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«c are fo much the more excellent, as 
‘¢ they are more contrary to ours.” Who 
can be fo prejudiced in their favour as to 
magnify the felicity of thofe ages, when 
a fpirit of revenge and cruelty, joined 
with the practice of Rapine and Robbery, 
reigned through the world; when no 
mercy was fhown but for the fake of 
lucre, when the greateft Princes were 
put to the fword, and their wives and 
daughters made flaves and concubines Pe 
On the other fide, I would not be fo de- 
licate as thofe modern criticks, who are 
fhocked at the /ervile offices and mean 
employments in which we fometimes fee 
the Heroes of Homer engaged. ‘There 
is a pleafure in taking a view of that fim- 
plicity in oppofition to the luxury of 
fucceeding ages, in beholding Monarchs 
without their guards, Princes tending 
their flocks, and Princefies drawing wa- 
ter from the fprings. When we read 
Homer, we ought to refle& that we are 
reading the moft ancient author in the 




































XXXil PREFACE. 
heathen world; and thofe who confider 


him in this light, will double their plea- 
fure in the perufal of him. Let them 
think they are growing acquainted with 
nations and people that are now no more 5 


that they are ftepping almoft three thou- 
fand years back into the remoteft Anti- 
quity, and entertaining themfelves with 
a clear and furprifing vifion of things no 
where elfe to be found, the only true 
mirror of that ancient world. By this 
means alone their greateft obftacles will 
vanifh ; and what ufually creates their 
diflike, will become a fatisfaction. 

This confideration may farther ferve to 
anfwer for the conftant ufe of the fame 
epithets to his Gods and Heroes, fuch as 
the far-darting Phabus, the blue-eyd 
Pallas, the /wift-footed Achilles, &c. 
which fome have cenfured as impertinent 
and tedioufly repeated. ‘Thofe of the 
Gods depended upon the powers and of- 
fices then believed to belong to them 


and had contracted a weight and venera- 
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tion from the rites and folemn devotions 
in which they were ufed: they were a 
fort of attributes with which it was a 
matter of religion to falute them on all 
occafions, and which it was an irreverence 
to omit. As for the epithets of great 
men, Monf. Boileau is of opinion, that 
they were in the nature of Surnames, and 
repeated as fuch; for the Greeks having 
no names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged to add fome other diftinétion of 
each perfon; either naming his parcnts 
exprefly, or his place of birth, profef- 
fion, or the like: as Wexander the fon 
of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaffus, 
Diogenes the Cynic, Sc. Homer there- 
fore complying with the cuftom of his 
country, ufed fuch diftinctive additions. 
as better agreed with poetry. And indeed 


we have fomething parallel to thefe in 
modern times, fuch as the names of 


Flarold Flarefoot, Edmund Ironfide, Ed- 
ward Long-fhanks, Edward the black 
Prince, &Fc. If yet this be thought to 
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account better for the propriety than for 
the repetition, I fhall add a farther con- 
jecture. Hefiod dividing the world into 
its different ages, has placed a fourth age 
between the brazen and the iron one, of 
Fleroes diffin&? from other men: a divine 
race, who fought at ‘Thebes and Troy, 
are called Demi-Gods, and live by the 


care of Jupiter zz the iflands of the ble ef- 


fed *. Now among the divine honours 
which were paid them, they might have 
this alfo in common with the Gods, not 
to be mentioned without the folemnity of 
an epithet, and fuch as might be accept- 
able to them by its celebrating their fa- 
milies, actions or qualities. 

What other cavils have been raifed 
againit Homer, are fuch as hardly deferve 
a reply, but will yet be taken notice of 
as they occur in the courfe of the work. 
Many have been occafioned by an injudi- 
cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which 


is much the fame, asif one fhould think 
* Hefiod, #6. 1. Y: 155, Wc 
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ing the foundation: one would imagine 
by the whole courfe of their parallels, 
that thefe Criticks never fo much as 
heard of Homer's having written farft; a 





confideration which whoever compares 
thefe two Poets, ought to have always 
in his eye. Some accufe him for the 
fame things which they overlook or praife 
in the other ; as when they prefer the fa- 
ble and moral of the Æneis to thofe of 
the Ziad, for the fame reafons which 
might fet the Odyffes above the <£:xezs. 
as that the Hero is a wifer man; and 
the action of the one more beneficial to 
his country than that of the other: or 
elfe they blame him for not doing what 
he never defigned ; as becaufe Achilles is 
not as good and perfect a prince as <£- 
neas, when the very moral of his poem 
required a contrary character: it 1s thus 
that Rapiz judges in his comparifon of 
Homer and Virgil. Others fele& thofe 


particular paflages of Homer, which are 
b 2 
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not fo laboured as fome that X irg:/ drew 


out of them : this is the whole manage. 
ment of Scaliger in his Poetices. Others 


quarrel with what they take for low and 
mean expreffions, fometimes through a 
falfe delicacy and refinement, oftner from 
an ignorance of the graces of the origi- 
nal; and then triumph in the aukward- 
nefs of their own tranflations: this is the 
conduct of Perault in his Parallels. 
Laftly, there are others, who pretending 
to a fairer proceeding, diftinguifh be- 
tween the perfonal merit of Homer, and 
that of his work; but when they come 
to affign the caufes of the great reputa- 
tion of the Zad, they found it upon the 
ignorance of his times, and the prejudice 
of thofe that followed : and in purfuance 
of this principle, they make thofe acci- 
dents (fuch as the contention of the cities, 
fc.) to be the caufes of his fame, which 
were in reality the confequences of his 
merit. The fame might as well be faid 
of Virgil, or any great author, whofe ge- 
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neral character will infallibly raife many 
cafual additions to their reputation. 
This is the method of Monf. de la Motze ; 
who yet confeffes upon the whole, that 
in whatever age Homer had lived, he 
muft have been the greateft poet of his 
nation, and that he may be faid in this 
fenfe to be the mafter even of thole who 
furpafied him. 

In all thefe obje€tions we fee nothing 
that contradiéts his title to the honour of 
the chief Invention; and as long as this 
(which is indeed the characteriftic of Po- 
etry itfelf) remains unequaled by his fol- 
lowers, he ftill continues fuperior to them. 
A cooler judgment may commit fewer 
faults, and be more approved in the eyes 
of ome fort of Criticks: but that warmth 
of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft 
univerfal applaufes, which holds the heart 
of a reader under the ftrongeft enchant- 
ment. Homer not only appears the In- 
ventor of poetry, but excels all the in- 
ventors of other arts in this, that he has 
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{wallowed up the honour of thofe who 
fucceeded him. What he has done ad- 
mitted no increafe, it only left room for 
contraction or regulation. He fhewed 
all the ftretch of fancy at once; and if 
he has failed in fome of his flights, it was 
but becaufe he attempted every thing. 
A work of this kind feems like a mighty 
Tree which rifes from the moft vigorous 
feed, is improved with induftry, flourifhes, 
and produces the fineft fruit; nature and 
art con{fpire to raife it; pleafure and pro- 
fit join to make it valuable: and they 
who find the jufteft faults, have only faid, 


that a few branches (which run luxuriant 
through a richnefs of nature) might be 


lopped into form to give it a more regu- 
lar appearance. 




















Having now {poken of the beauties 
and defects of the original, it remains to 


treat of the tranflation, with the fame 
view to the chief characteriftic. As far 
as that is feen in the main parts of the 
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Poem, fuch as the fable, manners, and 
fentiments, no tranflator can prejudice it 
but by wilful omiffions or contractions. 


As it alfo breaks out in every particular 
image, defcription and fimile; whoever 
leffens or too much foftens thofe, takes 
off from this chief charactcr. It is the 
firft grand duty of an interpreter to give 
his author entire and unmaimed; and 
for the reft, the diction and verfifacation 
only are his proper province ; fince thefe 
muft be his own, but the others he is to 
take as he fands them. 

It fhould then be confidered what me- 
thods may afford fome equivalent in our 
language for the graces of thefe in the 
Greek, It is certain no literal tranflation 
can be juft to an excellent original ina 
fuperior language: but it is a great mif- 
take to imagine (as many have done) that 
a rafh paraphrafe can make amends for 
this general defe&; which is no lefs in 


danger to lofe the fpirit of an ancient, by 


deviating into the modern manners of 
b 4 
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ev oreflion. If there be fometimes a dark- 
sic > there is often a light in antiquity, 
wiu. nothing better prefcerves than a ver- 
ton alinoft literal. I know no liberties 
ene ousht to take, but thofe which are 
neccflary for transfufing the fpirit of the 
original, and fupporting the poetical {tyle 
of the tranflation: and I will venture to 
fay, there have not been more men mifled 
in former times by a fervile dull adherence 
to the letter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical infolent hope of 
raifing and improving their author. It 
is not to be doubted that the fre of the 
poem is what a tranflator fhould princi- 
pally regard, as it is moft likely to ex- 
pire in his managing: however, it is his 
fafeft way to be content with preferving 
this to his utmoft in the whole, without 
endeavouring to be more than he finds his 
author is, in any particular place. It is 
a great fecret in writing to know when 
to be plain, and when poetical and figu- 
rative; and it is what Horner wiil teach 
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us, if we will but follow modeftly in his 
footiteps. Where his diction is bold and 


lofty, let us raife ours as high as we can ; 
but where his is plain and humble, we 
ought not to be deterred from. imitating 
him by the fear of incurring the cenfure 
of a mere Exzgli/b Critick. Nothing 
that belongs to HHomer feems to have been 
more commonly miftaken than the juft 
pitch of his ftyle: fome of his tranflators 
having {welled into fuftian in a proud 
confidence of the /xblime ; others funk 
into flatnefs in a cold and timorous no- 
tion of fmplicity. Methinks I fee thefe 
different followers of Homer, fome fweat- 
ing and {training after him by violent 
leaps and bounds (the certain figns of 
falfe mettle) others flowly and fervilely 
creeping in his train, while the Poet 
himfelf is all the time proceeding with an 
unaffected and equal mayjefty before them. 
However, of the two extreams one could 
fooner pardon frenzy than frigidity: no 
author is to be envied for fuch commen- 
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dations as he may gain by that charater 
of ftyle, which his friends muft agree to 
gether to call frzplicity, and the reft of 
the world will call dulne/s. There is a 
graceful and dignified fimplicity, as well 
as a bald and fordid one, which differ as 
much from each other as the air of a plain 
man from that of a floven: it is one thing 
to be tricked up, and another not to be 
drefied at all. Simplicity is the mean 
between oftentation and rufticity. 

This pure and noble fimplicity is no 
where in fuch perfection as in the Scrip- 
ture and our Author. One may afhrm, 
with all refpe& to the infpired writings, 
that the divine Spirit made ufe of no 
other words but what were intelligible 
and common to men at that time, and in 
that part of the world; and as Homer is 
the author neareft to thofe, his ftyle muft 
of courfe bear a greater refemblance to 


the facred books than that of any other 
writer. This confideration (together with 


what has been obferved of the parity of 
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fome of his thoughts) may methinks in- 
duce a tranflator on the one hand to give 
into feveral of thofe general phrafes and 
manners of expreffion, which have at- 
tained a veneration even in our language 


from being ufed in the Old Teffament 3 


as on the other, to avoid thofe which 
have been appropriated to the Divinity, 
and in a manner configned to myftery and 
religion. 

For a farther prefervation of this air of 
fimplicity, a particular care fhould be 
taken to exprefs with all plainnefs thofe 
moral fentences and proverbial f/peeches 
which are fo numerous in this Poet. ‘They 
have fomething venerable, and as I may 
fay oracular, in that unadorned gravity 
and fhortnefs with which they are deliver- 
ed: a grace which would be utterly loft 
by endeavouring to give them what we 
call a more ingenious (that is, a more 
modern) turn in the paraphrafe. 

Perhaps the mixture of fome Greci/ms 
and old words after the manner of Milton, 
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if done without too much affectation, 
might not have an ill effect in a verfion of 
this particular work, which moft of any 
other feems to require a venerable antique 
caft. But certainly the ufe of modern 
terms of war and government, fuch as 
platoon, campaign, junto, or the like (into 
which fome of his tranflators have fallen) 
cannot be allowable ; thofe only except- 
ed, without which it is impoffible to treat 
the fubjects in any living language. 
‘There are two peculiarities in Homer’s 
diction which are a fort of narės or 
moles, by which every common eye dif- 
tinguifhes him at farft fight: thofe who 
are not his greateft admirers look u pon 
them as defects, and thofe who are, feem 
pleafed with them as beauties. I fpeak 
of his compound epithets, and of his re- 
petitions. Many of the former cannot bc 
done literally into Finglifb without de- 
ftroying the purity of our language. I 
believe fuch fhould be retained as flide 
eafily of themfelves into an Englife com- 
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pound, without violence to the ear or to 


the received rules of compofition; as 
well as thofe which have received a fanc- 
tion from the authority of our beft Poets, 
and are become familiar through their 
ufe of them; fuch as the cloud-compell- 
ing Jove, Fc. As for the reft, when- 
ever any can be as fully and fignificantly 
expreft in a fingle word as in a com- 
pounded one, the courfe to be taken is 
obvious. 

Some that cannot be fo turned as to 
preferve their full image by one or two 
words, may have juftice done them by 
circumlocution ; as the epithet eivor/guaros 
to a mountain, would appear little or ri- 
diculous tranflated literally leaf-/haking, 
but affords a majeftic idea in the peri- 
phrafis: The lofty mountain fhakes his 
euaving woods. Others that admit of differ- 
ing fignifications, may receive anadvantage 
by a judicious variation according to the 
occafions on which they are introduced. 
For example, the epithet of Apollo, 
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Exn€dros, or far-fhooting, is capable of two 
explications; one literal in refpect of the 
darts and bow, the enfigns of that God; 
the other allegorical with regard to the 
rays of the fun: therefore in fuch places 
where pollo is reprefented as a God in 
perfon, I would ufe the former interpre 
tation, and where the eftects of the fun 
are defcribed, I would make choice of 
the latter. Upon the whole, it will be 
neceffary to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
tion of the fame epithets which we find 
in Homer, and which, though it might 
be accommodated (as has been already 
fhewn) to the ear of thofe times, is by no 
means fo to ours: but one may wait for 
opportunities of placing them, where they 
derive an additional beauty from the oc- 
cafions on which they are employed ; and 
in doing this properly, a tranflator may 
at once fhew his fancy and his judgment, 

As for Homer's Repetitions, we may 
divide them into three forts; of whole 
narrations and fpeeches, of fingle fen- 
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tences, and of one verfe or hemiftich. I 
hope it is not impoflible to have fuch a 
regard to thefe, as neither to lofe fo 


known a mark of the author on the one 


hand, nor to offend the reader too much 
onthe other. ‘The repetition is not un- 
grateful in thofe fpeeches where the dig- 
nity of the fpeaker renders it a fort of in- 
folence to alter his words; as in the meí- 
fages from Gods to men, or from higher 
powers to inferiors in concerns of {ftate, 
or where the ceremonial of religion feems 
to require it, in the folemn forms of 
prayers, oaths, or the like. In other 
cafes, I believe the beft rule is, to be 
guided by the nearnefs, or diftance, at 
which the repetitions are placed in the 
original: when they follow too clofe, one 
may vary the expreffion, but it isa queftion 
whether a profeffed tranflator be autho- 
rized to omit any: if they be tedious, 
the author is to anfwer for it. 

It only remains to fpeak of the Zerfifi- 
cation. Flomer (as has been faid) is per- 
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petually applying the found to the {enfe 

and varying it on every new fubject. This 
is indeed one of the moft exquifite beau- 
ties of poetry, and attainable by very 
few: I know only of Homer emincnt 
for it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. 
I am fenfible it is what may fometimes 
happen by chance, when a writer is warm, 
and fully pofieft of his image: however 
it may be reafonably believed they defign- 
ed this, in whofe verfe it fo manifeftly 
appears in a fuperior degree to all others. 
Few readers have the ear to be judges of 
it; but thofe who have, will fee I have 
endeavoured at this beauty. 

Upon the whole, I muft confefs my- 
felf utterly incapable of doing juftice to 
ftomer. 1 attempt him in no other hope 
but that which one may entertain with- 
out much vanity, of giving a more 
tolerable copy of him than any entire 
tranflation in verfe has yet done. We 


have only thofe of Chapman, Hobbes, 
and Ogilby. Chapman has taken the 
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advantage of an immeafurable length of 
verfe, notwithftanding which, there is 
{carce any paraphrafe more loofe and 
rambling than his. He has frequent in- 
terpolations of four or fix lines, and I re- 
member one in the thirteenth book of the 
Qdyffes, y. 312. where he has {pun twen- 
ty verfes out of two. He is often mif- 
taken in fo bold a manner, that one 
might think he deviated on purpofe, if 
he did not in other places of his notes in- 
fft fo much upon verbal trifles. He ap- 
pears to have had a ftrong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his au- 
thor, infomuch as to promife, in his 
rhyming preface, a poem of the myfteries 


he had revealed in Homer: and perhaps 


he endeavoured to ftrain the obvious 


fenfe to this end. His expreflion is in- 
volved in fuftian, a fault for which he 


was remarkable in his original writings, 


as in the tragedy of Buffy d Amboife, Fe. 


In a word, the nature of the man may 
account for his whole performance; for 
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he appears from his preface and remarks 
to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 


enthufiaft in poetry. His own boaft of 
having finifhed half the Zad in lefs than 


fifteen weeks, fhews with what negligence 
his verfion was performed. But that 
which is to be allowed him, and which 
very much contributed to cover his de- 
fects, is a daring fiery fpirit that animates 
his tranflation, which is fomething like 
what one might imagine Homer himfelf 
would have writ before he arrived at 
years of difcretion. 

fiobées has given us a correct explana- 
tion of the fenfe in general, but for par- 
ticulars and circumftances he continually 
lops them, and often omits the moft 
beautiful. As for its being efteemed a 


clofe tranflation, I doubt not many have 
been led into that error by the fhortnefs 


of it, which proceeds not from his fol- 
lowing the original line by line, but from 
the contractions abovementioned. He 
fometimes omits whole fimiles and fen- 
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tences, and is now and then guilty of 
miftakes, into which no writer of his 
learning could have fallen, but through 
carelefinefs. His poetry, as well as Ogz⁄- 
bys, is too mean for criticifm. 

It is a great lofs to the poetical world 
“hat Mr. Drydez did not live to tranflate 
the I4ad. He has left us only the rrit 
book, and a {mall part of the fixth ; in 
which if he has in fome places not truly 
interpreted the fenfe, or preferved the 
antiquities, it ought to be excufed on 
account of the hafte he was obliged to 
write in. He feems to have had too 
much regard to Chapman, whofe words 
he fometimes copies, and has unhappily 
followed him in paffages where he wan- 
ders from the original. However, had 


























than VY77-gi/, his verfion of whom (not- 
withitanding fome human errors) is the 





in any language. 
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geniufes is like that of great minifters, 
though they are confeffedly the farft in 
the commonwealth of letters, they muft 
be envied and calumniated only for being 
at the head of it. 

That which in my opinion ought to 
be the endeavour of any one who trang 
flates Hlomer, is above all things to keep 
alive that fpirit and fire which makes his 
chief character : in particular places, 
where the fenfe can bear any doubt, to 
follow the ftrongeft and moft poetical, as 
moft agreeing with that character; to 
copy him in all the variations of his ftyle, 
and the different modulations of his num- 
bers; to preferve, in the more active or 
defcriptive parts, a warmth and elevation 5 
in the more fedate or narrative, a plain- 
nefs and folemnity ; in the fpeeches, a 
fulnefs and perfpicuity ; in the fentences, 
a fhortnefs and gravity: not to neglect 
even the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor fometimes the very caft of the 
periods ; neither to omit nor confound 





























been done by any tranflator, who has to- 
lerably preferved either the fenfe or poe- 
try. What I would farther recommend 
to him, isto ftudy his author rather from 
his own text, than from any commen- 
taries, how learned foever, or whatever 
figure they may make in the eftimation 
of the world ; to confider him attentively 
in comparifon with Virgil above all the 
ancients, and with Mz/tom above all the 
moderns. Next thefe, the Archbhifhop 


of Cambray’s Telemachus may give him 
the trueft idea of the fpirit and turn of 
our author, and Boffz’s admirable treatife 





hope to pleafe but a few; 
who have at once a tafte of poetry, and 
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competent learning. For to fatisfy fuch 
as want either, is not in the nature of 
this undertaking ; fince a mere modern 
wit can like nothing that is not modern, 
and a pedant nothing that is not Greek. 
What I have done is fubmitted to the 
publick, from whofe opinions I am pre- 
pared to learn; though I fear no judges 
{o little as our beft poets, who are moft 
fenfable of the weight of this tafk. As 
for the worft, whatever they {hall pleafe 
to fay, they may give me fome concern 
as they are unhappy men, but none as 
they are malignant writers. I was guided 
in this tranflation by judgments very dif- 
ferent from theirs, and by perfons for 
whom they can have no kindnefs, if an 
old obfervation be true, that the ftrongeft 
antipathy in the world is that of fools to 
men of wit. Mr. Addifon was the firft 
whofe advice determined me to undertake 
this tafk, who was pleafed to write to me 
upon that occafion in fuch terms, as I 


cannot repeat without vanity. I was 
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obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very 


early recommendation of my undertaking 
to the publick. Dr. Swift promoted my 
intereft with that warmth with which he 


always {erves his friend. ‘The humanity 
and franknefs of Sir Samuel Garth are 
what I never knew wanting on any occa- 
fion. I muft alfo acknowledge, with in- 
finite pleafure, the many friendly offices, 
as well as fincere criticiíms of Mr. Con- 
greve, who had led me the way in tran- 
flating fome parts of Homer. I muft add 
the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
though I fhall take a farther opportunity 
of doing juftice to the laft, whofe good- 
nature (to give it a great panegyrick) is 
no lefs extenfive than his learning. ‘The 
favour of thefe gentlemen is not entirely 
undeferved by one who bears them fo true 
ar affection. But what can I fay of the 
honour fo many of the Great have done 
me, while the /7// names of the age ap- 
pear as my fub{c:ibers, and the moft dif- 


tinguifhed patronus and ornaments of learn- 
c 4 
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ing as my chief encouragers. Among 
thefe it is a particular pleafure to me to 


find, that my higheft obligations are to 
fuch who have done moft honour to the 
name of Poet: that his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham was not difpleafed I fhould 
undertake the author to whom he has 
given (in his excellent E//ay) fo complete 
a Praife. 








Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 


For all Books elfe appear fo mean, fo poor, 
Verfe will feem Profe: but {till perfift to read, 


And Homer will be all the Books you need. 






That the Earl of Hallifax was one of the 


far{t to favour me, of whom it is hard to 
fay whether the advancement of the po- 
lite arts is more owing to his generofity 
or his example. ‘That fuch a Genius as 
my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diftin- 
guifhed in the great fcenes of bufinefs, 
than in all the ufeful and entertaining 
parts of learning, has not refufed to be 


the critick of thefe fheets, and the pa- 
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tron of their writer. And that the noble 
author of the Tragedy of Heroic Love, 
has continued his partiality to me, from 
my writing Paftorals, to my attempting 
the šad. I cannot deny myfelf the 
pride of confeffing, that I have had the 
advantage not only of their advice for 
the conduét in general, but their correc- 
tion of feveral particulars of this tran- 
{lation. 

I could fay a great deal of the plea- 
fure of being diftinguifhed by the Earl 
of Carnarvon, but it is almoft abfurd to 
particularize any one generous action in 
a perfon whofe whole life is a continued 
feries of them. Mr. Stanhope, the pre- 
fent Secretary of State, will pardon my 
defire of having it known that he was 


pleafed to promote this affair. The par- 
ticular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the fon of 


the late Lord Chancellor) gave me a 
proof how much I am honoured in a 
fhare of his friendfhip. I muft attribute 


to the fame motive that of feveral others 
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of my friends, to whom all acknow- 
ledgments are rendered unneceflary by 
the privileges of a familiar correfpon- 
dence: and I am fatisfied I can no way 
better oblige men of their turn, than by 


my filence. 
In fhort, I have found more patrons 


than ever Homer wanted. He would 
have thought himfelf happy to have met 
the fame favour at ¢/thems, that has been 
fhewn me by its learned Rival, the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, And I can hardly 
envy him thofe pompous honours he re- 
ceived after death, when I reflect on the 
enjoyment of fo many agreeable obliga- 
tions, and eafy friendfhips, which make 


the fatisfa&tion of life. This diftinction 


is the more to be acknowledged, as it is 
fhewn to one whofe pen has never gra- 


tified the prejudices of particular parries, 
or the vanities of particular zez. W hat- 
ever the fuccefs may prove, I fhall never 
repent of an undertaking in which I have 


experienced the candour and friendfhip 
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of fo many perfons of merit; and in 
which I hope to pafs fome of thofe years 
of youth that are generally loft in a cir- 
cle of follies, after a manner neither 
wholly unufeful to others, nor difagree- 


able to myfelf. 
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of man, which goes beyond bare 
curiofity, and even carries us on to 









great geniufes whom we have known 
to excel in former ages. Nor will it appear lefs 
to any one, who confiders how much it par- 
takes of the nature of friendfhip ; how it com- 
pounds itfelf of an admiration raifed by what 
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we meet with concerning them; a tendency to 


be farther acquainted with them, by gathering 
every circumftance of their lives; a kind of 


complacency in their company, when we retire 
to enjoy what they have left; an union with 
them in thofe fentiments they approve; and an 
endeavour to defend them, when we think they 
are injurioufly attacked, or even fometimes with 
too partial an affection. 

There is alfo in mankind a fpirit of envy or 
oppofition, which makes them uneafy to fee 
others of the fame fpecies feated far above them 
ina fort of perfection. And this, at leaft fo 
far as regards the fame of writers, has not al- 
ways been known to die with a man, butto pur- 
fue his remains with idle traditions, and weak 
conjectures ; fo that his name, which is not to 
be forgotten, fhall be preferved only to be ftained. 
and blotted. ‘The controverfy, which was car- 
ried on between the author and his enemies, 
while he was living, fhall ftill be kept on foot; 
not entirely upon his own account, but on theirs 
who live after him; fome being fond to praife 
extravagantly, and others as rafhly eager to con- 
tradict his admirers. ‘This proceeding, on both 
fides, gives us an image of the firft defcriptions 
of war, fuch as the J/ad affords; where a Hero 
difputes the field with an army ’till it is his time 
to die, and then the battle, which we expected 
to fall of courfe, 1s renewed about the body ; 
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his friends contending that they may embalm 
and honour it, his enemies that they may caft 
it to the dogs and vultures. 

There are yet others of a low kind of tafte, 
who, without any malignity to the character of 
a great author, leffen the dignity of their fmb- 
ject by infifting too meanly upon little particu- 
larities. "They imagine it the part of an hifto- 
rian to omit nothing they meet with, concern- 
ing him; and gather every thing without any 
diftinction, to the prejudice or neglect of the 
more noble parts of his character: like thofe 
trifling painters, or fculptors, who beftow in- 
finite pains and patience upon the moft infigni- 
ficant parts of a figure, ‘till they fink the gran- 
deur of the whole, by finifhing every thing with 
the neateft want of judgment. 

Befides thefe, there is a fourth fort of men, 
who pretend to diveft themfelves of partiality on 
both fides, and to get above that imperfect idea 
of their fubjeét, which little writers fall into; 
who propofe to themfelves a calm {earch after 
truth, and a rational adherence to probability in 
their hiftorical collections: who neither wifh to 
be led into the fables of fuperftition, nor are 
willing to fupport the injuftice of a malignant 
criticifm ; but, endeavouring to fteer in a mid- 
dle way, have obtained a character of failing 
leaft in the choice of materials for hiftory, 
though drawn from the darkeft ages. 
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Being therefore to write fomething concern- 
ing a Life, which there is little profpeét of our 
knowing, after it has been the fruitlefs enquiry 
of fo many ages, and which has however beem 
thus differently treated by hiftorians, I fhall en- 
deavour to fpeak of it not as a certainty, but as 
the tradition, opinion, or colleétion of authors, 
who have been fuppofed to write of Homer in 
thefe four preceding methods ; to which we alfo 
fhall add fome farther conjecétures of our own. 
After his life has been thus rather invented than 
written, I fhall confider him hiftorically as an 
author, with regard to thofe works which he 
has left behind him: in doing which, we may 
trace the degrees of efteem they have obtained in 
different periods of time, and regulate our pre- 
fent opinion of them, by a view of that age in 
which they were writ. 

















I. I. If we take a view of Homer 
Stories of Ho- in thofe fabulous traditions which 
gner, which are S 7 j 
the effets of the admiration of the ancient hea- 
thens has occafioned, we find them 
running to fuperftition, and mul- 
tiplied, and contradictory to one another, in the 
different accounts which are given with refpeét to 
f‘Egypt and Greece, the two native countries of 
fable. 

We have one in + Exfathius moft ftrangely 
framed, which Alexander Paphius has reported 


2 Fuftathius zz Od. 12. 





extravagant ad- 
217 ation. 
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concerning Homer's birth and infancy. That 
< he was born in Agypt of Damafagoras and 
“< Æthbra, and brought up by a daughter of Orus, 
“ the prieít of Jis, who was herfelf a prophe- 
‘s teís, and from whofe breafts drops of honey 
“< would frequently diftil into the mouth of the 
s< infant. In the night-time the firft founds he 
s€ uttered were the notes of nine feveral birds; 
< in the morning he was found playing with 
‘s mine doves in the bed: the Sz4y/, who attend- 
‘© ed him, ufed to be feifed with a poetical fury, 
< and utter verfes, in which fhe commanded 
< Damafagoras to build a temple to the Mufes : 
‘s this he performed in obedience to her infpira- 
“< tion, and related all thefe things to the child 
“ when he was grown up; who, in memory of 
“« the doves which played with him duiing his 
«< infancy, has in his works preferred this bird 
‘s< to the honour of bringing mbrofia to Ju- 
“< piter.” 

One would think a ftory of this nature fo fit 
for age to talk of, and infancy to hear, were in- 
capable of being handed down to us. But we 
find the tradition again taken up to be heighten- 
ed in one part, and carried forward in another. 

Heliodorus, who had heard of this claim which 
fEgypt put in for Homer, endeavours to ftrengthen 
it by naming Theses for the particular place of 
his birth. He allows too, that a prieft was his 


b Heliod. Zthiop. /. 3- 
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reputed father, but that his real father, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Ægypt, was Mercury: he 
fays, ‘© That when the Prieft was celebrating the 
* rites of his country, and therefore flept with 
“ his wife in the Temple, the God had know- 
‘© ledge of her, and begot Homer: that he was 
«e born with tufts of hair on his =£ thigh, as a 
e fign of unlawful generation, from whence he 
“< was called Homer by the nations through which 
“« he wandered: that he himfelf was the occa- 
< fion why this ftory of his divine extraction 1s 
“<< unknown ; becaufe he neither told his name, 
“ race, nor country, being afhamed of his exile, 
€“ to which his reputed father drove him from 
< among the confecrated youths, on account of 
<< that mark, which their priefts efteemed a tef- 
“ tumony of an inceftuous birth.” 

Thefe are the extravagant ftories by which 
men, who have not been able to exprefs how 
much they admire him, tranfcend the bounds of 
probability to fay fomething extraordinary. ‘The 
mind, that becomes dazzled with the fight of his 
performances, lofes the common idea of a man 
in the fancied fplendor of perfection : it deems 
nothing lefs than a God worthy to be his Father, 
nothing lefs than a Prophetefs deferving to be 
his nurfe; and, growing unwilling that he fhould 
be {poken of in a language beneath its imagina- 
tions, delivers fables in the place of hiftory. 


i O pAmpos, Femur. 
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But whatever has thus been offered to fupport 
the claim of Ægypt, they who plead for Greece 
are not to be accufed for coming fhort of it. 
Their fancy rofe with a refinement as much 
above that of their mafters, as the Greek Imagi- 
nation was fuperior to that of the Ægyptians : 
their Fiction was but a Veil, and frequently 
wrought fine enough to be feen through, fo that 
it hardly hides the meaning it 1s made to cover, 
from the firft glance of the imagination. Fora 
proof of this, we may mention that poetical 
genealogy which is delivered for Homers, in the 
a Greek treatife of the contention between him 
and Hefiod, and but little varied by the relation 
of it in Suzdas. 

<< The Poet Linus (fay they) was born of A- 
“ pollo, and Tbccofe the Daughter of Neptune. 
<c Pierus of Linus: Oeagrus of King Péerus and 
<< the Nymph Methone: Orpheus of Oeagrus and 
“© the Mufe Calliope. From Orpheus came Ofbrys ; 
« from him Harmonides; from him Péhiloterpus ; 
< from him Exuphemus; from him Epiphrades, 
« who begot Menalops, the father of Dzus; Dius 
s had Hefod the Poet and Perfes by Pucamede, 
< the daughter of Apollo: then Perfes had Maen, 
<< on whofe daughter Crythers, the river Meles 
“<< begot Homer.” 

Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, con- 
trived induftrioufly to raife our idea to the higheft, 


a 'Ayà “One 19 Howes. 
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where Gods, Goddeffes, Mufes, Kings and Poets 
link in a defcent ; nay, where Poets are made to 
depend, as it were, in clufters upon the fame 
ftalk beneath one another. If we confider too 
that Hurmonides is derived from harmony, Péz- 
loterpus from love of delight, Euphemus from beau- 
tiful diction, Epiphrades from intelligence, and 
Pucamede from prudence ; it may not be impro- 
bable, but the inventors meant, by a fiction of 
this nature, to turn fuch qualifications into per- 
fons, as were agreeable to his character, for 
whom the line was drawn: fo that every thing 
divine or great, will thus come together by the 
extravagant indulgence of fancy, while Admi- 
ration turns itfelf in fome to bare Fable, in 
others to Allegory. 

After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, we 
may regularly view him in one pafilage concern- 
ing his birth, which, though it differs in a cir- 
cum ftance, from what has been here delivered, 
yet carries on the fame air, and regards the fame 
traditions. ‘There is a fhort life of Homer attri- 
buted to Plutarch, wherein a third part of Ari- 
ftotle on poetry, which is now loft, is quoted for. 
an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 
mer. ‘€ At the time when Neleus, the fon of 
“<< Codrus, led the colony which was {fent into 
«< Tonia, there was in the ifland of Jo a young 
« girl, comprefied by a Genzus, who delighted 
<< to aflociate with the Mufes, and fhare in their 
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<< conforts. She, finding herfelf with child, and 
« being touched with the fhame of what had 
< happened to her, removed from thence toa 
« place called Ægina. ‘There fhe was taken in 
“ an excurfion made by robbers, and being 
“< brought to Smyrna, which was then under the 
“<< Lydians, they gave her to Mazon the King, 
“< who married her upon account of her beauty. 
«< But while fhe walked on the bank of the ri- 
“<< ver Meles, fhe brought forth Homer, and ex- 
<< pired. ‘The infant was taken by Mazon, and 
s bred up as his fon, till the death of that 
«< Prince.” And from this point of the {tory the 
Poet is let down into his traditional poverty. 
Here we fee, though he be taken out of the line- 
age of Meles, where we met him before, he has 
{till as wonderful a rife invented for him ; he is 
ftill to fpring from a Demigod, one who was of 
a poetical difpofition, from whom he might in- 
herit a foul turned to poetry, and receive an af- 
fiftance of heavenly infpiration. 

In his life the moft general tradition concern- 
ing him is his 44indnefs, yet there are fome who 
will not allow even this to have happened after 
the manner in which it falls upon other men: 
chance and ficknefs are excluded; nothing lefs 
than Gods and heroes muft be vifibly concerned 
about him. ‘Thus we find among the different 
accounts which ° Hermzas has colleéted concern- 


£ Hermias in Phed. Pat. Leo Allat. de Patr. Hom, Ce ID- 
d 3 
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ing his blindnefs, that when Homer refolved to 
write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire to 
fill his mind with a juft idea of fo glorious a hero: 
wherefore, having paid all due honours at his 
tomb, he intreats that he may obtain a fight of 
him. ‘The hero grants his poet’s petitiou, and 
rifes in a glorious fuit of armour, which caft fo 
unfufferable a fplendor, that Homer loft his eyes, 
while he gazed for the inlargement of his notions. 

If this be any thing more than a mere fable, 
one would be apt to imagine it infinuated his 
contracting a blindnefs by too intenfe an appli- 
cation while he wrote his Ziad. But itis a very 
pompous way of letting us into the knowledge 
of fo fhort a truth: it looks as if men imagined 
the lives of poets fhould be poetically written ; 
that to {peak plainly of them, were to {peak con- 
temptibly ; or that we debafe them, when they 
are placed in lefs glorious company than thofe 
exalted fpirits which they themfelves have been 
fond to celebrate. We may however in fame 
meafure be reeonciled to this laft idle fable, for 
having occafioned fo beautiful an Epifode in the 
Ambra of Politian. ‘That which does not in- 
form us in a hiftory, may pleafe us in its proper 


{phere of poetry. 
























































II. Such ftories as thefe have 
been the effects of a fuperftitious 
fondnefs, and of the aftonifhment 
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of men at what they confider in a view of per- 
fećtion. But neither have all the fame taíte, nor 
do they equally fubmit to the fuperiority of others, 
nor bear that human nature, which they know 
to be imperfect, fhould be praifed in an extreme, 
without oppofition. From fome principles of 
this kind have arifen a {fecond fort of ftories, 
which glance at Homer with malignant fuppofi- 
tions, and endeavour to throw a dimiunifhing air 
over his life, as a kind of anfwer-to thofe who 
fought to aggrandize him injudicioufly. 
Under this head we may reckon thofe un- 
grounded conjectures with which his adverfaries 
afperfe the very defign and profecution of his 
travels, when they infinuate, that they were one 
continued fearch after authors who had written 
before him, and particularly upon the fame fub- 
ject, in order to deftroy them, or to rob them of 
their inventions. 
Thus we read in f Diodorus Siculus, ** ‘That 
there was one Daphne the daughter of Tirefas, 
‘<< who from her infpirations obtained the title 
‘<< of a Sibyl. She had a very extraordinary ge- 
‘< nius, and being made prieftefs at Delphos, 
‘© wrote oracles with wonderful elegance, which 
«< Homer fought for, and adorned his poems 
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“ with feveral of her verfes.” But fhe is placed 
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now afcribed to the SzJy/s, they are more mio 
dern than to be able to confirm the ftory ; which, 
as it is univerfally affented to, difcovers that 
whatever there isin them incommon with Jiowmer, 
the compilers have rather taken from him; per- 
haps to ftrengthen the authority of their work 
by the protection of this tradition. 

The next infinuation we hear is from Suzdas, 
that Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous 
for poetry, and wrote concerning that war in 
the Dorick letter which he invented, probably 
much again{t Agamemnon and Ulyffes, his mortal 
enemies. Upon this account fome have fancied 
his works were fuppreffed by Agamemnon’s potte- 
rity, or that their entire deftruction was contrived 
and effected by Homer when he undertook the 
fame fubject. But furely the works of fo con- 
fiderable a man, when they had been able to 
bear up fo long a time as that which pafied be- 
tween the fiege of Trey, and the flourifhing of 
Homer, muít have been too much difperfed, for 
one of fo mean a condition as he 1s reprefented, 
to have dceitroyed in every place, though he had 
been never fo much affifted by the vigilant tem- 
per of envy. And we may fay too, that what 
might have been capable of raifing this prin- 
ciple in him, muft be capable of being in 
{ome meature efteemed by others, and of hav- 


ing at Ieaft one line of it preferved to us as 
his. 
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After him, in the order of time, we meet with 
a whole fet of names, to whom the maligners 
of Homer would have him obliged, without be- 
ing able to prove their affertion. Suidas men- 
tions Corinnus Ilienfis, the fecretary of Palamedes, 
who writ a poem upon the fame fubjeét, but no 
one is produced as having feen it. s Tzetzes 
mentions (and from Jobannes Melala only) Sify- 
phus the Ccan, fecretary of Teucer, but it is not 
fo much as known if he writ verfe or profe. Be- 
fides thefe, are Dzéfys the Cretan, fecretary to 
Idomeneus, and Dares the Phrygian, an atten- 
dant of Heéfor, who have f{purious treatifes paf- 
fing under their names. From each of thefe is 
Homer {aid to have borrowed his whole argu- 
ment; fo inconfiftent are thefe ftories with one 
another. 

‘The next names we find, are Demodocus, whom 
Homer might have met at Corcyra; and Phemius, 
whom he might have met at Ithaca: the one (as 
° Plutarch fays) having according to tradition 
written the war of Troy, the other the return of 
the Grecian captains. But thefe are only two 
names of friends, which he is pleafed to honour 
with eternity in his poem, or two different pic- 
tures of himfelf, as author of the Iad and Ody/- 
Jes, or entirely the children of his imagination, 
without any particular allufion. So that his 
ufage here puts me in mind of his own Vulcan 


# Uzctzes Chil. 5. D/L. 20 b Plutarch on Adufik. 
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in the! Miad: the God had caft two ftatues, 
which he endued with the power of motion ; and 
it is faid prefently after, that he is fcarce able to 
go unlefs they fupport him. 
It is reported by fome, fays * Ptolemæus Ephe- 
flio, ‘© That there was before Homer a woman 
“<< of Memphis, called Phantafiaza, who writ of the 
“ wars of Troy, and the wandrings of Uses. 
e Now Homer arriving at Memphis where fhe 
“ had laid up her works, and getting acquainted 
“ with Phanitas, whofe bufinefs it was to copy 
« the facred writings, he obtained a fight of 
“ thefe, and followed entirely the fcheme fhe 
“ had drawn.” But this is a wild ftory, which 


{peaks of an Ægyptran woman with a Greck 
name, and who never was heard of but upon 
this account. It appears indeed from his know- 
ledge of the Ægyptian learning, that he was in- 
itiated into their myfteries, and for ought we 
know by one Phanitas. But if we confider what 
the name of the woman fignifies, it feems only 
as if from being ufed in a figurative expreffion, it 
had been miftaken afterwards for a proper name. 
And then the meaning will be, that having ga- 
thered as much information concerning the Gre- 
cian and Trojan ftory, as he could be furnifhed 
with from the accounts of 4gyft, which were 
generally mixed with fancy and fable, he 
wrought out his plans of the Jad and the Odyfes, 


+ Iliad. xviii. k Ptol. Ep. Excerpt. apud Photium, L 
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We pafs all thefe ftories, together with the 
little Iliad of Siagrus, mentioned by Ækan. 
But one cannot leave this fubjećt without re- 
flecting on the depreciating humour, and odd 
induftry of man, which fhews itfelf in raifing 
fuch a number of infinuations that elafh with 
each other, and in fpiriting up fuch a croud of 
unwarranted names to fupport them. Nor can 
we but admire at the contradictory nature of 
this proceeding; that names of works, which 
either never were in being, or never worthy to 
live, fhould be produced only to perfuade us that 
the moft lafting and beautiful poem of the an- 
cients was taken out of them. <A beggar might 
be content to patch up a garment with fuch 
fhreds as the world throws away, but it is never 
to be imagined an Emperor would make his robes 
of them. 

After Homer had fpent a confiderable time in 
travel, we find him towards his age introduced 
to fuch an action as tends to his difparagement. 
It is not enough to accufe him for fpoiling the 
dead, they raife a living author, by whom he 
muft be bafled in that qualification on which 
his fame is founded. 

There is in ™ Hefiod an account of an ancient 
poetical contention at the funeral of Amphidamas, 
in which, he fays, he obtained the prize, but 
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does not mention from whom he carricd it, 
There is alfo among the ° Hymns afcribed to Ho- 
mer, a prayer to Venus for fuccefs in a poetical 
difpute, but 1t neither mentions where, nor 
againft whom. But though they have neglect- 
ed to name their antagonifts, others have fince 
taken care to fill up the ftories by putting them 
together. The making two fuch confiderable 
names in poetry engage, carries an amufing 
pomp in it, lke making two heroes of the firft 
sank enter the lifts of combat. And if Homer 
and Hefid had their parties among the Gram- 
marzans, here was an excellent opportunity for 
Hefod’s favourers to make a facrifice of Homer. 
Hence a bare conjecture might ipread into a 
tradttion, then the tradition give occafion to an 
epigram, which is yet extant, and again the cepi- 
gram (for want of knowing the time it was writ 
in) be alledged as a proof of that conjeéture from 
whence it fprung. After this a whole treatife 
was written upon it, which appears not very 
ancient, becaufe it mentions Adrian : the ftory 
agrees in the main with the fhort account we 
find in ° Plutarch, * That Ganz&for, the fon of 
<< Amphidamus, King of Eubæa, being ufed to 
«< celebrate his father’s funeral games, invited 
« from all parts men famous for ftrength and 
“« wifdom. Among thefe Homer and Hefiod ar- 


a Hom. Fhmn. 2. ad Venerem. o ‘Aywr Opas 9 Hoey, 
P Plut, Banzuct of the fever wife men, 
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s< rived at Chalcis. ‘The king Panidas prefided 
‘© over the conteít, which being finifhed, he de- 
“< creed the Trzpos to Hefiod, with this fentence, 
‘“ That the poet of peace and huíbandry better 
‘< deferved to be crowned, than the poet of war 
‘< and contention. Whereupon Hefiod dedicated 
‘< the prize to the mufes, with this inícription, 


cc “Hoeiod@: Meceais EA xwvis: TOV d aveduxev, 
i “Y uve VINNT AC Ey Kaarxiods SELOV “Openpov. 


Which are two lines taken from that place in 
Hefiod where he mentions no antagonift, and 
altered, that the two names might be brought 
in, as is evident by comparing them with thefe, 








e f a f ? x 
Y peve vinnoavlo Péepery Tpi TO ATWEV| E, 
‘ \ > \ f f 3 > 7 
* Tov uey Eyw Mzegonçs “EAixtwviadecao avebyxna.” 





To anfwer this ftory, we may take notice that 
Hefiod is generally placed after Homer. Grevtus, 
his own commentator, fets him a hundred years 
lower „p and whether he were fo or no, yet Plu- 
tarch has {lightly paffed the whole account as a 
fable. Nay, we may draw an argument againft 
it from Hefiod himfelf: he had a love of Fame, 
which caufed him to engage at the funeral 
games, and which went fo far as to make him 
record his conqueft in his own works; had he 
defeated Homer, the fame principle would have 


2 Plut. Symp. 1.5. §. 2. 











cords his glory, would not omit the nobleft cir- 
cumftance, and Homer, like a captive prince, had 
certainly graced the triumph of his adverfary. 
Towards the latter end of his life, there is 
another {tory invented, which makes him con- 
clude it in a manner altogether beneath the 





greatnefs of a genius. We find, in the life {aid 
to be written by Plutarch, a tradition, ‘‘ That 
<< he was warned by an oracle to beware of the 
<< young mens riddle. ‘This remained long ob- 
ec {cure to him, till he arrived at the ifland Jos. 
< There, as he fat to behold the fifhermen, they 
<< propofed to him a riddle in verfe, which he 
«< being unable to anfwer, died for grief.” This 
{tory refutes itfelf, by carrying fuper{tition at 
one end, and folly at the other. It feems con- 
ceived with an air of derifion, to lay a great 
man in the duft after a foolifh manner. ‘The 
fame fort of hand might have framed that tale 
of Ariftotle’s drowning himfelf becaufe he could 
not account for the Eurzpus: the defign 1s the 
fame, the turn the fame; and all the difference, 
that the great men are each to fuffer in his cha- 
racter, the one by a poetical riddle, the other by 
a philofophical problem. But thefe are accidents 
which can only arife from the meannefs of pride,- 
or extravagance of madnefs: a foul enlarged 
with knowledge (fo vaftly as that of Homer) bet- 
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ter knows the proper ftrefs which is to be laid 
upon every incident, and the proportion of con- 
cern, or carelefinefs, with which it ought to be 
affected. But it 1s the fate of narrow capacities 
to meafure mankind by a falfe ftandard, and 
imagine the great, like themfelves, capable of 
being difconcerted by little occafions; to frame 
their malignant fables according to this i imagi- 
nation, and to ítand detected by it as by an evi- 


dent mark of ignorance. 








III. The third manner in which n ITI. 

the life of Homer has been written tores of Fe- 
is but an amafiing of all the tra- from trifling cu- 
ditions and hints which the wri- 7 

ters could meet with, great or little, in order to 
tell a {tory of him to the world. Perhaps the 
want of choice materials might put them upon 
the neceffity ; or perhaps an injudicious defire 
of faying all they could, occafioned the fault. 
However it be, a life compofed of trivial cir- 
cumftances, which (though it give a true ac- 
count of feveral pafiages) fhews a man but little 
in that light in which he was moft famous, and 
has hardly any thing correfpondent to the idea 
we entertain of him: fuch a life, I fay, will 
never an{fwer rightly the demand the world has 
upon an hiftorian. Yet the moft formal ac- 
count we have of Homer is of this nature, I 


mean that which is faid to be colleéted by He- 
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rodotus. It is, in fhort, an unfupported minute 
treatife, compofed of events which he within 
the compafs of probability, and belong to the 
lowef{t {phere of life. It feems to be entirely 
conducted by the f{pirit of a Grammarian; ever 
abounding with extempore verfes, as 1f it were to 
prove a thing fo ungueftionable as our author’s 
title to rapture ; and at the fame time the occa- 
fions are fo poorly invented, that they miíbe- 
come the warmth of: a poetical imagination. 
There 1s nothing in it above the life which a 
Grammarian might lead himfelf; nay, it is but 
fuch a one as they commonly do lead, the higheft 
{tage of which is to be maffer of a fchool. But 
becaufe this is a treatife to which writers have 
had recourfe for want of a better, I fhall give 
the following abftracét of it. 

Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hun- 
dred fixty eight years after the fiege of Troy, and 
fix hundred twenty two years before the expedi- 
tion Of Xerxes. His mother’s name was Cryzheis, 
who proving unlawfully with child, was fent 


away from Cume by her uncle, with J/menias, 
one of thofe who led the colony of Smyrna, then 


building. A while after, as fhe was celebrating 
a feftival with other women on the banks of the 
river Meles, fhe was delivered of Homer, whom 
fhe therefore named Meélefigenes. Upon this the. 
left J/menias, and fupported herfelf by her la- 
bour, till Phemius (who taught a fchool in 
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Smyrna) fell in love with her, and married her. 
But both dying in procefs of time, the {chool 
fell to Homer, who managed it with fuch wif- 

dom, that he was univerfally admired both by 
natives and ftrangers. Amongft thefe latter was 
Mentes, a mafter of a {hip from Leucadia, by 
whofe perfuafions and promifes he gave up his 
{chool, and went to travel: with him he vifited 
Spain and Italy, but was left behind at J+rhaca 
upon account of a defluxion in his eyes. During 
his {tay he was entertained by one Mentor, a 
man of fortune; juftice, and hofpitality, and 
learned the principal incidents of Usyfes’s life. 
But at the return of Mentes, he went from thence 
to Colophon, where, his defluxion renewing, he 
fell entirely blind. Upon this he could think of 
no better expedient than to go back to Smyrna, 
where perhaps he might be fupported by thofe 
who knew him, and have the leifure to addict 
himfelf to poetry. But there he found his po- 
verty increafe, and his hopes of encouragement 
fail; fo that he removed to Cumæ, and by the 
way was entertained for fome time at the houfe 
of one Tychius a leather-dreffer. At Cumæ his 
poems were wonderfully admired, but when he 
propofed to eternize their town if they would al- 
low him a falary, he was anfwered, that there 
would be no end of maintaining all the “Oppo; 
or blind men, and hence he got the name of He- 


mer. From Cumæ he went to Phocea, where 
VOT. É; e 
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one Thcfforides (a {chool-mafter alfo) offered to 
maintain him if he would fuffer him to tran- 
fcribe his verfes: this Homer complying with 
through mere neceffity, the other had no fooner 
gotten them, but he removed to Cros; there 
the poems gained him wealth and honour, while 


the author himfelf hardly earned his bread by 








were publifhed there by a {chool-mafter, Homer 
refolved to find him out. Having therefore 
landed near that place, he was received by one 
Glaucus a fhepherd, (at whofe door he had like 
to have been worried by dogs) and carried by 
him to his mafter at Boll/ffus, who admiring his 
knowledge, intrufted him with the education of 
his children. Here his praife began to fpread, 

and Thefforides, who heard of his neighbour- 
hood, fled before him. He removed however 
fome time afterwards to Chios, where he fet up 
a {chool of poetry, gained a competent fortune, 
married a wife, and had twodaughters, the one 
of which died young, the other was married to 
his patron at Boliiffus. Here he inferted in his 
poems the names of thofe to whom he had been 
moft obliged, as Mentes, Phemitus, Mentor, and 
Tychius ; and refolving for Athens, he made ho- 
nourable mention of that city, to prepare the 
Athenians for a kind reception. But as he went, 


the fhip put in at Samos, where he continued the 
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whole winter, finging at the houfes of great 
men, with a train of boys after him. In {pring 
he went on board again in order to profecute his 
journey to Athens, but landing by the way at 
Tos, he fell fick, died, and was buried on the fea- 


fhore. 
This is the life of Homer afcribed to Herodo- 


tus, though it is wonderful it fhould be fo, fince 
it evidently contradicts his own iffory, by placing 
Homer fix hundred twenty-two years before the 
expedition of Xerxes; whereas Herodotus him- 
felf, who was alive at the time of that expedi- 
tion, fays, Homer was only * four hundred years 
before him. However, if we can imagine that 
there may be any thing of truth in the main 
parts of this treatife, we may gather thefe ge- 
neral obfervations from it: that he fhewed a 


great thirft after knowledge, by undertaking fuch 
long and numerous travels: that he manifefted 


an unexampled vigour of mind, by being able 
to write with more fire under the difadvantages 
of blindnefs, and the utmoft poverty, than any 
poet after him in better circumftances ; and that 
he had an unlimited fenfe of fame, (the atten- 


dant of noble fpirits) which prompted hrm to 
engage in new travels, both under thefe difad~ 


vantages, and the additional burthen of old age. 


But it will not perhaps be either improper or 
éicult to make fome conjeCtures which feem to 


Herod. /. Z- 
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lay open the foundation from whence the tradi 

tions which frame the low lives of Homer have 
rifen. We may confider, that there are no hifto- 
rians of his time, (or none handed down to us) 
who have mentioned him ; and that he has never 
{poken plainly of himfelf, in thofe works which 
have been afcribed to him without controverfy. 
However, an eager defire to know fomething 
concerning him has occafioned mankind to la- 
bour the point under thefe difadvantages, and 





turn on all hands to fee if there were any thing 
left which might have the leaft appearance of 
information. Upon the fearch, they find no re- 
mains but his zame and works, and refolve to tor- 








The reafon why it was given, muft be fome acci- 
dent of his life. 
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an sofiage, and then he muft be delivered as fuch 
in a war (according to « Proclus) between Smyrna 
and Chios. A third can derive the name ‘O py 
opwy, non videns, from whence he muft be a blind 
man (as in the piece afcribed to “ Herodotus). A 
fourth brings it from “Ops eeitv, fpeaking in coun- 
cif; and then (as it is in Suzdes) he muft, by a 
divine infpiration, declare to the Smyra@zans, that 
they fhould war againtft Colophon. <A fifth finds 
the word may be brought to fignify following 
others, or joining bhimfelf to them, and then he 
mutt be called Homer for faying, (as it is quoted 
from * 4riftotle in the life afcribed to Plutarch) 
that he would ‘Opype, or follow the Lydians 
from Smyrna. ‘Thus has the name been turned 
and winded, enough at leaft to give a fufpicion, 
that he who got a zew etymology, got either a mew 
life of him, or fomething which he added to the 
old one 

However, the zame itfelf not affording enough 
to furnifh out a whole life, his works muít be 
brought in for affiftance, and it is taken for 
granted, That where he has not fpoken of him- 
felf, he lies veiled beneath the perfons or actions 
of thofe whom he defcribes. Becaufe he calls a 
poet by the name of Phemzus in his Odyfey, they 
conclude this ” Phemius was his mafter. Becaufe 


he fpeaks of Demodocus as another poet who was 





























u Procl. vit, Hom. w Herod. wit. Hom. x Plut. 
gıt. Hom. Y Herod. vit. Hom. 
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blind, and frequented palaces ; hc muft be fent 
about * blind, to fing at the doors of rich men. 
If Ulyffes be fet upon by dogs at his fhepherd’s 
cottage, becaufc this is a low adventure, it is 
thought to be his own at Bol/iffus. * And if he 
calls the leather-dreffer, who made “4ax’s fhield, 
by the name of Tychius, he muft have been fup- 
ported by fuch an one in his wants: nay, fome 
have been fo violently carried into this way of 
conjecturing, that the bare ° /fmile of a woman 
who works hard for her livelihood, is faid to 
have been borrowed from his mother’s condition, 
and brought as a proof of it. Thus he is ftull 
imagined to intend himfelf ; and the fictions of 
poetry, converted into real faéts, are delivered 
for his life, who has affigned them to others. 
All thofe ftories in his works which fuit with a 
mean condition are fuppofed to have happened 
to him; though the fame way of inference ugat 




















great parts of life. 
There are fome other fcattered ftories of Ho- 


mer which fall not under thefe heads, but are 





however of as trifling a nature; as much unfit 
for the materials of hiftory, {till more unground- 


ed, if poffible, and arifing merely from chance, 


z Herod. vit. Hom, a Ibid. h Vid. AZ. Dacier’s 
Life of Homer. 
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or the humours of men: fuch 1s the report we 
meet with from ° Heraclides, that ‘* Homer was 
< fined at Athens for a madman;” which feems 
invented by the difciples of Seacrgtes, to caft an 
odium upon the “Athenians for their confenting 
to the death of their mafter, and carries in 1t 
fomething like a declaiming revenge of the 
{chools, as if the world fhould imagine the one 
could be efteemed mad, where the other was put 
to death for being wicked. Such another report 
is that in* A/fan, * That Homer portioned his 
‘© daughter with fome of his works for want of 
< money ;” which looks but like a jeft upon a 
poor wit, which at firft might have had an Epi- 
grammatift for its father, and been afterwards 
gravely underftood by fome painful collector. In 
fhort, mankind have laboured heartily about him 
to no purpofe ; they have caught up every thing 
greedily, with that bufy minute curiofity and un- 
fatisfactory inquifitivenefs which Seneca calls the 
Difeafe of the Greeks; they have puzzled the 
caufe by their attempts to find it out; and, like 
travellers defttrute of a road, yet refolved to 
make one over unpafiable deferts, they fuperin- 


duce error, inftead of removing ignorance. 
































e Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl. in vita Socratis. 3 Æl- 
an. 4. Q. cap. I5. 
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IV, IV. Whenever any authors have 
jechures. con. attempted to write the life of Ho- 
cerning Homer. mer, clear trom fuper{tition, envy, 
and trifling, they have grown afhamed of all 
thefe traditions. ‘This, however, has not occa- 
fioned them to defift from the undertaking; but 
ftill the difficulty which could not make them 
defift, has neceffitated them, either to deliver the 
old ftory with excufes, or elfe, inftead of a life, 
to compofe a treatife partly of critici/m, and 
partly of charaéfer ; rather defcriptive, than fup- 
ported by action, and the air of hiftory. 

His Time, ‘They begin with acquainting us, 
that the Zzme in which he lived has 
never been fixed beyond difpute, and that the 
opinions of authors are various concerning it: 
but the controverfy, in its feveral conjectures, 
includes a {pace of years between the earlieft and 
late{t, from twenty-four to about five hundred, 
after the fiege of Troy. Whenever the time was, 
it'feems not to have been near that fiege, from 
his own ° Invocation of the Mufes to recount the 
catalogue of the fhips: ‘*‘ For we, fays he, have 
*s only heard a rumour, and know nothing par- 
*s ticularly.” It is remarked by ‘ Velleius Pa- 
€ "Hysic OF xaO ocr autopsy BOE tr tduev. Thad. ii. v. 4.87 ° 

Hic longe a temporibus belli quod compofuit, 'Froici, 
quam quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam ferme ante annus 950 flo- 
ruit, intra mille ratus eft: quo nomine non eft mirandum 


quod fzpe illud ufurpat, sios vur Beóros sios. Hoc enim ut bomi- 
“um yta feculorum notatur differentia. Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. 
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ferculus, ‘That it muft have been confiderably la- 
ter, from his own confeffion, that ‘* mankind 
‘< was but half as {trong in his age, as in that 
<< he writ of ;” which, as it is founded upon a 
notion of a gradual degeneracy in our nature, 
difcovers the interval to have been long between 
Homer and his fubjeét. But not to trouble our- 
felves with entering into all the dry difpute, we 
may take notice, that the world is inclined to 
{ftand by the ë 4rundelian marble, as the moft 
certain computation of thofe early times; and 
this, by placing him at the time when Diogene- 
tus ruled in Athens, makes him flourifh a little 
before the O/ympiads were eftablifhed ; about three 
hundred years after the taking of Troy, and near 
a thoufand before the Chrifftan Æra. For afar- 
ther confirmation of this, we have fome great 
names of antiquity who give him a cotemporary 
agreeing with the computation: ° Cicero fays, 
There was a tradition that Homer lived about the 
time of Lycurgus. ‘ Strabo tells us, It was re- 
ported that Lycurgus went to Chzos for an inter- 
view with him. And even * Plutarch, when he 
fays, Lycurgus received Homer's works from the 
grandfon of that Creophilus with whom he had 
lived, does not put him fo far backward, but 
that poffibly they might have been alive at the 
fame time. 


g Vide Dacier, Du Pin, Ec. concerning the Arundelia 
marble. h Cicero Ou. Tufcul. l. §. + Straba, 
? 10 k Plut. vitå Lycurgi. 
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The next difpute regards hie 
country, concerning which Adrian 
enquired of the Gods, as a queítion not to be 
fettled by men; and /4ppion (according to” Pliny) 
raifed a {pirit for his information. ‘That which 
has increafed the difficulty, is the number of con- 
tefting places, of which Suidas has reckoned up 
nineteen in one breath. But his ancient com- 
mentator, Didymus, found the fubjeét fo fer- 
tile, as to employ a great part of his four thou- 
fand volumes upon it. There is a prophecy of 
the Sz4y/s that he fhould be born at Salamis in Cy- 
prus; and then to play an argument of the fame 
nature againft it, there is the oracle given to A- 
drian afterwards, that fays he was born in Ithaca. 
There are cuftoms of Molia and Ægypt cited from 
his works, to make out by turns and with the 
fame probability, that he belonged to each of 
them. There was a /chool fhewed for his at Co- 
lophon, and a tomb at Jos, both of equal ftrength 
to prove he had his birth in either. As for the 
Jitbenians, they challenged him as born where 
they had a colony ; or elfe in hehalf of Greece in 
general, and as the metropolis of its learning, they 
made his name free of their city (gu. Licini & 
Mutié lege, fays Poltzan) after the manner of 
that law by which all Jta/y became free of Rome. 


His Country. 























l Ayúv Oph 15 “Hoes, of Adrian’s Oracle. m Plir. 
l. 30. cap. 2. n Seneca £p, 88. concerning Didymus 
° Politian. Pref. in Homerum, 
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All thefe have their authors to record their titles, 
but ftill the weight of the queftion feems to lie 
between Smyrna and Chios, which we muft there- 
fore take a little more notice of. That Homer 
was born at Smyrna, is endeavoured to be proved 
by an’ FEpzgram, recorded to have been under 
the Statue of Pzf/ffratus at Athens; by the reports 
mentioned in Cicero, Strabo and A. Gellius; and 
by the Greek lives, which pafs under the names 
of Herodotus, Plutarch and Proclus; as alfo the 
two that are anonymous. The * Swyrueans built 
a temple to him, caft medals of him, and grew 
fo poffeft of his having been theirs, that it is faid 
they burned Zoz/us for affronting them in the 
perfon of Homer. On the other hand, the Chians 
plead the ancient authorities of * Simonides and 
* Theocritus for his being born among them. They 
mention a race they had, called the Homerrda, 
whom they reckoned his pofterity; they caft 
medals of him ; they fhew to this day an Home- 
rium, or temple of Homer, near Bollifus; and 
clofe their arguments with a quotation from the 
Hymn to Apollo (which is acknowledged for Ho- 









































P? Epigram on Pififtratus 7 the anozymous Life before Homer, 

9 Vitruvius Procem. /. 7. 

* Simonides Frag. de brevitate vite, quoting a verfe of Homers 
"Ev OF TO MAKAALrOY Xi: Lesorey devine. 
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mers by * Thucydides) where he calls himfelf, 
“< The blind man that inhabits Chos.” The 
reader has here the fum of the large treatife of 
Leo Allatius, written particularly on the fubjeét *, 
in which, after having feparately weighcd the pre- 
tenfions of all, he concludes for Chios. For my 
part, I determine nothing in a point of fo much 
uncertainty ; neither which of thefe was honour- 
ed with his birth, nor whether any of them was, 
nor whether each may not have produced his 
own Homer; fince » Xenophon fays, there were 
many of the name. But one cannot avoid being 
furprized at the prodigious veneration for his 
character, which could engage mankind with 
fuch eagernefs in a point fo little effential ; that 
Kings fhould fend to oracles for the enquiry of 
his birth-place ; that cities fhould be in ftrife 
about it, that whole lives of learned men fhould 
be employed upon it; that fome fhould write 
treatifes ; that others fhould call up fpirits about 
it; that thus, 1n fhort, heaven, earth and hell 
fhould be fought to, for the decifion of a queftion 
which terminates in curiofity only. 

If we endeavour to find the pa- 
rents Of Homer, the fearch is as 
fruitlefs. * Ephorus had made Micon to be his 
father, by a niece whom he defloured ; and this 
has fo far obtained as to give him the derivative 












His Parents. 


t Thucyd. Zé. 3. ° Leo Allatius de patria Homeri. 
w Xcnophon de &guivocis. * Plut, vwitd Hom, ex Ephoro, 
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name of Meontdes. His mother (if we allow 
the {tory of Moz) is called Crytheis: but we are 
loft again 1n uncertainty, 1f we fearch farther ; 
for Suidas has mentioned Fumetis or Polycafte ; 
and ” Paufanias, Clymene of Themifio; which 
happens, becaufe the contefting countries find 
out mothers of their own for him. ‘Tradition 
has in this cafe afforded us no more light, than 
what may ferve to fhew its fhadows in confufion ; 
they ftrike the fight with fo equal a probability, 
that we are in doubt which to chufe, and muft 
pafs the queftion undecided. 

If we enquire concerning his own 
name, even that 1s doubted of. He 
has been called Melefigenes from the river where 
he was born. Homer has been reckoned an afci- 
titious name, from fome accident in his life: the 
Certamen Homericum calls him once 4Auletes, per- 
haps from his mufical genius; and * Lucian, Ti- 
granes; it may be from a confufion with that 
Tigranes or ° Tigretes, who was brother of Queen 
Artemifia, and whofe name has been fo far 
mingled with his, as to make him be efteemed 
author of fome of the leffer works which are 
afcribed to. Homer. It may not be amifs to clofe 
thefe criticifms with that agreeable derifion where- 
with Lucran treats the humour of Grammarians 
in their fearch after minute and impof_fible en- 











His Name. 














y Paufanias, /. 10. z Lucian’s true hiftorys le 2e 
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quiries, when he feigns, that he had talked over 


the point with Homer, in the /fland of the Bleffed. 
« I afked him, fays he, of what country he was? 





cc tell, becaufe fome had informed him, that he 
‘© was of Chios, fome of Smyrna, and others of 





At his birth he appears not to 
His Blindnefs- ave been blind, whatever he might 


be afterwards. The * Chian medal of him 
(which is of great antiquity, according to Leo 
Allatius) feats him with a volume open, and 
reading intently. But there is no need of proofs 
from antiquity for that which every line of his 
works will demonftrate. With what an exact- 
nefs, agreeable to the natural appearance of 
things, do his cities ftand, his mountains rife, 
his rivers wind, and his regions lie extended? 
How beautifully are the views of all things drawn 
in their figures, and adorned with their paint- 
ings? What addrefs in action, what vifible cha- 
racters of the paffions infpirit his heroes? It is 
not to be imagined, that a man could have been 
always blind, who thus inimitably copies nature, 
and gives every where the proper proportion, fi- 


* The medal is exhibited at the beginning of this effay. 
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pure, colour and life: ‘* Quem fi quis cæcum ge- 
‘<< nitum putat (fays * Paterculus) omnibus fenfibus 
ec orbus eff: He muft certainly have beheld the 
creation, confidered it with a long atttention, and 
enriched his fancy by the moft fenfible knowledge 
of thofe ideas which he makes the reader fee 
while he but defcribes them. 

As he grew forward in years, he His Education 
was trained up to learning (if we 274 Maper. 
credit < Diodorus) under one ‘* Pronapirdes, a man 
“< of excellent natural endowments, who taught 
“ the Pelafgzck letter invented by Linus.” 

. When he was of riper years, for 
his farther accomplifhment and the 
gratification of his thirft of knowledge, he fpent 


a confiderable part of his time in travelling. 
Upon which account, °* 














His Travels. 
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fupported one who feemed born for fomething 
extraordinary. 

fEgypt being at that time the feat of learning, 
the greate{t wits and geniufes of Greece ufcd to 
travel thither. Among thefe ° Diodorus reckons 
Homer, and to ftrengthen his opinion alledges 
that multitude of their notions which he has re- 
ceived into his poetry, and of their cuftoms, to 
which he alludes in his fictions: fuch as his Gods; 
which are named from the firft Aigyptian Kings ; 
the number of the Mufes taken from the zzze 
Minftrels which attended Ofiris ; the Fea/# where- 
in they ufed to fend their ftatues of the Deities 
into Ætbiopia, and to return after twelve days ; 
and the carrying their dead bodies over the lake 
to a pleafant place called Acherufa near Mem- 
phis, from whence arofe the {tories of Charon, 
Styx, and Elyfum. ‘Thefe are notions which fo 
abound in him, as to make ‘ Herodotus fay, He 
had introduced from thence the religion of Greece. 
And if others have believed he was an Ægypttian, 
from his knowledge of their rites and traditions, 
which were revealed but to few, and of the arts 
and cuftoms which were practifed among them 
in general: it may prove at leaft thus much, that 
he muft have travelled there. 




















e Diod. Sic. Z r. f “Hoiodes yae ey “Opencoy nNAsnicey Télpaxo- 
giors tress Joxiw piv mperCuripys yertcbas, x) s mabosi Bros X% los of moh- 
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As Greece was in all probability his native 
country, and had then began to make an effort 
in learning, we cannot doubt but he travelled 
there alfo, with a particular obfervation. He 
ufes the different dialects which are fpoken in its 
different parts, as one who had been converfant 
with them all. But the argument which ap- 
pears moft irrefragable, is to be taken from his 
catalogue of /hips: he has there given us an exact 
Geography of Greece, where its cities, mountains, 
and plains, are particularly mentioned, where 
the courfes of its rivers are traced out, where the 
countries are laid in order, their bounds affigned, 
and the ufes of their foils fpecified. ‘This the 
ancients, who compared it with the original, 
have allowed to be fo true in all points, that it 
could never have been owing to a loofe and cafual 
information: even Strabos account of Greece is 
but a kind of commentary upon Homer's. 

We may carry this argument farther, to fup- 
pofe his having been round fia Minor, from his 
exact divifion of the Regnum Prtaniz ‘vetus (as 
Horace calls it) into its feparate Dyza/fizes, and the 
account he gives of the bordering nations in al- 
liance with it. Perhaps too, in the wandrings 
of Ulyffes about Sicily, whofe ports and neigh- 
bouring iflands are mentioned, he might contrive 
to fend his Hero where he had made his own 
voyage before. Nor will the fables he has inter- 
mingled be any obje€tion to his having travelled 
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in thofe parts, fince they are not related as the 
hiftory of the prefent time, but the tradition of 
the former. His mention of T4zace, his defcrip- 
tion of the beaíts of Lybia, and of the climate 
in the Fortunate Iflands, may {cem alfo to give us 
a view of him in the extremes of the earth, 
where it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It 
is hard to fet limits to the travels of a man, who 
has fet none to that defire of knowledge which 
made him undertake them. Who can fay what 
people he has not feen, who appears to be verfed 
in the cuftoms of all? Hetakes the globe for the 
{cene on which he introduces his fubjecéts; he 
launches forward intrepidly, like one to whom 
no place is new, and appears a citizen of the 
world in general. 

When he returned from his travels, he feems 
to have applied himfelf to the finifhing of his 
Poems, however he might have either defigned, 
begun, or purfued them before. In thefe he 
treafured up his various acquifitions of know- 
ledge, where they have been preferved through 
many ages, to be as well the proofs of his own 
induftry, as the inftructions of pofterity. He 
could then defcribe his facrifices after the Æoltaz 
manner; or # his leagues with a mixture of Tyo- 
jan and Spartan ceremonies: * he could then 
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and breaking among its croud of iflands: he 
could raproini the numbers of an army, by 
thofe flocks of ! fwans he had feen on the banks 
of the Cay/fer; or being to defcribe that heat of 


battle with which chilles drove the Trojans into 
the river, * he could illuftrate it with an allufion 


from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, when the inhabi- 
tants burned their fields, the grafs-hoppers fled 











before the fire i to ee, in the Ocean. His fancy 








tafk of an zad and an Odyffey. 
In his old gge, he fell blind, an 


fettled at Chios, as he fays in the 
Hymn to Apollo, (which, as is before obferved, is 
acknowledged for liis by Thucydides, and might 
occafion both Szmonides and Theocritus to call him 
a Chian). ' Strabo relates, That Lycurgus, the 
great legiflator of Sparta was reported to have 
a conference with Homer, after he had ftudied 
the laws of Crete and Ægypt, in order to form 
his conftitutions. If this be true, how much a 
nobler reprefentation does it give of him, and 
indeed more agreeable to what we conceive of 
this mighty genius, than thofe {purious accounts 
which keep him down among the meaneft of 
mankind ? What an idea could we frame to our- 


å Iliad. ii. v. 461. k Il. xxi. ¥. 12. 4 Straboy /. 10. 
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d His old age and 
Death. 
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felves, of a converfation held between two per- 
fons fo confiderable ; a philofopher confcious of 
the force of poetry, and a poet knowing in the 
depths of philofophy ; both their fouls improved 
with learning, both eminently raifed above little 
defigns or the meaner kind of intereft, and meet- 
ing together to conful 

















; the evidence of hiftory 






His character . i ; 
and manners. jeCture concerning the genius and 


temper of this great man; perhaps 
his works, which would not furnith us with faéts 
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marrow channel for a fingle {ftream, but as an 
expanfe which might receive an ocean into its 
bofom ; that he had the {ftrongeft defire of im- 
provement, and an unbounded curiofity, which 
made its advantage of every tranfient circum- 
{tance, or obvious accident. His folid and fen- 
tentious manner may make us admire him for a 
man of judgment: one who, in the darkeft 
ages, could enter far into a difquifition of hu- 
man nature; who, notwithf{tanding all the 
changes which governments, manners, rites, and 
even the notions of Virtue, have undergone, and 
notwithftanding the improvements fince made 
in Arts, could {till abound with fo many maxims 
correfpondent to Truth, and notions applicable 
to fo many Sciences. The fire, which is fo ob- 
fervable in his Poem, may make us naturally 
conjeéture him to have been of a warm temper, 
and lively behaviour; and the pleafurable air 
which every where overfpreads it, may give us 
reafon to think, that fire of imagination was tem- 
pered with fweetnefs and affability. If we farther 
obferve the particulars he treats of, and imagine 
that he laid a ftrefs upon the Sentiments he de- 
livers, purfuant to his real opinions; we fhall 
take him to be of a religious fpirit, by his incul- 
cating in almoft every page the worfhip of the 
Gods. We fhall imagine him to be a generous 
lover of his country, from his care to extol it 
every where; which is carried to fuch a height, 
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as to make * Plutarch obferve, That though many 
of the Barbarians are made prifoners or fuppli- 
ants, yet neither of thefe d fgraceful accidents 
(which are comnyon to all nations in war) ever 
happens to one Greek throughout his works. 
We fhall take him to be a compaffionate lover of 
mankind, from his numberlefs praifes of hofpi- 
tality and charity; (if indeed we are not to ac- 
count for them, as the common writers of his 
life imagine, from his owing his fupport to thefe 
virtues). It might feem from his love of ftories, 
with his manner of telling them fometimes, that 


he gave his own picture when he painted his 
Nefior, and, as wife as he was, was no enemy to 


















And that he was not (as may be guefled of Virgil 
from his works) averfe to the female fex, will 


appear from his care to paint them amiably upon 
all occafions: his Andromache and Penelope are in 


each of his Poems moft fhining charaéters of 
conjugal affection; even his Hena herfelf is 


a Plutarch. de And. Poetis. 
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drawn with all the foftnings imaginable; his 
foldiers are exhorted to combat with the hopes 
of women; his commanders are furnifhed with 


fair faves in their tents, nor is the venerable 
INefter without a mzffref 


It is true, that in this way of turning a 400k 
into a man, this reafoning from his works to 
himfelf, we can at beft but hit off a few out-lines 
of a character: wherefore I fhall carry it no far- 
ther, but conclude with one d/covery which we 
may make from his fence; a difcovery extremely 
proper to be made in this manner, which is, 
That he was of a very modeft temper. There 
is in all other Poets a cuftom of fpeaking of 
themfelves, and a vanity of promifing eternity 
to their writings: in both which Homer, who 
has the beft title to {peak out, is altogether filent. 
As to the laft of them, the world has made him 
ample recompence; it has given him that eter- 
nity he would not promife himfelf : but what- 
ever endeavours have been offered in refpeét of 
the former, we find ourfelves {till under an irre- 


parable lofs. ‘That which others have faid of 
him has amounted to no more than conjeéture ; 


that which I have faid is no farther to be infifted 
on: I have ufed the liberty 


dulged me by precedent, to gi 
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Cnt: The only inconteftable works 
atalogue of ‘ : : i 
his W oris; which Zomer has left behind him 

are the zad and Odv/fcy; the Ba- 
trachomyomachia Cr Battle of the fiags and nice, 
has been difputed, but is however allowed for his 
by many authors; amongít whom ° Statius has 
reckoned ıt lke the Culex of Virgil, a trial of 
force before his greater performances. It is in- 
deed a beautiful piece of raillery, in which a 
great writer might delight to unbend himéfelf ; 
an inftance of that agreeable trifling, which has 
been at fome time or other indulged by the fineft 
geniufes, and the offspring of that amufing and- 
chearful humour, which generally accompanies 
the character of a rich imagination, like a vein 
of Mercury running mingled with a mine of 
Gold. 

The Hymns have been doubted alfo, and at- 
tributed by the Scholiafts to Cyzzerhus the Rhapfo- 
dift ; but neither ’ Thucydides, * Lucian, nor © Pau- 
fanias, have fcrupled to cite them as genuine. 
We have the authority of the two former for that 
to Apcilo, though it be obferved that the word 
Noves is found in it, which the book de Poef 
Homeric (aicribed to Plutarch) tells us, was not 
in ufe in Homers time. We have alfo an au- 
thority of the laft for a * My to Ceres, of which 
he has given us a fragment. That to Mars is 


° Statius Pi æf. ad Sylv. 1. P Thucyd. /. 3. 2 Lucian, 
Phatarid. 2. r Pawuiin. Beotic. Paul. Aleffen. 
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objected againft for mentioning Tupavves, and 
that which is the firft to Minerva, for ufing 
Tuxn, both of them being (according to the au- 
thor of the treatife before mentioned) words of a 
later invention. The Hymn to Venus has many 
of its lines copied by Vzrgiz/, in the interview be- 
tween Æneas and that Goddefs in the firt Æneid. 
But whether thefe Hymns are Homer’s, or not, 
they are always judged to be near as ancient, if 
not of the fame age with him. 
The Epigrams are extracted out of the life, 
faid to be written by Herodotus, and we leave 
them as fuch to ftand or fall with it; except the 
Epitaph on Midas, which is very ancient, quoted 
without its author both by * Plato and » Longinus, 
and (according to ” Laertius) afcribed by Simo- 
zides to Cleobulus the wife man; who living after 
Homer, anfwers better to the age of Midas the 
fon of Gordias. 

The Margites, which is loft, 1s faid by * Ari- 
ftotle to have been a Poem of a comick nature, 
wherein Homer made ufe of sambick verfes as 
proper for raillery. It was a jeft upon the fair 
fex, and had its name from one Margites, a weak 
man, who was the fubject of it. The ftory is 
fomething loofe, as may be feen by the account 
of it {till preferved in” Exufathius’s Comment on 


the Ody fey. 


t Plat. izn Phzd. " Longin. §. 36. Edit. Tollii. 
w Laertius in vita Cleobuli. x Arift. Poet. cap. 4. 


Y Euftath. in Odyfi. 10. 
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The Cercopes was a fatirical work, which is alfo 
loft; we may however imagine it was levelled 
againit the vices of men, 1f our conjecture be right 
that it was founded upon the 7 old fable of Cer- 
copes, a nation who were turned into monkées for 
their frauds and impoftures. 

The Deftruction of Oechaliaza, was a Poem of 
which (according to Euffathius) Hercules was the 
Hero ; and the fubject, his ravaging that coun- 
try; becaufe Furytus the King had denied him 
his daughter Jo/e. 

The dias Minor was a piece which included 
both the taking of Troy, and the return of the 
Grecians: in this was the ftory óf Sizonm, which 


Virgil has made ufe of. ° 4riffotle has judged it 
not to belong to Homer. 

The Cypriacks, if it was upon them that Nz- 
vias founded his Ias Cypria (as * Mr. Dacier 
conjectures) were the love adventures of the ladies 
at the liege : thefe are rejected by ‘ Herodotus, for 














days; whereas Homer afferts they were long driven 





from place to place. 


There are other things afcribed to him, fuch 
as the Heptapection goat, the Arachnomachia, &e. 
in the ludicrous manner; and the Thebazs, Epi- 
goni, Or fecond fiege of T? bebes, the Phocais, Ama- 
zonia, &c. in the ferious: which, if they were 


z Ovid. Metam. l. 14. de Cercop. a Arift. Poet. 
cap. 24. > Dac. on Arift. Poet. cap. 24, © Fierod. 4.2., 
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his, are to be reputed a real lofs to the learned 
world. ‘Time, in fome things, may have pre- 
vailed over Homer himfelf, and left only the names 
of thefe works, as memorials that fuch were in 
being; but while the Jad and Odyfey remain, 
he feems like a leader, who, though in his at- 
tempt of univerfal Conqueft he may have loft his 
advanced guards, or fome few Stragglers in the 
rear, yet with his main body ever victorious, 
pafies in triumph through 4ll ages. 

The remains we have at prefent, T FO 
of thofe Monuments Antiquity had Coins, Mar- 
framed for hım, are but few. It A | ee 
could not be thought that they who an 
knew fo little of the fe of Homer, could have a 
right knowledge of his perfon: yet they had fta- 
tues of him as of their Gods, whofe forms they 
had never feen. ‘‘ Quinimd quae non funt, fingun- 
s< tur Clays ° Pliny) partuntque defideria non traditi 
<e vultis, ficut in Homero evenzt.” But though 
the ancient portraits of him feem purely notional, 
yet they agree (as I think ° Fadretti has obferved) 
in reprefenting him with a fhort curled beard, and 
diftinct marks of age 1n his forehead. That which 
is prefixed to this book, is taken from an ancient 
marble buít, in the palace of Farnefe at Rome. 

In Bolifus near Chios there is a ruin, which 
was {hewn for the houfe of Hower, which 

















< Pliny, L 36. ©. 2 e Raph. Fabret. Expiicats 
Veteris Tabella Anegyphe, Hom Tirad. 
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€ Leo Allatius went on pilgrimage to vifit, and 
(as he tells us) found nothing but a few ftones 
crumbling away with age, over which he and 
his companions wept for fatisfaction. 

They erected Temples to Homer in Smvrva, as 
appears from * Crcero; one of thefe is fuppofed 
to be yet extant, and the fame which they fhew 
for the Temple of Janus. It agrees with " Stra- 
do’s defcription, a fquare building of ftone, near 
a river, thought to be the Meles, with two doors 
oppofite to each other, North and South, anda 
large Niche within the eaft wall, where the image 
ftood: but M. Spoz denies this to be the true 
Ffomerium. 

Of the medals ftruck for him, there are fome 
both of Chios and Smyrna {till in being, and ex- 
hibited at the beginning of this Effay. The moft 
valuable with refpect to the largenefs of the head, 
is that of Ama/f?ris, which is carefully copied from 
an original belonging to the prefent Earl of Pem- 
broke, and is the fame which Gronovius, Cuperus, 
and Daczer have copies of, but very incorrectly 
performed. 

But that which of all the remains has been of 
late the chief amufement of the learned, is the 
marble called his *potheofis, the work of Arche- 
laus of Priene, and now in the palace of Colonna. 





























f Leo Allat. de patria Hom. cap. 13. & Cicero pro 
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We fee there a Temple hung with its veil, where 
Homer is placed on a feat with a footf{tool to it, 
as he has defcribed the feats of his Gods; fup- 
ported on each fide with figures reprefenting the 
Ilad and the Odyffey, the one by a fword, the 
other by the ornaments of a fhip, which denotes 


the voyages of U/yffes. On each fide of his foot- 
{tool are mice, in allufion to the Batrachomyoma- 


chia. Behind is Zzme waiting upon him, anda 
figure with turrets on his head, which fignifies 
the World, crowning him with the Laurel. Be- 
fore him is an altar, at which all the Arts are 
facrificing to him as to their Deity. On one fide 
of the altar {tands a boy, reprefenting Mythology ; 
on the other a woman, reprefenting Hizfory> 
after her is Poetry bringing the facred fire; and 
m a long following train, Tragedy, Comedy, Na- 
ture, Virtue, Memory, Rhetorick, and Wildom, all 
in their proper Attitudes. 
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SECT. ib 


AVING now finifhed what was propofed 
concerning the hiftory of Homer’s life, I 
fhall proceed to that of his works-; and confider- 
ing him no longer as a Man, but as an Author, 
profecute the thread of his {tory in this his fe- 
cond life, through the different degrees of efteem 
which thofe writings have obtained in different 
periods of time. 

It has been the fortune of feveral great geniufes 
not to be known while they lived, either for want 
of hiftorians, the meannefs of fortune, or the 
love of retirement, to which a poetical temper is 
peculiarly addiéted. Yet after death their works 
give themfelves a life in Fame, without the help 
of an hiftorian ; and, notwith{tanding the mean- 
nefs of their author, or his love of retreat, they 
go forth among mankind, the glories of that 
age which produced them, and the delight of 
thofe which follow it. ‘This is a fate particularly 
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verified in Homer, than whom no confiderable 


author is lefs known as to himfelf, or more highly 
valued as to his productions. 


The earlieft account of thefe is +4. 664 endl. 
{aid by * Plutarch to be fome time cation of his 
after his death, when Lycurgus fail- Works by £y 
ed to Afia: ‘* There he had the _ 
<< firft fight of Homer's works, which were pro- 
“© bably preferved by the grand-children of Creo- 
< philus; and having obferved that their pleafur- 
<< able air of fiction did not hinder the poet’s 
‘<< abounding in maxims of ftate, and rules of 
<< morality, he tranfcribed and carried with him 
‘© that entire collection we have now among us:” 
for at that time (continues this author) ‘‘ theie 
< was only an obfcure rumour in Greece to the 
“< reputation of thefe Poems, and but a few 
<< {cattered fragments handed about, till Lycur- 
<e gus publifhed them entire.” Thus they were 
in danger of being loft as foon as they were pro- 
duced, by the misfortune of the age, a want of 
tafte for learning, or the manner in which they 
were left to pofterity, when they fell into the 
hands of Lycurgus. He was a man of great 
learning, a law-giver to a people divided and un- 
tractable, and one who had a notion that poetry 
influenced and civilized the minds of men ; which 
made him fmooth the way to his conftitution by 
the fongs of Thales the Cretan, whom he engaged 
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to write upon obedience and concord. As lic 
propofed to himfelf, that the conftitution he 
would raife upon this their union fhould be of a 
martial nature, thefe poems were of an extraor- 
dinary value to him; for they came with a full 
force into his fcheme,; the moral they infpired 
was unity; the air they breathed was martial ; 
and their ftory had this particular engagement 
for the Lacedemonitans, that it fhewed Greece in 
war, and Afia fubdued under the conduct of one 
of their own Monarchs, who commanded all the 
Greciaz Princes. "Thus the Poet both pleafed the 
law-giver, andthe people ; from whence he had 
a double influence when the laws were fettled. 
For his Poem then became a Panegyrick on their 
conftitution, as well as a Regifter of their glory ; 
agd confirmed them in the love of it by a gallant 
defcription of thofe qualities and actions for 
which it was adapted. ‘This made ° Clomezzes 
call him The Poer of the Lacedzwmonians: and 
therefore when we remember that /ios7er owed 
the publication of his works to Lycurgus, we 
fliould grant too, that Z.vcurgus owed in iome 
degree the enforcement of his laws to the works 
Of Horner. 




















At their irft appearance 11 Greece, 
they were not reduced into a regu- 
lar body, but remained as they were 
brought over, in feveral feparate pieces, called 


> Plutarch. Apophthec. 
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(according to © 4/tan) from the fubjeét on which 
they treated; as the battle at the fkips, the death 
of Dolon, the valour of Agamemnon, rhe Patro- 
clea, the grot cf Calypfo, rhe flaughter of the 
fVooers, and the like. Nor were thefe entitled 
Books, but Rhapjodies; from whence they who 
iung them had the title of Rhapfodifis. It was in 
this manner they began to be difperi{t, while 
their poetry, their hiftory, the glory they afcribed 
to Greece in general, the particular defcription 
they gave of it, and the compliment they paid 
to every little ftate by an honourable mention, 

fo influenced all, that they were tranfcribed and 
fung with general approbation. But what feems 
to have mof{t recommended them was, that 
Greece which could not be great in its divided 
tondition, looked upon the fable of them asa 
likely plan of future grandcur. ‘They feem from 
thenceforward to have had an eye upon the con- 
queít of Afa, as a proper undertaking, which 
by its importance might occafion union enough 
to give a diverfion from civil wars, and by its 
profecution bring in an acquifition of honour 
and empire. ‘This is the meaning of * Jfocrates, 
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when he tells us, ‘* That Homers poetry was in 
“< the greater efteem, becaufe it gave exceeding 
‘© praife to thofe who fought againft the Barba- 
yvians. Qur anceftors (continues he) honour- 
ed ıt with a place in education and mufical 
‘ contefts, that by often hearing it we fhould 
have a notion of an original enmity between 
‘ us and thofe nations ; and that admiring the 
‘<< virtue of thofe who fought at T; ray, We fhould 
‘s be induced to emulate their glory.” And in- 
deed they never quitted this thought, till they 
had fuccefsfully carried their arms wherever Ho- 
mer might thus excite them. 
But while his works were fuf- 
fered to lie ina diftraéted manner, 
the chain of ftory was not always 
perceived, fo that they loft much of their force 
and beauty by being read diforderly. Where- 
fore as Lacedzemon had the firft honour of their 
publhlcation by Lycurgus, that of their regulation 
fell to the fhare of thens in the time of ° Soloz, 
who himfelf made a law for their recital. It 
was then that Pif/fratus, the Tyrant of Arbens, 
who was a man of great learning and eloquence, 
(as * Czcero has it) firft put together the confufed 
© Diog. Laert. wit. Sol. f Quis do&tior iifdem illis 
temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia literis inftructior quam Pz/i- 
jirat: ? Qui primus Homer: libros, confufos antea, fic difpo- 
fuifle dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cic. de Orat. l. 3. Vide etiam 


fEl. 1. 13. cap- 14. Liban. Panegyr. in Jul. Anonymam Homeri 
vitam. Fufiùs vero in Commentatoribus Dyon. Thracis. 
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parts of Homer, according to that regularity in 
which they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into the two different Works, en- 
titled the Lad and Odyffey ; he digefted each ac- 
cording to the Author’s defign, to make their 
plans become evident; and difiinguifhed each 
again into twenty-four books, to which were 
afterwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. There 
is a paffage indeed in € Plato, which takes this 
Work from Pifjratus, by giving it to his fon 
Hipparchus; with this addition, that he com- 
manded them to be fung at the feaft called Pa- 
natbenea. Perhaps it may be, as > Leo Allatius 
has imagined, becaufe the fon publifhed the copy 
more correctly: this he offers, to reconcile fo 
great a teftimony as P/ato’s to the cloud of wit- 
nefies which are againft him in it: but be that as 
it will, dthens {till claims its proper honour of 
refcuing the father of learning from the injuries 
of time, of having reftored Homer to himefelf, 
and given the world a view of him in his per- 
fection. So that if his verfes were before ad- 
mired for their w/e and beauty, as the {tars were, 
before they were confidered {fcientifically as a fyf- 
tem, they were now admired much more for 
their graceful harmony, and that fphere of or- 
der in which they appear to move. ‘They be- 
came thenceforward more the pleafure of the 
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wits of Creece, more the fubjeét of their ftudlies, 
and the employment of their pens. 

About the time that this new edition of Ho- 
mer was publifhed in 4rhenms, there was one Cy- 
znethus, a learned Rhapfodif?, who (as the i Scho- 
liaft of Pindar informs us) fettled firft at Syracufe 
in that employment ; and if (as Leo Allatius be- 
leves) he had been before an affiftant in the 
edition, he may be fuppofed to have firft carried 
it abroad. But it was not long preferved correét 
among his followers,; they committed miftakes 
in their tranfcriptions and repetitions, and had 
even the prefumption to alter fome lines, and 
interpolate others. ‘Thus the works of Horner 
run the danger of being utterly defaced ; which 
made it become the concern of Kings and Phi- 
lofophers, that they fhould be reftored to their 
primitive beauty. 

In the front of thefe is Alxan- 

| te Edition in der the Great, for whom they will 

acedonm under “ , 

Alexander. appear peculiarly calculated, if we 
confider that no books more en- 

liven or flatter perfonal valour, which was great 
in him to what we call romantick : neither has 
any books more places applicable to his defigns 
on dia, or (as it happened) to his aétions there. 
It was then no uk compliment in * Ariftotle to 
purge the Iad, upon his account, from thofe 
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errors and additions which had crept into it. And 
{o far was Alexander himfelf from efteeming it a 
matter of fmall importance, that he afterwards 
' affifted ina {trict review of ıt with Azaxarchus 
and Caliifthenes ; whether it was merely becaufe 
he efteemed it a treafury of military virtue and 
knowledge ; or that (according to a late ingeni- 
ous conjecture) he had a farther aim ın promot- 
ing the propagation of it, when he was ambi- 
tious to be ef{teemed a fon of Juprter; as a book 
which treating of the fons of the Gods, might 
make the intercourfe between them and mortals 
become a familiar notion. The review being 
finifhed, he laid it up ina cafket, which was 
found among the fpoils of Darius, as what beft 
deferved fo ine{ftimable a cafe ; and from this cir- 
cumftance it was named, The Ed7ztzo2z of the 
Cafket. 

The place where the works of 
Ficmer were next found in the 
greateft regard, 1s 4#gypf, under the 
reign of the Prolemies. ‘Thefe Kings being de- 
{cended from Greece, retained always a paffion 
for their original country. ‘The men, the books, 
the qualifications of ıt, were in efteem in their 
court; they preferved the language in their fa- 
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mily; they encouraged a concouríe of learned 
men; erected the greateft Jibrary in the world ; 
and trained up their princes under Grecian Tu- 
tors; among whom the moft confiderable were 
appointed for revifers of Homer. ‘The firt of 
thefe was ” Zenodotus, liaibrary-keeper to the firft 
Ptolemy, and qualified for this undertaking by 
being both a Poet and a Grammarian: but neli- 
ther his copy nor that which his difciple 47z/fo- 
phanes had made, fatisfying 4r7ffarchus, (whom 
Ptolemy Philometcr had appointed over his fon 
Eiuergetes) he fet himfelf to another correction 
with all the wit and learning he was matter of 
He reftored fome verfes to their former readings, 
rejected others which he marked with obelifes as 
{purious, and proceeded with fuch induftrious 
accuracy, that, notwith{tanding there were fome 
who wrote againft his performance, antiquity 
has generally acquiefced in it. Nay, fo far have 
they carried their opinion in his favour, as to 
calla man an ” 4riffarchus, when they meant to 
fay a candid, judicious Critick; in the fame 
manner as they call the contrary a Zoz/us, from 
that Zoslus who about this time wrote an envi- 
ous critic:ifm again{t Homer. And now we men- 
tion thefe two together, I fancy it will be no {mall 
pleafure to the benevolent part of mankind, ta 
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fee how their fortunes and characters ftand in 
contraft to each other, for examples to future 
ages, at the head of the two contrary forts of 
criticifm, which proceed from good-nature or 
from ill-will. ‘The one was honoured with the 
offices and countenance of the court; the other, 
when he applied to the fame place for an en- 
couragement amongit the men of learning, had 
his petition rejected with contempt. ‘The one 
had his fame continued to pofterity ; the other 
is only remembered with infamy. If the one 
had antagonifts, they were obliged to pay him 
the deference of a formal anfwer ; the other was 
never anfwered but in general, with thofe op- 
probrious narnes of Thracian fave and rhetorical 
dog. ‘The one is fuppofed to have his copy ftill 
remaining ; while the other’s remarks are perifh- 
ed, as things that men were afhamed to preferve, 
the juft defert of whatever arifes from the mi- 
{erable principle of ill-will or envy. 
It was not the ambition of 4égyft In Syria and o- 
only to have a correét edition of ther parts of 
Homer. We find in the life of °” the “ 
poet Aratus, that he having finifhed a copy of 
the Odyf/ey, was fent for by Antiochus King of 
Syrza, and entertained by him while he finifhed 
one of the iads. We read too of others which 
were publifhed with the names of countries ; 
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fuch as the a Maf/falotick and Sinopick; as if the 
world were agreed to make his works in their 
furvival undergo the fame fate with himfelf ; and 
that as different cities contended for his birth, fo 
they might again contend for his true edition. 
But though thefe reviews were not confined to 
fEgypt, the greate{t honour was theirs,’ in that 
univerfal approbation which the performance of 
Ariftarchus received ; and if it be not his edition 
which we have at prefent, we know not to whom 
to afcribe it. 























Te Anis anā But the world was not contented 
Perfia. barely to have fettled an edition of 

his works. ‘There were innumer - 
ble comments, in which they were opened like 
a treafury of learning; and tranflations, where- 
by other languages became enriched by an infu- 
fion of his fpirit of poetry. = vam tells us, 
that even the Jzdians had them in their tongue, 
and the Perfian kings fung them in theirs. * Per- 
fius mentions a verfion into Latin by Labeo; and 
in general the pafilages and imitations which are 
taken from him, are fo numerous, that he may 
be faid to have been tranflated by piece-meal into 
that, and all other languages: which affords us 
this remark, that there is hardly any thing in 
him, which has not been pitched upon by fome 
author or other as a particular beauty. 
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It is almoft incredible to what an 

h a n The extent and 
height the idea of that veneration height of their 
the ancients paid to Homer will a- reputation in 
rife, to one who reads particularly aie a 
with this view, through all thefe 
periods. He was no fooner come from his ob- 
{curity, but Greece received him with delight and 
profit : there were then but few books to divide 
their attention, and none which had a better title 
to engrofs it all. They made fome daily difco- 
veries of his beauties, which were {till promoted 
in their different channels By the favourite qua- 
lities of different nations. Sparta and Macedon 
ccnfidered him moft in refpect of his warlike fpi- 
rit; Athens and Ægypt with regard to his poetry 
and learning; and all their endeavours united 
under the hands of the learned, to make him 
blaze forth into an univerfal character. His 
works, which from the beginning pafied for ex- 
cellent poetry, grew to be Srflory and geography ; 
they rofe to be a magazine Of fczences 3 were ex- 
alted into a fcheme of religion; gave a fanction 
to whatever rites they mentioned, were quoted 
in all cafes for the conduct of private hfe, and 
the decifion of all queftions of the law of nati- 
ons; nay, learned by heart as the very book of 
belief and practice. From him the Peers drew 
their infpirations, the Crvzticks their rules, and 
the Philofophers a defence of their opinions. Every 
author was fond to ufe his name, and every pro- 
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feffion writ books upon him, till they fwelled to 
libraries. ‘The warriours formed themfelves by 
his Heroes, and the oracles delivered his verfes 
for anfwers. Nor was mankind fatisfied to have 
feated his character atthe top of human wifdom, 
but being overborn with an imagination that he 
tran{cended their fpecies, they admitted him to 
ihare in thofe honours they gave the Deities. 
They inftituted games for him, dedicated {tatues, 
erected temples, as at Smyrna, Chios, and Alex- 
andria; and * A“/zan tells us, that when the Ar- 
gzves facrificed with their guefts, they ufed to in- 
voke the prefence of Apollo and Homer together. 
Thus he was fettled on a foot of 
their chara@ter adoration, and continued highly 
in the begin- venerated in the Rowasz empire, 
AIRY ” Chrilti- when Chrifiianity began. Heathen- 
1{m was then to be deftroyed, and 
Fiomer appeared the father of it; whofe fictions 
were at once the belief of the Pagan religion, 
and the objections of Chriftianity again{ft it. He 
became therefore very deeply involved in the 
queftion ; and not with that honour which hi- 
therto attended him, but as a criminal who had 
drawn the world into folly. He was on one 
hand accufed for having framed " fables upon 
the works of Mofes; as the rebellion of the gi- 
ants from the building of Badel, and the cafting 
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<te or Strife out of heaven from the fall of Lu- 
cifer. Hoe was expofed on the other hand for 
thoíe which he is faid to invent, as when ¥ Ar- 
zobius cries out, ‘< This is the man who wound- 
“< ed your Venus, imprifoned your Mars, who 
“< freed even your Jupzrter by Briareus, and who 
< finds authorities for all your vices,” @&c. Man- 
kind was * derided for whatever he had hitherto 
made them believe ; and ” Plato, who expelled 
him his commonwealth, has, of all the Philofo- 
phers, found the beft quarter from the fathers, 
for paffling that fentence. His fineft beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
Guahties ; and becaufe they might be confidered 
as allurements to fancy, or fupports to thofe er- 
rors with which they were mingled, they were to 
be depreciated while the conteft of faith was in 
being. It washence, that the reading them was 
difcouraged, that we hear Rufinus accufing St. 
SFerome for it, and that * St. Aufliz rejeéts him 
as the grand matter of fable ; though indeed the 
dulciffime vanus which he applies to Homer, looks 
but hkea fondling manner of parting with them. 

This itrong attack again{t our author, as the 
great bulwark of Paganifm, obliged the Philo- 
f{ophers who could have acquiefced as his admi- 
rers, to appear as his defenders; who becaufe 
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they faw the fables could not be hterally fupport- 
ed, endeavoured to find a hidden fenfe, and to 
carry on every where that vein of allegory, which 
was already broken open with fuccefs in {ome 
places. But how miferably were they forced to 
fhifts, when they made * Junzo’s drefling in the 
Ceftos for Jupiter, to fignify the purging of the 
air as it approached the fire? Or the ftory of 
Mars and Venus, that inclination they have to 
incontinency who are born when thefe planets 
are in conjunction ? Wit and learning had here 
a large field to difplay themfelves, and to difa- 
gree in; for fometimes Jupiter, and fometimes 
Vulcan was made to fignify the fre ; or Mars ahd 
Venus were allowed to give us a lecture of mora- 
lity at one time, and a problem of d/lronomy at 
another. And thefe {trange difcoveries, which 
Porphyry ° and the reft would have to pafs for 
the genuine ¢heology of the Greeks, prove but (as 
Eufebius © terms it) the perverting of fables into 
a myftick fenfe. ‘They did indeed often defend 
Homer, but then they allegorized away their Gods 
by doing fo. What the world took for fubftan- 
tial objects of adoration, diflolved into a figura- 
tive meaning, a moraltruth, or a piece of learn- 
ing, which might equally correfpond to any re- 
ligion ; and the learned at laft had left themfelves 
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nothing to worfhip, when they came to find an 
object in Chriftianity. 

The difpute of faith being over, pin oon of 

ancient learning reaffumed its dig- Homer’s works 
nity, and Homer obtained his pro- ot juft cha- 
per place in the efteem of mankind. 
His books are now no longer the fcheme of a 
living religion, but become the regifter of one of 
former times. ‘They are not now received fora 
rule of life, but valued for thofe juft obferva- 
tions which are difperfed through them. ‘They 
are no longer pronounced from oracles, but 
quoted {till by authors for their learning. Thofe 
remarks which the Philofophers made upon them, 
have their weight with us ; thofe beauties which 
the Poets dwelt upon, their admiration : and even 
after the abatement of what was extravagant in 
his run of praife, he remains confefledly a mighty 
genius not tranfcended by any which have fince 
arifen; a Prince, as well asa Father of Poetry. 

















T remains in this hiftorical ef- 
fay, to regulate our prefent opi- 
nion of Homer by a view of his 
learning, compared with that of his age. For 
this end he may firft be confidered as a poet, that 
character which was his profefiedly ; and fe- 
condly as one endowed with other {fciences, 
which muft be fpoken of, not as in themfelves, 
but as in fubferviency to his main defign. ‘Thus 
he will be feen on his right foot of perfection in 
one view, and with the juft allowances whicfl 
fhould be made on the other. While we país 
through the feveral heads of fcience, the ftate of 
thofe times in which he writ will {how us both 
the impediments he rofe under, and the reafons 
why feveral things in him which have been ob- 
jected to, either could not, or fhould not be 
otherwife than they are. 


A view of the 
learning of Ho- 
mer’s time. 
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As for the {tate of Poetry, it was 
at a low pitch till the age of Ho- 
szer. "There i mention of Orpheus, Linus, and 
Mufeeus, venerable names in antiquity, and emi- 
nently celebrated in fable for the wonderful power 
of their fongs and mufick. ‘The learned Fabri- 
ezzs, in his Brblrotheca Graeca, has reckoned about 
{eventy who are faid to have written before Ho- 
mer; but their works were not preferved, and 
that is a fort of proof they were not excellent. 
What fort of Poets Homer faw in his own time, 
may be gathered from his defcription of * De- 
modocus and Pbhemztus, whom he has introduced 
to celebrate his profeffion. ‘The imperfect ri- 
fings of the art lay then among the extempore 
fingers of ftories at banquets, who were half 
fingers, half muficians. Nor was the name of 
poet then in being, or once ufed throughout 
Homer’s works. From this poor ftate of poetry, 
he has taken a handle to ufher it into the world 
with the boldeft ftroke of praife which has ever 
been given it. It is in the eighth Od/ey, where 
Uyffes puts Demodocus upon a trial of fíkill. De- 
nodocus having diverted the guefts with fome ac- 
tions of the Trojan war; “< » All this {fays 

Ufas) you have fung very elegantly, as if 
< you had either been prefent, or heard it re- 
‘< ported ; but país now to a fubject I fhall give 


In Poetry. 
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“< you, fing the management of Uh fes in the 
<< wooden horfe, juft as it happercd, and I will 
‘© acknowledge the Gods have taught you your 
ec fongs.” This the finger being infpired from 


heaven begins immediately, and U%yffes by weep- 
ing at the recital confeffes the truth of it. We 


fee here a narration which could only pafs upon 















it which it has never fince laid down, 
is More) a power of prophefying at pleafure af- 
cribed to it. ‘Thus much therefore we gather 
from himfelf, concerning the moft ancient ftate 
of Poetry in Greece ; that no one was honoured 
with the name of Poet, before him whom it has 
efpecially belonged to ever after. And if we 
farther appeal to the confent of authors, we find 
he has other titles for being called the firft. © Jo- 
fephus obferves, That the Greeks have not con. 
te{ted, but he was the moft ancient, whofe books 
they had. * Arifotlie fays, He was the ‘** firft 
“ who brought all the parts of a poem into one 
“<« piece,” to which he adds, ‘* and with true 
“ judgment,” to give him a praife including 
both the invention and perfection. Whatever 
was ferious or magnificent madea part of 
fubject : war and peace were the comprehen- 
five divifion in which he confidered the world ; 


and the plans of his poems were founded on 
€ Jofeph. contra Appion. /. I. 3 Arift. Poet. cap. 25. 
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on the moft active fcenes of each, the adven- 
tures of a fiege, and the accidents of a voyage. 
For thefe, hic fpirit was equally aétive and va- 
rious, lofty in expreíñon, clear in narration, 
natural in defcription, rapid in aétion, abun- 
dant in figures. If ever he appears lefs than 
himfelf, it is from the time he writ in; and 
if he runs into errors, it is from an excefs, 
rather than a defect of genius. Thus he rofe 
over the poetical world, fhining out like a fun 
all at once; which if it fometimes make too 
faint an appearance, it is to be afcribed only 
to the unkindnefs of the feafon that clouds and 
obficures it, and if he is fometimes too violent, 
we confefs at the fame time that we owe all 
things to his heat. 

As for his Theology, we fee the 
Hieathen fyf{tem entirely followed. 
This was all he could then have to work upon, 
and where he fails of truth for want of reve- 
lation, he at leaft fhews his knowledge in his 
own religion by the traditions he delivers. But 
we are now upon a point to be farther handled, 
becaufe the greateft controverfy concerning the 
merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us con- 
fider then, that there was an age in Greece, when 
natural reafon only difcovered in general, that 
there muft be fomething fuperior to us, and 
corrupt tradition had affixed the notion to a 
number of deities. At this time Homer rofe 
VOL. I. h 
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with the fineft turn imaginable for poetry, who 
defigning to inftruct mankind ın the mem cr 
for which he was moft adapted, made ufe ‘of 
the miniftry of the Gods to give the higheít 
air of veneration to his writings. He found 
the Religion of mankind confifting of Fables ; 
and their Morality and Political Inftruction de- 
livered in Allegories. Nor was it his wfineís 
when he undertook the province of a Poet, 
(not of a mere Philofopher) to be the firft who 
fhould difcard that which furnifhes Poetry with 
its moft beautiful appearance: and efpecially, 
fince the age he lived in, by difcovering its 
tafte, had not only given him authority, but 
even put him under the neceffity of preferving 
it. Whatever therefore he might think of his 
Gods, he took them as he found them: he 
brought them into action according to the no- 
tions which were then entertained, and in fuch 
{tories as were then believed; unlefs we ima- 
gine fo great an abfurdity, as that he invented 
every thing he delivers. Yet there are feveral- 
rays of truth ftreaming through all this dark- 
nefs, in thofe fentiments he entertains con- 
cerning the Providence of the Gods, delivered 


in feveral allegories lightly veiled over, from 
whence the learned afterwards pretended to 


draw new knowledges, each according to his 
power of penetration-and fancy. But that we 


may the better comprehend him ın all the parts 
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of this general view, let us extract from him a 
felfenie of his religion 

He has a Fuwpiter, a father of Gods and men, 
to whom he applies feveral attiibutes, as wif- 
dom, juftice, knowledge, . which 
are efientially inherent to the idea of a God. 


He has given him two vefels, out of which 
he diftributes natural good or evil for the life 
of man: he places the Gods in council round 


him; he makes f Prayers pafs to and fro be- 
fore him ; and mankind adore him with facri- 
fice. But all this grand appearance wherein 
poetry paid a deference to reafon, is dafhed and 
mingled with the imperfection of our nature ; 
not only with the applying our paffions to the 
Supreme Being (for men have always been treat- 
ed with this compliance to their notions) but 
that he is not even exempted from our common 
appetites and frailties: for he 1s made to eat, 
drink and fleep: but this his admirers would 
imagine to be only a groffer way of repre- 
fenting a general notion of happinefs, becaufe 
the fays in one place, * that the food of the Gods 
was not of the fame nature with ouis. But 
upon the whole, while he endeavoured to fpeak 

a deity without a right information, he was 
forced to take him from that image he difcovered 


in man; and (like one who being dazzled with 
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the fun in the heavens, would view him as he 
is reflected in a river) he has taken off the i 
preflion not only ruffled with the emotion of 
our paffions, but obfcured with the earthy mıx- 
ture of our natures. 

The other Gods have all their provinces af- 
figned them; ‘* Every thing has its peculiar 
“<< deity, fays * Maximus Tyrius, by which Ho- 
‘© mer would infinuate that the Godhead was 
< prefent to all things.” When they are con- 
fidered farther, we find he has turned the vir- 
tues and endowments of our minds into per- 
fons, to make the fprings of aétion become vi- 
fible; and becaufe they are given by the Gods, 
he reprefents them as Gods themfelves defcend- 
ing from heaven. Inthe fame ftrong light he 
fhews our vices, when they occafion misfor- 
tunes, lke extraordinary powers which inflict 
them upon us; and even our natural punifh- 
ments are reprefented as punifhers themfelves. 
But when we come to fee the manner they are 
introduced in, they are found feafting, fighting 
wounded by men, and fhedding a fort of blood, 
in which his machines play a little too grofsly : 
the fable which was admitted to procure the 
pleafure of furprife, violently oppreffes the 
moral, and it may be loft labour to fearch tor 
it in every minute circumftance, if indeed it 
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was intended to be there. ‘The general ftrokes 
are however philofophical, the drefs the poet's, 
which was uled for convenience, and allowed 
to be ornamental. And fomething {till may 
be offered in his defence, if he has both pre- 
ferved the grand moral from being obfcured, 
and adorned the parts of his works with fuch 
fentiments of the Gods as belonged to the age 
he lived in; which that he did, appears from 
his having then had that fuccefs for which al- 
legory was contrived. <‘ It is the madnefs of 
<< men, fays * Maximus Tyrius, to dif-efteem 
‘© what is plain, and admire what is hidden ; 
< this the poets difcovering, invented the fa- 
< ble for a remedy, when they treated of holy 


matters; which being more obfcure than 
<< converfation, and more clear than the riddle, 


< is a mean between knowledge and ignorance ; 
‘<< believed partly for being agreeable, and partly 
<< for being wonderful. 
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der fear of their difpleafure. We find too a. 
notion of the foul’s fubfifting after this life 
but for want of revelation he knows not what 
to reckon the happinefs of a future {ftate, to 
any one who was not deified: which 1s plain 
from the fpeech of * Achilles to UAffes in the 
region of the dead; where he tells him, that 
«< he would rather {ferve the pooref{t creature 
“© upon earth, than rule over all the departed.” 
it was chiefly for this reafon that P/afo excluded 
him his commonwealth; he thought Homer 
fpoke indecently of the Gods, and dreadfully 
of a future ftate: but if he cannot be defended 
in every thing as a theologift, yet we may fay 
in refpecét of his poetry, that he has enriched 
it from theology with true fentiments for pro- 
fit ; adorned it with allegories for pleafure ; 
and by ufing fome machines which have no 
farther fignificancy, or are fo refined as to make 
it doubted if they have any, he has however 
produced that character in poetiy which we call 
the Marvellous, and from which the 4¢reeable 
(according to 4riffotle) is always infeparable. 
Politicks. If we take the {tate of Greece 
at his time in a political view, we 
find it a ' difunited country, made up of 
{tates; and whatever was managed in war 
amounted to no more than inteftine fkirmithes, 
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or piracies abroad, which were eafily revengcd 
on account of their dif-union. ‘Thus one people 
{tole Liuropa, and another Jo ; the Grecians took 
Flefione from &roy, and the Trojans took Fielena 
from Greece in revenge. But this laft having 
greater friends and alliano s than any upon 
whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, the ruin 
of Troy was the confequence; and the force of 
the fartick coafts was io broken, that this ac- 
cident put a {top to the age of piracies. “Then 
the intef{tine broils of Greece (which had been 
difcontinued during the league) were renewed 
upon its diflolution. War and fedition moved 
people from place to place, during its want of 
inhabitan s Exiles from one country were re- 
ceived for Kings in another; and Leaders took 
tracts of ground to beftow them upon their 
followers. Commerce was neglected, living at 
home unfafe, and nothing of moment tranf- 
acted by any but againít their neighbours. A- 
thens only, where the people were undifturbed 
becaufe it was a barren foil which no body co- 
veted, had begun to fend colonies abroad, be- 
ing over-{tocked with inhabitants. 

Now a poem coming out at fuchatime, with 

moral capable of healing thefe diforders by 
promoting Uxion ; we may reafonably think it 
was defigned for that end, to which it is fo pe- 
culiarly adapted. If we imagine therefore that 
Homer was a pobtician in this affair, we may 
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fuppofe him to have looked back into the ages 
paft, to fee if at any time thefe diforders had 
been lefs ; and to have pitched upon that ftory, 
wherein they found a temporary cure; that by 
celebrating it with all poffible honour he might 
inftil a defire of 1e fame fort of union into 
the hearts of his countrymen. ‘This indeed 
was a work which could belong to none but a 
poet, when Governors had power only over 
fmall territories, and the numerous Govern- 
ments were every way independent. It was 
then that all the charms of poetry were called 
forth, to infinuate the important glory of an 
alliance; and the Jad delivered as an Oracle 
from the Mufes, with all the pomp of words 
and artificial influence. Union among them- 
felves was recommended, peace at home, and 
glory abroad: and left general precepts fhould 
be rendered ufelefs by mifapplications, he gives 
minute and particular leffons concerning it: 
how when his Kings quarrel, their fubjects fuf- 
fer; when they act in conjunction, victory at- 
tends them: therefore when they meet 1n coun- 
cil, plans are drawn, and provifions made for 
future aétion ; and when in the field, the arts 
of war are defcribed with the greateft exact- 
neís. ‘Thefe were leétures of general concern 
to mankind, proper for the poet to deliver, and 
Kings to attend to; fuch as made Porphyry write 
of the profit that princes might receive from 
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Homer; and Stratocles, Hermias, and Frontinus 
extract military difcipline out of him. Thus 
though P/ato has banifhed him from one ima- 
ginary commonwealth, he has fill been fer- 
viceable to many real kingdoms. 
The morality of Greece could not 
be perfect while there was a natu- 
ral weaknefs in its government; faults in po- 
liticks are occafioned by faults in Ethicks, and 
occafion them in their turn. The divifion into 
fo many {ftates was the rife of frequent quarrels, 
whereby men were bred up in a rough un- 
tractable difpofition. Bodily ftrength met with 
the greateft honours, becaufe it was daily ne- 
ceffary to the xrubfiftence of little governments, 
and that headlong courage which throws itfelf 
forward to enterprife and plunder, was uni- 
verfally carefled, becaufe it carried all things 
before it. It is no wonder in an age of fuch 
education and cuftoms, that, as ™ Thucydides 
fays, “ Robbing was honoured, provided it 
‘s were done with gallantry, and that the an- 
“ cient poets made people queftion one ano- 
“* ther as they failed by, zf they were thieves? as 
“< a thing for which no one ought either to be 
‘© {corned or upbraided.” ‘Thefe were the fort 
of actions which the fingers then recorded, and 
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it was out of fuch an age that Homer was to 
take his fubjects. For this reafon (not a want 
of morality in him) we fee a boafting temper 
and unmanaged roughnefs in the fpirit of his 
Heroes, which ran out in fFride, anger, or 
cruelty. It is not in him a% in our modern 
Romances, where men are drawn in perfec- 
tion, and we but read with a tender weaknefs 


what we can neither apply nor emulate. Ho- 
mer writ for men, and therefore he writ of 
them ; if the world had been better, he would 
have fhewn it fo; as the matter now ftands, we 
fee his people with the turn of his age, infa- 
tiably thirfting after glory and plunder; for 
which however he has found them a lawful 
caufe, and taken care to retard their fuccefs by 
the intemperance of thofe very appetites. 

In the profecution of the ftory, every part 
of it has its leflons of morality: there is bro- 
therly love in Agamemnon and Menelaus, friend- 
fhip in Achilles and Patroclus, and the love of 
his country in Hećtor. But fince we have {poken 
of the Ziad as more particular for its politicks, 
we may confider the Odfey as its moral is 
more directly framed for ethicks. It carries 
the Hero through a world of trials both of the 
dangerous and pleafurable nature. It fhews 
him firft under moft furprifing weights of ad- 
verfity, among fhipwrecks and favages ; all thefe 
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he is made to país through, in the methods by 
which it becomes a man to conquer; a patience 
in fuffering, and a prefence of mind in every 
accident. It fhews him again in another view, 
tempted with th baits of idle or unlawful plea- 
fures ; and then points out the methods of be- 
ing fafe from them. But if in general we con- 
fider the care our author has taken to fix his 
leffons of morality by the proverbs and precepts 
he delivers, we fhall not wonder if Greece, 
which afterwards gave the appellation of wfe 
to men who fettled /izgle fenzouces of truth, fhould 
give him the title cf the Father of Virtue, tor 
introducing fuch a number. To be brief, if 
we take the opinion of ° Horace, he has pro- 
pofed him tv us as a mafter of morality; he 
lays down the common philofophical divifion of 
good, into pleafant, profitable, and honeft; and then 
afferts that Homer has more fully and clearly in- 
{trucéted us in each of them, than the moft rigid 


philcfophers. 
Some indeed have thought, notwithi{tanding 


all this, that Homer had only a defign to pleafe 
in his inventions; and that others have fince 
extracted morals out of his ftories (as indeed 
all {tories are capable of being ufed fo). But 
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this is an opinion concerning Poetry, which the 
world has rather degenerated into, than begun 
with. The traditions of Orpbeuss civilizing 
mankind by moral poems, with others of the 
like nature, may fhew there was a better ufe 
of the art both known and piactifed. ‘There 
is alfo a remarkable paffage of this kind in the 
third book of the Odyf/ey, that Agamemnon left 
one of the Poets of thofe times in his Court 
when he failed for Troy; and that his Queen 
was preferved virtuous by his fongs, till 4igy/thus 
was forced to expel him m order to debauch 
her. Here he has hinted what a true poetical 
fpirit can do, when applied to the promotion 
of virtue; and from this one may judge he 
could not but defign that himfelf, which he 
recommends as the duty and merit of his pro- 
feffion. Others fince his time may have fe- 
duced the art to worfe intentions; but they 
who are offended at the liberties of fome poets, 
fhould not condemn all in the grofs for trifling 
or corruption ; efpecially when the evidence runs 
fo ftrongly for any one, to the contrary. 

We may in general go on to obferve, that 
at the time when Homer was born, Greece did 
not abound in learning. For where-ever Poli- 
ticks and Morality are weak, learning wants 
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its peaceable air to thrive in. He has however 
introduced as much of their Learning, and even 
of what he learned from #gyfr, as the nature 
and compafs of his work would admit. But 
that we may mt miftake the Elogies of thofe 
ancients who cai him the Father of Arts and 
Sczences, and be furprifed to find fo little of 
them (as they are now in perfeétion) in his 
works; we fhould know that this charaéter is 
not to be underftood at large, as if he had in- 
cluded the full and regular fyftems of every 
thing: he is to be confiderod profefiedly only 
in quality of a poet; this was his bufinefs, to 
which as whatever he knew was to be fubfer- 
vient, fo he has not failed to introduce thofe 
























either for neceffity or ornament. 
it fhould be obferved, 
tions, which his great Genius drew only from 
Nature and the Truth of things, have been 








that they were applicable, was no wonder, fince 





both his notions and thofe fciences were equally 
founded in Truth and Nature. 
Before his time there were no 
hiftorians in Greece: he treated 
hiftorically of paft tranfactions, according as 
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he could be informed by tradition, fong, or 
whatever method there was of preferving their 
memory. For this we have the confent of an- 
tiquity ; they have generally more appealed to 
his authority, and more infifte 1 on it, than on 
the teftimony of any other weiter, when they 
treat of the rites, cuftoms, and manners of the 
firft times. ‘They have generally believed that 
the acts of Tydeus at Thebes, the fecond fiege of 
that city, the fettlement of Rhodes, the battle 
between the Curetes and the Ætoltans, the fuc- 
ceffion of the Kings of Mycenze by the {fceptre 
of Agamemnon, the acts of the Greeks at Troy, 
and many other fuch accounts, are fome of 
them wholly preferved by him, and the reft as 
faithfully related as by any hiftorian. Nor 
perhaps was all of his invention which feems 
to be feigned, but rather frequently the obfcure 
traces and remains of real perfons and actions ; 
which as ” Strabo obferves, when hiftory was 
tranimitted by oral tradition, might be mixed 
with fable before it came into the hands of the 
poet. << This happened (fays he) to Herodotus, 
‘< the firft profeffed hiftorian, who is as fabu- 
‘ lous as Homer when he defers to the common 
“ reports of countries ; and it is not to be im- 
‘< puted to either as a fault, but asa neceffity 
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“< of the times.” Nay, the very paflages which 
caufe us to tax them at this diftance with being 
fabulous, might be occafioned by their dilh- 
gence, and a fear of erring, if they too haftily 
rejected thofe re orts which had pafied current 
in the nations thcy defcribed. 

Before this time there was no 


fuch thing as Geography in Greece. 
For this we have the fuffrage of ° Strabo, the 


be{t of Geographers, who approves the opinion 
of Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer 
was the very author of it, -nd upon this ac- 
count begins his trcatife of the {cience itfelf, 
with an encomium on him. As to the general 
pait of it, we find he had a knowledge of the 
Earth’s being furrounded with the Ocean, be- 
caufe he makes the Sun and Stars both to rife 
and fet in it; and that he knew the ufe of the 
Stars is plain from his making : U//fes fail by 
the obfervation of them. But the inftance of- 
tene{t alledged upon this point is the: fhield of 
Achilles; where he places the Earth encom- 
paffed with the Sea, and gives the Stars the 
names they are yet known by, as the Hyades, 
Pleiades, the Bear, and Oricn. By the three 
firft of thefe he reprefents the conftellations of 
the northern region ; and in the laft he gives a 


a Strabo, zhbid. initio, e Odyffl. liv. ¥. 272. e Iliad- 
xviii. v. 482, c. 
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fingle reprefentative of the fouthern, to which 
(as it were for a counter-balance) he adds a title 
of greatnefs, C6evG@- “OpiwvG.. ‘Then he tells us 
that the Bear, or Stars of the Arétick Circle, 


never difappear ; as an obferva ion which agrees 
with no other. And if to this we add (what 
Eratofthenes thought he meant) that the five 
plates which were faftened on the fhield, di- 
vided 1t by the lines where they met, into the 
five Zones, it will appear an original defign of 
globes and fpheres. In the particular parts of 
Geography his kna vledge is entirely inconteft- 
able. Szrabo refers to him upon all occafions, 
allowing that he knew the extremes of the 
Earth, fome of which he names, and others he 
defcribes by figns, asthe fortunate Iflands. ‘The 
fame * author takes notice of his accounts con- 
cerning the feveral foils, plants, animals and 
cuftoms ; as Ægypťs being fertile of medicinal 
herbs; Zy4za’s fruitfulnefs, where the Ewes 
have horns, and yean thrice a year, &c. which 
are knowledges that make Geography more va- 
rious and profitable. But what all have agreed 
to celebrate is his defcription of Greece, (which 
had laws made for its prefervation, and con- 
tefts between governments decided by its au- 


thority): which " Strabo acknowledges to have 
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no epithet, or ornamental expreffion for any 
place, that 1s not drawn from its nature, qua- 
lity, or circumftances ; and profefles (after fo 
long an interval) to deviate from it only where 
the country had undergone alterations, that caft 
the defcription into obfcurity. 

In his time Réetorick was not 
known : that art took its rife out 
a poetry, which was not till then eftablifhed. 

The oratorial elocution (fays ¥ Stvaéo) 1s but 
‘© an imitation of the poetical; this appeared 
firft and was approved< they who imitated 
“< it, took off the meafures, but ftill preferved 
‘© all the other parts of poetry in their writings : 
‘< fuch were Cadmus the Milefan, Pherecydes, 
“< and Hecateus. ‘Then their followers took 
‘“ fomething more from what was left, and 
“< at laft elocution defcended into the profe 
“ which is now among us.” But if Rhetorick 
is owing to poetry, the obligation is {till more 
due to Homer. He (as * Quintilian tells us) 
gave both the pattern and rife to all the parts 
of it. ‘* Hic omnibus eloqguentie partibus ex- 
< emplum © ortum dedit: bunc nemo in magnis 
“< rebus fublimitate, in parvis proprietate, fuper- 
“< avit. Idem letus & preffus, jucundus S gra- 
vis, tum copi tum brevitate admirabilis, nec 








Rhetorick. 
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“< poetic modo fod oratorid virtute eminentiffimus.” 
From him therefore they wno fettled the art 
found it proper to -teduce the rules, which was 
eafily done, when they had divicted their obier- 
vations into the kinds and the ornaments of 
elocution. For the kinds, the ‘‘ ancients (fays 
<< y A. Gell.) fettled them according to the three 
«< which they obferve in his principal fpeakers ; 
<< his U4yffes, who is magnificent and flowing ; 
< his Menelaus, who is fnort and clofe; and 
< his Ne/for, who is moderate and difpaffioned, 
“< and has a kind cf middie eloquence parti- 
“< cipating of both the former.” And for the 
ornaments, * Arifotle, the great mafter of the 
Rhetoricians, fhews what deference is due to 
Fiomer, when he orders the orator to lay down 
his heads, and exprefs both the manners and 
affeétions of his work, with an imitation of 
that dicétion, and thofe figures, which the dz- 
utne Homer excelled in. ‘This is the conftant 
language of thofe who fucceeded him, and the 
opinion fo far prevailed as to make ° Qyzntilian 
obferve, that they who have written concerning 
the art of fpeaking, take from Homer moft of 
the inftances of their fimilitudes, amplifications, 
examples, digreffiions, and arguments. 
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As to xatural philofophy, the age 
was not arrived when the Greeks 
cultivated and reduced into fyftem 
the Principles of it which they learned from 
Ægypt : yet we fee many of thefe Principles 
delivered up and down in his work. But 
as this is a branch of learning which does not 
lie much in the way of a Poet who {peaks of 
Heroes and Wars; the defire to prove his 
knowledge this way, has only run > Poltt:an 
and others into trifling inferences; as when 
they would have it that he underftood the fe- 
crets of Philofophy, becaufe he mentions fun, 
rain, wind and thunder. The moft plaufible 
way of making out his knowledge in this kind, 
is by fuppofing he couched it in allegories; and 
that he fometimes ufed the mzames of the Gods as 
his Terms for the Elements, as the Chymifis now 
ufe them for Metals. But in applying this to 
him we muft tread very carefully ; not fearch- 
ing for allegory too induftrioufly, where the 
paflage may inftruct by example; and endea- 
vouring rather to find the fable an ornament 
to plain truths, than to make it a cover to cu- 


rious and unknown problems. 


As for Medicine, fomething of it ,, 1 
eS Yy ic &, 
muft have been underftood in that 
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age; though in Greece it was fo far from per- 
fection, that what concerned Dzet was invent- 
ed long after by Hippocrates. ‘The accidents of 
life make the fearch after remedies too Indií- 
penfable a duty to be neglected at any time. 
Accordingly he * tells us, that the Ægyptrans 
who had many medicinal plants in their coun- 
try, were all Phyficians; and perhaps he might 
have learnt his own fíkill from his acquaintance 
with that nation. ‘The {tate of war which 
Greece had lived in, required a knowledge in 
the healing of wounds: and this might make 
him breed his princes, Achilles, Patroclus, Po- 
dahirzus, and Machaon, to the fcience. What 
Homer thus attributes to others, he knew him- 
felf, and he has given us reafon to believe, not 
flightly. For if we confider his infight into 
the {tructure of the human body, it is fo nice, 
that he has been judged by fome to have 
wounded his Heroes with too much {cience : or 






































the accidents proper to an Epic poem, we find 
him directing the chirurgical operation, fome- 
times infufing “ lenitives, and at other times bit- 


ter powders when the effufion of blood required 
aftringent qualities. 


For Statuary, it appears by the 
accounts of mare and the Palla- 


Statuary. 
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djum, that there was enough of it very early 
in the world, for thofe images which were re- 
quired in the worfhip of their Gods; but there 
are none mentioned as valuable in Greece fo 
early, nor was the art eftablifhed on its rules 
before Homer. He found it agreeable to the 
worfhip in ufe, and neceffary for his machinery, 
that his Gods fhould be cloathed in bodies: 
wherefore he took care to give them fuch as 
carried the utmoft perfection of the human 
form ; and diftinguifhed them from each other 
even in this fuperior beauty, with fuch marks 
as were agreeable to each of the Deities. ‘*‘ This, 
s“ fays ° Strabo, awakened the conceptions of 
“< the moft eminent ftatuaries, while they ftrove 
“ to keep up the grandeur of that idea, which 
“< Homer had imprefied upon the imagination, 
“© as we read of Phidzas concerning their ftatue 
“<< of Jupiter” And becaufe they copied their 
Gods from him in their beft performances, his 
defcriptions became the charaéfers which were 
afterwards purfued in all works of good tafte. 
Hence came the common {faying of the ancients, 
< That either Homer was the only man who 
‘© had feen the forms of the Gods, or the only 
“< one who had fhewn them to men ;” a paflage 
which f Madam Daczer wrefts to prove the truth 










































Strabo, /. 8 Dacier, Preface to Homer. 
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of his theology, different from Strabo's accepta 
tion of it. 

There are, befides what we have fpoken of, 
other {ciences pretended to be found in him. 
Thus Macrobius difcovers that the chain with 
which € Jupiter fays he could lift the world, is 
a metaphyfical notion, that means a connexion 
of all things from the Supreme Being to the 
meaneft part of the creation. Others, to prove 
him fkilful in judicial Ajffrology, bring a quo- 
tation concerning the births of * Heéfor and Po- 
lydamas on the fame night; who were never- 
thelefs of different qualifications, one excelling 
in war, and the other in eloquence : : others 
again will have him to be verfed in Magick, 
from his ftories concerning Czrce. ‘Thefe and 
many of the like nature are interpretations 
{trained or trifling, fuch as are not wanted for 
a proof of Homers learning, and by which 
we contribute nothing to raife his character, 
while we facrifice our judgment in the eyes of 
others. 

It is fufficient to have gone thus far, in 
fhewing he was the father of learning, a foul 
capable of ranging over the whole creation 
with an intellectual view, fhining alone in an 


age of ob{curity, and fhining beyond thofe who 
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have had the advantage of more learned ages ; 
leaving behind him a work not only adorned 
with all the knowledge of his own time, but 
in which he has beforehand hroken up the foun- 
tains of feveral fciences which were brought 
nearer to perfection by pofterity : a work which 
fhall always ftand at the top of the fublime 
character, to be gazed at by readers with an 
admiration of its perfection, and by writers 
with a defpair that it fhould ever be emulated 
with fuccefs. 
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The A R G U MEN OT. 


The Contention of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


YN the war of Troy the Greeks having Jacked Jome 

of the naghtbouring towns, and taken from thence two 
beautiful captives Chryfeis and Brifeis, allotted the firft 
to Agamemnon, and the laft to Achilles. Chryfes, the 
father of Chryfeis, and priet of Apollo, comes to the 
Grecian camp to ranfom ber, with which the aclion of 
the poem opens, in the tenth year of the ficze. The 
pricft being refufed and infolently difmiffed by Agamem- 
non, intreats for vengeance from his God, who inflié?s 
a peftilence on the Greeks. Achilles calls a council, 
and encourages Chalcas to declare the caufe of it, who 




















conteft with Achilles, which Neftor pacifies ; however, as 





be bad the abfolute command of the army, be feizes on 


Brifeis zz revenge. Achilles in difcontent withdraws 
bimfelf and his forces from the reft of the Greeks ; and 
complaining to Thetis, fbe fupplicates Jupiter to render 
them fenfible of the wrong done to ber fon, by giving victo- 
7y to the Trojans. Jupiter granting ber fuit incenfes 
Juno, between whom the debate runs high, till they are 
reconciled by the addrefs of Vulcan. 

Tbe time of two and twenty days is taken up in this 
book nine during the plague, one in the council and quar- 
rel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter’s ftay with the 
Ethiopians, at whofe return Thetis prefers her petition. 
The feene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chry 
fa, and laftly to Olympus. 





























CHILLES’ Wrath, to Greece the direful fpring 





Of woes unnumber’d,heav’nly Goddefs fing ! 
That Wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The Souls of mighty Chiefs untimely flain ; 


N O T E S. 


T is fomething ftrange that of all the commentators upon 
Homer, there is hardly one whofe principal defign is to il- 
luftrate the poetical beauties of the author. “They are volu- 
minous in explaining thofe fciences which he made but fub- 
fervient to his Poetry, and fparing only upon that art which 
comftitutes his character. "This has been occafioned by the 
oftentation of men who had more reading than taíte, and 
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Whofe limbs unbury’d on the naked fhore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore : 











were fonder of fhewing their variety of learning in all kinds, 
than their fingle underftanding in Poetry. Hence it comes to 
pafs, that tkeir remarks are rather philofophical, hiftorical, 
geographical, allegorical, or in fhort any thing rather than 
Critical and poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho’ their 
whole bufincfs and ufe be only to render the words of an au- 
thor intelligible, are ftrangely touched with the pride of doing 
fomething more than they ought. ‘The grand ambition of 
one fort of {cholars is to increafe the number of various leétions ; 
which they have done to fuch a degree of obfcure diligence, 
that (as Sir Æ. Sav:/ obferved) we now begin to value the firft 
editions of books as moft correct, becaufe they have been leaft 
corrected. ‘The prevailing paffion of others is to difcover 
mew meanings in the author, whom they will caufe to appear 
myfterious purely for the vanity of being thought to unravel 
him. Thefe account it a difgrace to be of the opinion of thofe 
that preceded them; and it is gencrally the fate of fuch peo- 
ple who will never fay what was faid before, to fay what 
will never be faid after them. If they can but find a word, 
that has once been ftrained by fome dark writer, to fignify 
any thing different from its ufual acceptation; it is frequent 
with them to apply it conftantly to that uncommon meaning, 
whenever they meet it in a clear writer: for reading is fo 
much dearer to them than fenfe, that they will difcard it at 
any time to make way for a criticifm. In other places where 
they cannot conteit the truth of the common interpretation, 
they get themfelves room for differtation by imaginary 4m- 
phibologies, which they will have to be defigned by the Author. 
This difpofition of finding out different fignifications in one 
thing, may be the effect of either too much, or too little wit: 
for men of a right underftanding generally fee at once all that 
an author can reafonably mean, but others are apt to fancy 
two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to add, that 
there is a vaft deal of difference between the learning of a 
Critick, and the puzzling of a Grammarian. 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides {trove, 


Such was the fov’reign doom, and fuch the will of 


"Jovel 


It is no eafy tafk to make fomething out of a hundred pe- 
dants that is not pedantical; yet this he muft do, who would 
give a tolerable abítraćt of the former expofitors of Homer. 
The commentaries of Euflathius are indeed an immenfe trea- 
fury of the Greek learning ; but as he feems to have amailed 
the fubftance of whatever others had written upon the author, 
fo he is not free from fome of the foregoing cenfures. There 
are thofe who have faid, that a judicious abftract of him alone 
might furnifh out fufficient illuftrations upon omer. It was 
refolved to take the trouble of reading through that volumi- 
nous work, and the reader may be aflured thofe remarks that 
any way concern the poetry, or art of the poet, are much 
fewer than is imagined. The greater part of thefe is already 
plundered by fucceeding commentators, who have very little 
but what they owe to him: and I am obliged to fay even of 
Madam Dacier, that fhe is either more beholden to him than fhe 
has confeffed, or has read him lefs than fhe is willing to own. 
She has made a farther attempt than her predeceffors to dif- 
cover the beauties of the Poet ; though we have often only 
her general praifes and exclamations, inftead of reafons. But 
her remarks all together are the moft judicious colleétion extant 
of the fcattered obfervations of the antients and moderns, as 
her preface is excellent, and her tranflation equally careful 
and elegant. 

The chief defign of the following notes is to comment upon 
Homer as a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from others 
is conftantly owned; the remarks of the ancients are general- 
ly fet at length, and the places cited; all thofe of Exu/tathius 
are colleéted which fall under this {cheme; many which were 
not acknowledged by other commentators, are reftored to the 
true owner; and the fame juftice is fhewn to thofe who re- 
fufed it to others. 
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Declare, O Mufe! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ftrife, from what offended 


Pow’'r ? IO 





6 











T HE plan of this poem is formed upon anger and its ill 

effects, the plan of Virgiľs upon pious refignation and 
its rewards ; and thus every paffion or virtue may be the foun- 
dation of the fcheme of an Epic poem. This diftinction be- 
tween two authors who have been fo fuccefsful, feemed ne- 
ceflary to be taken notice of, that they who would imitate 
either may not ftumble at the very entrance, or fo curb their 
imaginations, as to deprive us of noble morals told in a new 
variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder Invention: 
we may obferve the rules of nature, and write in the fpirit 
of thofe who have beft hit upon them; without taking the 
fame track, beginning in the fame manner, and following the 
main of their ftory almoft ftep by ftep; as moft of the mo- 
dern writers of Epick poetry have done after one of thefe 
great poets. 

ý. 1.] Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning of 
Flomer’s two poems the rules of all Exordiums were derived. 
“<< In pauciffimis verfibus utriufque operis ingreffu, legen Prowms- 
<< orum non dico fervavit, fed confiituit.”” Yet Rapin has been 
very free with this invocation, in his Comparifon between Homer 
and Virgil; which is by no means the moft judicious of his 
works. He cavils firft at the Poet’s infifting fo much upon 
the effects of Achilles’s anger, That it was ‘6 the caufe of the 
«< woes of the Greeks,” that it ** fent fo many heroes to 
<c the fhades,” that “* their bodies were left a prey to birds 
& and beafts,”’ the firft of which he thinks had been fuffici- 
ent. One may anfwer, that the woes of Greece might con- 
fift in feveral other things than in the death of her Heroes, 
which was therefore needful to be fpecified : as to the bodies, 
he might have reflected how great a curfe the want of burial 
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Latona’s fon a dire contagion {fpread, 


And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead ; 


was accounted by the ancients, and how prejudicial it was efteem- 
ed even to the fouls of the deceafed. We have a moft particular 
example of the ftrength of this opinion from the conduct of Sv- 
phocles in his Ajax; who thought this very point fufficient to 
make the diftrefs of the laft act of that tragedy, which is ex- 
tended after the death of his Hero, purely to fatisfy the au- 
dience that he obtained the rites of fepulture. Next he objeéts 
it as prepofterous in Homer to defire the Mufe to tell him the 
whole ftory, and at the fame time to inform her folemnly in his 
own perfon that ’twas the will of foue which brought it about. 
But is a Poet then to be imagined intirely ignorant of his fubject, 
tho’ he invokes the Mufe to relate the particulars? may not 
Zomer be allowed the knowledge of fo plain a truth, as that 
the will of God is fulfilled in all things ? nor does his manner 
of faying this infer that he zzforms the Mufe of it, but only 
correfponds with the ufual way of defiring information from 
another concerning any thing, and at the fame time men- 
tioning that little we know of it in general. What is there 
more in this paflage ? “* Sing, O Goddefs, that wrath of Achilles, 
< which proved fo pernicious to the Greeks: we only know 
<< the effects of it, that it fent innumerable brave men to the 
«< fhades, and that it was Joves will it fhould be fo. But 
<¢ tell me, O Mufe, what was the fource of this deftruétive 
« anger?” I cannot comprehend what Rapiz means by faying, 
it is hard to know where this /uvocation ends, and that it is 
confounded with the narration, which fo manifeftly begins 
at Ant; x} Asis viò. But upon the whole, methinks the French 
Criticks play double with us, when they fometimes reprefent 
the rules of poetry to be formed upon the practice of Homer, 
and at other times arraign their mafter, as if he tranfgrefled 
them. Horace has faid the Exordium of an Epic poem ought 
to be plain and modeft, and inftances Homer’s as fuch; and 
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The King of men his rev’rend Prieft defy’d, 
And for the Kings offence the people dy’d. 


Rapin from this very rule will be trying Homer and judging it 
otherwife (for he criticifes alfo upon the beginning of the 
Odyfey.) But for a full anfwer we may bring the words of 
Qaintilian (whom Rapin himfelf allows to be the beft of cri- 
ticks) concerning thefe propofitions and invocations of our 
author, ‘* Benevolum auditarem invocatione dearum quas prafide- 
< re vatibus creditum efl, intentum propofitad rerum magnitudine, 
“<< F docilem fumma celeriter comprehensdy facit.” 
yy. I “J Myvew æsir Oea TI1nAniadsa AAO. 
Plutarch obferves there is a defeét in the meafure of this firft 
line (I fuppofe he means in the Era’s of the Patronymick. ) 
‘This, he thinks, the fiery vein of Homer, making hatte to his 
fubject, paft over with a bold negle&, being confcious of his 
own power and perfection in the greater parts; as fome (fays 
he) who make virtue their fole aim, pafs by cenfure in fmaller 
matters. But perhaps we may find no occafion to fuppofe this 
a neglect in him, if we confider that the word Pelides, had he 
made ufe of it without fo many alterations as he has put it to 
in TlnAxiddew,would ftill have been true to the rules of meafure. 
Make but a dipthong of the fecond Eta and the Jota, inftead 
of their being two fyllables (perhaps by the fault of tran- 
{cribers) and the objectian is gone. Or perhaps it might be 
defigned, that the verfe in which he profefles to fing of vio- 
lent anger fhould run off in the rapidity of Daétyls. This 
art he is allowed to have ufed in other places, and Virgil has 
been particularly celebrated for it. 

>. 8. Will of Fove.| Plutarch in his treatife of reading po- 
ets, interprets 4:0; in this place to fignify Fate, not imagining 
it confiftent with the goodnefs of the fupreme being, or Fu- 
piter, to contrive or practice any evil againft men. Eufla- 
thius makes [Wii] here to refer to the promife which Jupiter 
gave to Thetis, that he would honour her fon by fiding with 
Troy, while he fhould be abfent. But to reconcile thefe two 
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For Chry/es fought with coftly gifts to gain 15 


His captive daughter from the victor’s chain. 


opinions, perhaps the meaning may be, that when Fate had 
decreed the deftruction of Troy, Jupiter having the power of 
incidents to bring it to pafs, fulfilled that decree by providing 
means for it. So that the words may thus fpecify the time 
of Action from the beginning of the poem, in which thofe in- 
cidents worked, till the promife to Thetis was fulfilled and the 
deftruction of Troy afcertained to the Greeks by the death of 
Hector. However it is certain that this Poet was not an ab- 
folute Fatali, but ftill fuppofed the power of Jove fuperior - 
for in the fixteenth Ikad, we fee him defigning to fave Sar- 
pedon, though the Fates had decreed his death if uno had 
not interpofed. Neither docs he exclude /free-will in men ; 
for as he attributes the deftruction of the Heroes to the wi// 
of Jove in the beginning of the //ad, fo he attributes the de- 
ftruction of Usy/ffes’s friends to their owz folly in the beginning 
of the Odyffes. 








Avriiv yae oferipnow aracbarinesy aorto. 

¥. Q. Declare, O Mufc.] It may be queftioned whether the 
firft period ends at Asis ò ireasiervo Puan, and the interrogation to 
the Mufe begins with ‘EZ & oy tà mpõra Or whether the pe- 
riod does not end till the words, dos "AxyaArses, with only a fin- 
gle interrogation at Tis T’ a@ oie Osa ? I fhould be in- 
clined to favour the former, and think it a double interroga- 
tive, as Milton feems to have done in his imitation of this 
place at the beginning of Paradife Loft. 











Say firft what caufe 
Mov’d our grand parents, &%c. And juft after, 
Who firft feduc’d them to that foul revolt ? 
Befides that I think the propofition concludes more nobly 


with the fentence, Such was the will of Jove. But the latter 
being followed by moft editions, and by all the tranflations I 
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Suppliant the venerable father íftands, 

Apollos awful enfigns grace his hands: 

By thefe he begs; and lowly bending down, 
Extends the fceptre and the laurel crown. 20 
He fued to all, but chief implor’d for grace 
The Brother-Kings, of Atreus royal race. 


have feen in any language, the general acceptation is here 
complied with, only tranfpofing the line to keep the fentence 
laft : and the next verfes are fo turned as to include the 
double interrogation, and at the fame time do juftice to ano- 
ther interpretation of the words "Eg & ðs ra, Ex quo tempore ; 
which makes the date of the quarre] from whence the poem 
takes its rife. Chapman would have Ex quo underftood of fu- 
piter, from whom the debate was fuggefted ; but this clafhes 
with the line immediately following, where he afks, what 
God infpired the contention ? and anfwers it was Apollo. 

ý. II. Latona’s fox.] Here the Author, who firft invoked 
the Mufe as the Goddefs of Memory, vanifhes from the 
reader’s view, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through 
the poem, whofe prefence from this time diffufes an air of 
majeíty over the relation. And left this fhould be loft to our 
thoughts in the continuation of the ftory, he fometimes re- 
frefhes them with a new invocation at proper intervals. £xz- 
flathius. 

vy. 20. The fceptre and the laurel crown.] “There is fomething 
exceedingly venerable in this appearance of the prieft. He 
comes with the enfigns of the God he belonged to; the laure} 
crown, now carried in his hand, to fhew he was a fuppliant ; 
and a golden {ceptre, which the ancients gave in particular to 
Apollo, as they did a filver one to the moon, and other {forts 
to the planets. Euflathius, 
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Ye Kings and warriors! may your vows be 
crown’d, 
And T7oy’s proud walls lie level with the ground. 
May Jove reftore you, when your toils are o’er, 25 
Safe to the pleafures of your native fhore. 
But oh! relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 
And give Chryfeis to thefe arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my prefents move, 
And dread avenging Phebus, fon of Jove. 30 
The Greeks in fhouts their joint affent declare, 


The prieft to rev’rence, and releafe the fair. 


$. 23. Ye Kings and warriors.) ‘The art of this fpeech is 
remarkable. Chry/fes confiders the conftitution of the Greeks be- 
fore Troy, as made up of troops partly from Kingdoms and partly 
from Democracies: wherefore he begins with a diftiné€tion 
which comprehends all. After this, as Apollos prieft, he 
prays that they may obtain the two bleffings they had moft in 
view, the conqueft of Troy, and a fafe return. Then, as he 
names his petition, he offers an extraordinary ranfom; and 
concludes with bidding them fear the God if they refufe it ; 
like one who from his office feems to forefee their miufery, 
and exhorts them to fhun it. “Thus he endeavours to 
work by the art of a general application, by religion, by 
intereft, and the infinuation of danger. This is the fub- 
{tance of what £uffathius remarks on this place; and in 
purfuance to his daft obfervation, the epithet Mvenging is 
added to this verfion, that it may appear the pricft foretells 
the anger of his God, 
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Not fo Atrides: He, with kingly pride, 
Repuls’d the facred Sire, and thus reply’d : 
Henceon thy life and fly thefe hoftile plains, 3 5 
Nor afk, prefumptuous, what the King detains; 
Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
Nor truft too far thofe enfigns of thy God. 
Mine is thy daughter, Prieft, and fhall remain; 





And pray’rs, and tears, and bribes fhall plead 
In vain; 4° 


Till time fhall rifle ev’ry youthful grace, 





And age difmifs her from my cold embrace, 


¥. 33. He with pride repuls’d.| It has been remarked in ho- 
nour of Hfomer’s judgment, and the care he took of his reader’s 
morals, that where he {peaks of evil actions committed, or 
hard words given, he generally characterifes them as fuch by 
a previous expreffion. This paflage is given as one inftance 
of it, where he fays the repulfe of Chryfes was a proud inju- 
rious action in Agamemnon: and it may be remarked, that be- 
fore his Heroes treat one another with hard language in this 
book, he ftill takes care to let us know they were under a 
diftraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading Poets. 


Ż. 41, Till time fhall rifle ev’ry youthful grace, 

And age difmifs her from my cold embrace, 
In daily labours of the loom employ’d, 

Or doom’d to deck the bed fhe once enjoy’d. ] 








"The Greek is avtiowcav, which fio-nifies either making the bed, or 
partaking it. Luftathius and Madam Dacer infift very much 
upon its being taken in the former fenfe only, for fear of pre- 
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In daily labours of the loom employ’d, 
Or doom’d to deck the bed fhe once enjoy’d. 
Hence then; to Argos fhall the maid retire, 45 





Far from her native foil, and weeping fire. 


The trembling prieft along the fhore return’d, 





And in the anguifh of a father mourn’d. 


fenting a loofe idea to the reader, and of offending againft the 
modefty of the Mufe, who is fuppofed to relate the Poem. 
This obfervation may very well become a Bifhop and a Lady: 
But that Agamemnon was not ftudying here for civility of ex- 
preffion, appears from the whole tenor of his fpeech; and 
that he defigned Chry/ezs for more than a fervant maid, may 
be feen from fome other things he fays of her, as that he pre- 
ferred her to his Queen Clytzemneftra, &c. the imprudence of 
which confeffion, Madam Dacier herfelf has elfewhere ani- 
madverted upon. Mr. Dryden, in his tranflation of this book, 
has been jufter to the royal paffion of Agamemnon, though he 
has carried the point fo much on the other fide, as to make 
him promife a greater fondnefs for her in her old age than in 
her youth, which indeed is hardly credible. 


Mine fhe fhall be, till creeping age and time 

Her bloom have wither’d, and deftroy’d her prime 5 
Till then my nuptial bed fhe fhall attend, 

And having fr/? adorn’d it, late afcend. 

This for the night; by day the web and loom, 
And homely houfehold tafks fhall be her doom. 


Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this miftake, 
but extreme hafte in writing; which never ought to be im- 
puted as a fault to him, but to thofe who {fuffered fo noble 
a genius to lie under the neceflity of it. 

X. 47. The trembling prieft.] We may take notice here, 
once for all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very 
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Difconfolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wander’d by the founding main: 50 
Till, fafe at diftance, to his God he prays, 

The God who darts around the world his rays. 





O Smintheus! {fprung from fair Latona’s line, 





Thou guardian pow’r of Cie the divine, gs 





Thou fource of light! whom Tezedos adores, 

And whofe bright prefence gilds thy Chry/a’s 
fhores : 

If eer with wreaths I hung thy facred fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain ; 

God of the filver bow! thy fhafts employ, 

Avenge thy fervant, and the Greeks deftroy. 60 











Thus Chryfes pray’d: The fav’ring Pow’r 
attends, 
And from Olympus’ lofty tops defcends. 











filence. Chryfes fays not a word in anfwer to the Infults of 
Agamemnon, but walks penfively along the fhore: and the 
melancholy flowing of the verfe admirably expreffles the con- 
dition of the mournful and deferted father. 


By ò axiwy ape Dive wmorvPaciocow Jartoons. 
>. O1. The fav’ring Pow’r attends.] Upon this firft prayer 
in the poem, £u/ffathius takes occafion to obferve, that the 


poet is careful throughout his whole work to let no prayer 
ever fall intirely which has juftice on its fide; but he whe 
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Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound ; 





Fierce as he mov’d, his filver fhafts refound. 
Breathing revenge, a fudden night he fpread, 65 
And gloomy darknefs roll’d about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, 
And hiffing fly the feather’d fates below. 

On mules and dogs th’ infection firít began; 
And laft, the vengeful arrows fix’d in man. 75 


prays, either kills his enemy, or has figns given him that he 
has been heard, or his friends return, or his undertaking fuc- 
ceeds, or fome other vifible good happens. So far inftructive 
and ufeful to life has Homer made his fable. 

¥. 67. He twang’d his deadly bow.] Inthe tenth year of the 
fiege of Troy, a plague happened in the Grecian camps; occa- 
fioned perhaps by immoderate heats and grofs exhalations, 
At the introduction of this accident Hfomer begins his Poem, 
and takes occafion from it to open the fcene of action with a 
moft beautiful allegory. He fuppofes that fuch afflictions are 
fent from Heaven for the punifhment of our evil actions; and 
becaufe the Sun was a principal Inftrument of it, he fays it 
was fent to punifh Agamemnon for defpifing that God, and in- 
juring his Prieft. &u/ffathius. 

¥. 69. Mules and dogs.| Hippocrates obferves two things of 
plagues; that their caufe is in the air, and that different ani- 
mals are differently touched by them, according to their na- 
ture or nourifhment. ‘This philofophy Spondanus refers to the 
plague here mentioned. F irft, the caufe is in the air, by rea- 
fon of the darts or beams of Apollo. Secondly, the mules and 
dogs are faid to die fooner than the men; partly becaufe they 
have by nature a quicknefs of {mell, which makes the infec- 
tion fooner perceivable; and partly by the nourifhment they 
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For nine long nights, thro’ all the dufky air 
The Pyres thick-flaming fhot a difmal glare. 
But e’er the tenth revolving day was run, 
Infpir’d by Juno, Thetis’ god-like fon 
Conven’d to council all the Greczauz train; 75 
For much the Goddefs mourn’d her Heroes flain. 
Th’ afiembly feated, rifing o’er the reff, 
Achilles thus the King of men addreft : 


take, their feeding on the earth with prone heads making the 
exhalation more eafy to be fucked in with it. “Thus has Hp- 
pocrates, fo long after Homer writ, fubfcribed to his know- 
ledge in the rife and progrefs of this diftemper. ‘I here have 
been fome who have referred this paflage to a religious fenfe, 
making the death of the mules and dogs before the men to 
point out a kind of method of providence in punifhing, 
whereby it fends fome previous afflictions to warn mankind, 
fo as to make them fhun the greater evils by repentance. 
‘This Monfieur Daczer, in his notes on 4ri/fotle’s art of poetry, 
calls a Remark perfectly fine and agreeable to God’s method 
of fending plagues on the gyptians, where firft horfes, afles, 
7c. were fmitten, and afterwards the men themfelves. 

ý. 74. Thetis god-like fon Convenes a council.} On the tenth 
day a council is held to inquire why the Gods were angry? 
Plutarch obferves, how juitly he applies the characters of his 
perfons to the incidents; not making Agamemnon but Achilles 
call this council, who of all the Kings was moft capable of 
making obfervations upon the plague, and of forefeeing its 
duration, as having been bred by Chron to the ftudy of Phy- 
fick. One may mention alfo a remark of Eu/fathius in pur- 
fuance to this, that uno’s advifing him inthis cafe might al- 
lude to his knowledge of an evil temperament in the air, of 
which fhe was Goddefs. 
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Why leave we not the fatal Trojan fhore, 
And meafure back the {feas we croft before? 80 
The plague deftroying whom the fword would 

{pare, 


”Fis time to fave the few remains of war. 





But let fome Prophet, or fome facred Sage, 
Explore the caufe of great Apollos rage; 

Or learn the wafteful vengeance to remove, 85 
By myftic dreams, for dreams defcend from Fove. 


¥. 79- Why leave we not the fatal Trojan fhore, &c.] The 
artifice of this fpeech (according to Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
in his fecond difcourfe, ms iexnpaticpévwv) is admirably carried 
on to open an accufation againft Apamemnon, whom Achilles 
fufpects to be the caufe of all their miferies. He direéts him- 
felf not to the affembly, but to Agamemnon; he names not 
only the plague but the war too, as having exhaufted them 
all, which was evidently due to his family. He leads the 
flugurs he would confult, by pointing at fomething lately 
done with refpecét to pollo. And while he continues within 
the guard of civil expreffion, fcattering his infinuations, he 
encourages thofe who may have more knowledge to fpeak out 
boldly, by letting them fee there is a party made for their 
fafety ; which has its effect immediately in the following 
{peech of Chalcas, whofe demand of protection fhows upon 
whom the offence is to be placed. 
vy. 86. By myflic dreams.| It does not feem that by the 
word dévesperroaos an interpreter of dreams is meant, for we have 
no hint of any preceding dream which wants to be interpreted. 
We may therefore more probably refer it to fuch who ufed 
(after performing proper rites) to lie down at fome facred 
place and expceét a dream from the Gods upon any particular 


¥O be Js C 
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If broken vows this heavy curfe have laid, 

Let altars fmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So Heav’n aton’d {hall dying Greece reftore, 

And Phebus dart his burning fhafts no more. go 
He faid, and fat: when Chalcas thus reply’d: 

Chalcas the wife, the Grecian prieft and guide, 

That facred Seer, whofe comprehenfive view 

The paft, the prefent, and the future knew : 

Uprifing flow, the venerable Sage 95 

Thus {poke the prudence and the fears of age. 


{fubjećt which they defired. “That this was a practice among 
them, appears from the ‘I emples of 4mphiaraus in Beotia 
and Podatirius in Apulia,. where the inquirer was obliged to 
fleep at the altar upon the fkin of the beait he had facrificed, 
in order to obtain an anfwer. It is in this manner that Za- 
tinus in Virgils feventh book goes to dream in the temple of 
faunus, where we have a particular defcription of the whole 
cuftom. Strabo, lb. xvi. has fpoken concerning the Temple 
of Jerufalem as a place of this nature; ** where (fays he) the 
€ people either dreamed for themfelves, or procured fome 
€ good dreamer to do it.” By which it fhould feem he had 
read fomething concerning the vifions of their Prophets, as 
that which Samuel had when he was ordered to fleep a third 
time before the ark, and upon doing fo had an account of 
the deftruction of £i’s houfe ; or that which happened 
to Solomon, after having facrificed before the ark at Gibeon. 
Ihe fame author has alfo mentioned the Temple of Serapis 


his feventeenth book, as a place for receiving oracles by 
reams. 
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Belov’d of Jove, Achilles! would’f{t thou know 
Why angry Phæbus bends his fatal bow ° 
Firft give thy faith, and plight a Prince’s word 











Of fure protection, by thy pow’r and fword. 100 
For I muít fpeak what wifdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the Great, reveal. 
Bold is the tafk, when fubjects grown too wife, 
Inftruét a Monarch where his error lies ; 
For tho’ we deem the fhort-liv’d fury paft, 105 
’"Tis fure, the Mighty will revenge at laft. 

To whom Peldes. From thy inmoft foul 
Speak what thou know’ft, and fpeak without 

controul. 

Ev’n by that God I fwear, who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands theVows of Greece convey, 110 


¥. 97. Belov’d of Jove, Achilles!] “Thefe appellations of 
praife and honour, with which the Heroes in Hlomer fo fre- 
quently falute each other, were agreeable to the ftyle of the 
ancient times, as appears from {feveral of the like nature in 
the {cripture. Miiton has not been wanting to give his poem 
this caft of antiquity, throughout which our firft parents al- 
moft always accoft each other with fome title, that exprefifes 
a ref{pect to the dignity of human nature. 








Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve ——— 

Adam, Earth’s hallow’d mould of God infpir’d. —— 

Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth’s Lord, ce. 
C 2 
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And whofe bleít Oracles thy lips declare ; 


Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 

No daring Greek of all the num’rous band, 
Againf{t his Prieft fhall lift an impious hand : 
Not ev’n the Chief by whom our hofts are led, 115 
The King of Kings, fhall touch that facred head. 


Encourag’d thus, the blamelefs man replies ; 








Nor vows unpaid, nor flighted facrifice, 
But he, our Chief, provok’d the raging peft, 
Apollo’s vengeance for his injur’d Prieft. I20 


yw. 115. Not evn the Chief ] After Achilles had brought in 
Chalcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas, who 
perceived them, and was unwilling to be the firft that named 
the King, artfully demands a proteétion in fuch a manner, as 
confirms thofe doubts, and extorts from Achilles this warm and 
particular expreffion, ‘< That he would protect him even 
“< againit Agamemnon,” (who, as he fays, is zew the greateft 
man of Greece, to hint that at the expiration of the war he 
fhould be again reduced to be barely King of Atycene.) This 
place Plutarch takes notice of as the farft in which Achilles. 
fhews his contempt of fovereign authority. 

yw. 117. Lhe blamelefs.] “The epithet pipar, or blamele/s, is 
frequent in smer, but not always ufed with fo much pro- 
priety as here. ‘Fhe reader may obferve that care has not 
been wanting thro’ this tranflation, to preferve thofe epithets 
which are peculiar to the author, whenever they receive any 
beauty from the circumftances about them; as this of blame- 
fefs manifeftly does in the prefent paflage. It is not only ap- 
plied toa prieft, but to one who being confcious of the truth. 
prepares with an honeit boldnefs to difcover it. 
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Nor will the God’s awaken’d fury ceafe, 
But plagues fhall fpread, and fun’ral fires increafe, 
"Till the great King, without a ranfom paid, 
To her own Chryfa fend the black-ey d maid. 
Perhaps, with added facrifice and pray’r, rz¢ 
The Prieft may pardon, and the God may fpare. 
The Prophet fpoke; when witha gloomy frown 
The Monarch ftarted from his fhining throne ; 
Black choler fall’d his breaft that bouil’d with ire, 
And from his eye-balls flafh’d the living fire. 130 





Augur accurit ! denouncing mifchief {till, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 


$. 131. Augur accurf?/| ‘This expreffion is not merely 
thrown out by chance, but proves what Chalcas faid of the 
King when he afked protection, ** That he harboured anger 
ec in his Heart.” For it aims at the prediétion Chalcas had 
given at fulis nine years before, for the facrificing his daugh- 
ter Iphigenia. Spondanus. 

Ihis, and the two following lines, are in a manner repe- 
tituons of the fame thing thrice over. It is left to the reader 
to confider how far it may be allowed, or rather praifed for a 
beauty, when we confider with Fu/?fathius that it is a moft 
natural effeét of anger to be full of words, and inf.fting on 
that which galls us, We may add, that thefe reiterated ex- 
preffions might be fuppofed to be thrown out one after another, 
as Agamemnon is {truck in the confufion of his paffion, firít by 
the remembrance of one prophecy, and then of another, which 
the fame man had uttered againít him, 
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Still muft that tongue fome wounding mefiage 
bring, 

And ftill thy prieftly pride provoke thy King? 

For this are Phebus’ Oracles explor’d, rag 


T'o teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord? 





For this with falfehoods is my honour {ftain’d, 
Is Heav’n offended, and a Prieít profan’d ; 
Becaufe my Prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 
And heav’nly charms prefer to proffer’d gold ? 140 
A maid, unmatch’d in manners as in face, 
Skill’d in each art, and crown’d with every grace. 
Not half fo dear were Chtemnefira’s charms, 
When firft her blooming beauties ble{t my arms. 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her fail; 145 
Our cares are only for the publick weal : 

Let me be deem’d the hateful caufe of all, 

And fuffer, rather than my people fall. 





¥. 143- Not half fo dear were Clytzemneftra’s charms.] Ava 

memnon having heard the charge which Cha/cas drew up againtt 
him in two particulars, that he had affronted the Prieft, and 
refufed to reftore his daughter; he offers one anfwer which 
gives foftening colours to both, that he loved her as well as 
his Queen C/ytemneftra for her perfe€&tions. "Thus he would 
feem to fatisfy the father by kindnefs to his daughter, to excufc 
himfelf before the Greeks for what is paft, and to make a merit 
of yielding her, and facrificing his paffion for their fafety. 
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The prize the beauteous prize, I will refign, 
So dearly valu’d, and fo juftly mine. I50 


But fince for common good I yicld the fair, 





My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 

Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Infatiate King (Achilles thus replies) ies 
Fond of the pow’r, but fonder of the prize! 





¥. 155. Infatiate King.] Here, where this paffion of anger 
grows loud, it feems proper to prepare the reader, and prevent 
his miftake in the character of Achilles, which might fhock 
him in feveral particulars following. We fhould know that 
the Poet rather ftudied nature than perfection, in the laying 
down his characters. He refolved to fing the confequences 
of anger; he confidered what virtues and vices would conduce 
moft to bring his Moral out of the Fable; and artfully dif- 
pofed them in his chief perfons after the manner in which we 
generally find them ; making the fault which moft peculiarly 
attends any good quality, to refide with it. “I hus he has 
placed pride with magnanimity in Agamemnon, and craft with 
prudence in UAfes. And thus we muft take his Achilles, 
not as a mere heroick difpaffioned character, but as com- 
pounded of courage and anger ; one who finds himfelf almoft 
invincible, and affumes an uncontrouled carriage upon the 
felf-—con{cioufnefs of his worth; whofe high ftrain of honour 
will not fuffer him to betray his friends, or fight againft them, 
even when he thinks they have affronted him; but whofe in- 
exorable refentment will not let him hearken to any terms of 
accommodation. “IFefe are the lights and fhades of his cha- 
racter, which Homer has heightened and darkened in extremes ; 
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Would’ft thou the Greeks their lawfu! prey fhou d 
yield, 

The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 

The fpoils of cities raz’d, and warriours flain, 

We fhare with juftice, as with toil we gain: 100 

But to refume whate’er thy av’rice craves 

(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by flaves. 

Yet 1f our Chief for plunder only fight, 

The {poils of Ion fhall thy lofs requite, 


Whene'’er, by Joves decree, our conqu’ring 





pow’'rs 165 
Shall humble to the duft her lofty tow’rs. 
Then thus the King. Shall I my prize refign 
With tame content, and thou poffeft of thine? 


becaufe on the one fide valour is the darling quality of Epic 
Poetry; and on the other, anger the particular fubject of this 
Poem. When characters thus mixed are wel] conduéted, 
though they be not morally beautiful quite through, they 
conduce more to the end, and are {till poetically perfect. 

Plutarch takes occafion from the obfervation of this condu& 
in #fomer, to applaud his juft imitation of nature and truth, 
in reprefenting virtues and vices intermixed in his Heroes : 
contrary to the paradoxes and ftrange pofitions of the Stoicks, 
who held that no vice could confift with virtue, nor the leaft 
virtue with vice. Plut. de aud. Poetis. 
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Great a thcu art, and like a God in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a foldicr’s right. 17O 
At thy demand fhall I reftore the maid? 

Firft let the juft equivalent be paid ; 

Such as a King might afk ; and let it be 





A treafure worthy her, and worthy me. 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch’s claim, 175 


This hand fhall {eize fome other captive dame. 


wy. 169. Great as thou art, and like a God in fight.] ‘The 
words in the original are Seotixen” "Axa. Ulyffes is foon after 
called Atos, and others in other places. “Ihe phrafe of divine 
or god-like is not ufed by the Poet to fignify perfection in men, 
but applied to confiderable perfons upon account of fome par- 
ticular qualification or advantage, which they were poffefied 
of far above the common ftandard of mankind. “I hus it is 
afcribed to Achilles on account of his great valour, to U/yffes 
for his preheminence in wifdom ; even to Paris for his ex- 
ceeding beauty, and to Clytemneffra for feveral fair endow- 
ments. 

$. 172. Firf? let the juft equivalent.] “he reafoning in point 
of right between Achilles and Agamemnon feems to be this. 
Sichi/les pleads that Agamemnon could not feize upon any other 
mans c-ptive without a new diftribution, it being an invafion 
of private property. On the other hand, as Agamemnon s 
power was limited, how came it that all the Grecian Captains 
would fubmit to an illegal and arbitrary action? I think the 
legal pretence for his feizing Brifezs muft have been founded 
upon that Law, whereby the Commander in chief had the 
power of taking what part of the prey he pleafed for his own 
ufe: and he being obliged to reftore what he had taken, it 
{eemed but juft that he fhould have a fecond choice, 
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The mighty jax {hall his prize regn 


Ulfes’ fpoils, or ev’n thy own be mine. 
The man who fuffers, loudly may complain ; 


And rage he may, but he fhall rage in vain. 180 





But this when time requires — It now remains 


We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the facrifice to Chryfa’s fhores, 
With chofen pilots, and with lab’ring oars. 
Soon fhall the fair the fable fhip afcend, 185 
And fome deputed Prince the charge attend ; 
This Creta’s King, or “ax fhall fulfill, 
Or wife U/yffes fee perform’d our will ; 
Or, if our royal pleafure fhall ordain, 
Achilles’ felf conduét her o’er the Main ; 190° 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peft affuage. 

At this, Pelides frowning ftern, reply’d : 





O tyrant, arm’d with infolence and pride! 


Inglorious flave to int’ref{t, ever join’d los 





With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! 
What gen’rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuth, or fhall lift the fword? 
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What cunfe ave I to war at thy decree? 

The diftant Trojans never injur’d me: 200 
To Phthia’s realms no hoftile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courfers fed ; 

Far hence remov’d, the hoarfe-rcfounding main, 
And walls of rocks, fecure my native reign, 


Woofe fruitful foil luxuriant harvefts grace, 205 





Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we fail’d, a voluntary throng, 


T avenge a private, not a publick wrong: 





What elfe to Troy th’ affembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother’s caufe? 210 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deferve ; 


Difgrac’d and injur’d by the man we ferve ? 





And dar’{t thou threat to fnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 


2. And dar ft thou threat to fnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day è] 


+ he anger of thefe two Princes was equally upon the account 
of yomen, but yet it is obfervable that they are conducted 
with a different air. Agamemnon appears as a lover, Achilles 
as a warriour: the one fpeaks of Chry/ezs as a beauty whom he 
valued equal to his wife, and whofe merit was too confiderable 
to be eafily refigned; the other treats Brzfezs as a flave, whom 
he is concerned to preferve in point of honour, and as a tefti- 
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A prizeasfmall, O tyrant! match’d with tinue, 215 
As thy own aéctions if compar’d to mine. 
Thine in each corqueft is the wealthy prey, 


Tho’ mine the fweat and danger of the day. 





Some trivial prefent to my fhips I bear, 


Or barren praifes pay the wounds of war. 220 





But know, proud monarch, I’m thy flave no mole; 
My fleet fhall waft me to T4ef/falza’s {hore. 

Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 

What fpoils, what congquefts fhall Atrides gain? 





To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour! 
fly, 225 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 


mony of his glory. Hence it is that we never hear him men- 
tion her but as his Spoz/, the Reward of War, the Gift the 
Grecians gave him, or the like expreffions: and accordingly 
he yields her up, not in grief for a miftreis whom he lofes, 
but in fullennefs for an injury that is done him. ‘This obfer- 
vation is Madam Dacier’s, and will often appear juft as we 
proceed farther, Nothing is finer than the Moral fhowir us 
in this quarrel, of the blindnefs and partiality of mankind to 
their own faults : the Grecians make a war to recover a women 
that was ravifhed, and are in danger to fail in the attemp by 
a difpute about another. Agamemnon while he 1s revenging a 
rape, commits one; and Achilles while he is in the utmoft fury 
himfelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his paffionate temper. 

Ż- 225. Fly, mighty warriour.| Achilles having threatened 
to leave them in the former fpeech, and ff poken of his warliks 
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There want tot chiefs in fuch a caufe to fight, 

And Seve himfelf fhall guard a monarch’s right. 

Of ali the Kings (the Gods diftinguifh’d care) 

To pow’r fuperioer none fuch hatred bear: 230 

Stritc and debate thy reftlefs foul employ, 

And wars and horrours are thy favage joy. 

If thou haft ftrength, *twas Heaven that {trength 
be{tow’'d, 

For know, vain man! thy valour is om God. 

Hafte, launch thy vefiels, fly with fpeec way, 235 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary way: 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy fhort-liv’d friendfhip, and thy groundlefs hate. 

Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmdons; but here 

"Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to 


fear, 240 


actions; the Poet here puts an artful piece of fpite into the 
moaeath of 4z:amemnon, making him opprobrioufly brand his re- 
fseat as a flizht, and leifen the appearance of his courage, by 
cal” ng it the love of contention and flaugchter. 

wy. 229. sings, the Gods diflinguijh’d care.) In the original 
it is Asckspeis, or nuri by Jove. Hemer often .-s to call his 
Kings by fuch epithets as Aofi, born of e Gods, or ArsclpsZsis, 
bred by the Gods; by which he points «at to themfcives, the 
oikees they were ordained for; and t their pcopic, the re- 
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Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 
My bark fhall waft her to her native land ; 


But then prepare, imperious Prince! prepare, 











Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 
Ev’n in thy tent Ill {eize the blooming prize, 245 
Thy lov’d Brifezs with the radiant eyes. 

Hence fhalt thou prove my might, and curfe the 





hour, 
Thou ftood’ft a rival of imperial pow’r ; 
And hence to all our hoft it fhall be known, 
That Kings are fubject to the Gods alone. 250 
Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreft, 
His heart fwell’d high, and labour’d in his breaft. 
Diftracting thoughts by turns his bofom rul’d, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reafon cool’d : 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly 











{word, 2 55 


Force thro’ the Greeks, and pierce their haughty 
Lord P 
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This wiufpers foft, his vengeance to controul, 

And calm the rifing tempeft of his foul. 

Taft as in anguifh of fufpence he ftay’d 

While half unfheath’d appear’d the glitt’ring 
blade, 260 

Minerva fwift defcended from above, 

Sent by the * fifter and the wife of Jove, 


v. 261. Minerva /wift defcended from above.]| Homer ha- 
ving by degrees raifed 4chilles to fuch a pitch of fury, as to 
make him capable of attempting /gamemnon’s life in the coun- 
cil, Pallas the Goddefs of Wifdom defcends, and being feen 
only by him, pulls him back in the very inftant of execution. 
He parleys with her a while, as imagining fhe would advife 
him to proceed; but upon the promife of fuch a time wherein 
there fhould be a full reparation of his honour, he fheaths his 
{word in obedience to her. She afecends to Heaven, and he 
being left to himfelf, falls again upon his General with bitter 
expreffions. “Ihe allegory here may be allowed by every reader 
to be unforced: the prudence of Achilles checks him in the 
rafheft moment of his anger, it works upon him unfeen to 
others, but does not entirely prevail upon him to defift till he 
remembers his own importance, and depends upon it that 
there will be a neceffity of their courting him at any expence 
into the alliance again. Having perfuaded himfelf by fuch 
reflections, he forbears to attack his General; but thinking 
that he facrifices enough to prudence by this forbearance, lets 
the houghts of zt vanifh from him ; and no fooner is wifdom 
gone, but he falls into more violent reproaches for the grati- 
fication of his paffion. All this is a moft beautiful palage, 
whofe Moral is evident, and generaily agreed on by the 


Commentators, 
* “Juno. 
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(For both the Princes claim’d her equal care) 
Behind íhe ftood, and by the golden hair 


Achilles feizd , to him alone confeft ; 265 





A fable cloud conceal’d her from the reft. 
He fees, and fudden to the Goddefs cries, 


Known by the flames that fparkle from her eyes. 





Defcends Minerva in her guardian care, 


A heav’nly witnefs of the wrongs I bear 270 


vy. 258. Known by the flames that fparkle from ber eyes.] 
They who carry on this allegory after the moft minute man- 
mer, refer this to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we mutt, if 
we entirely deftroy the bodily appearance of Minerva. But 
what Poet deiigning to have his Moral fo open, would take 
pains to form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological 
fenfe, this paflage fhould be referred to Minerva ; according 
to an opinion of the ancients, who fuppofed that the Gods 
had a peculiar light in their eyes. That Homer was not igno- 
rant of this opinion, appears from his ufe of it in other places, 
as when in the third Jiad Helena by this means difcovers 
Venus: and that he meant it here, is particularly afferted by 
fdeliodorus, in the third book of his Ætbiopick hiftory. ‘* The 
< Gods, fays he, are known in their apparitions to men by 
the fixed glare of their eyes, or their gliding paflage through 
€ air without moving their feet ; thefe marks Homer has ufed 
from his knowledge of the .#gyptian Icarning, applying one 
“< to Pallas, and the other to Neptune.” Madam Dacrer has 
gone into the contrary opinion, and blames £u/ffathius and 
others, without overthrowing thefe authorities, or affigning 
any other reafon, but that it was not proper for A4inerva’s 
eyes to /parcicy when her fpceech was mild. 
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From Atreus fon ? Then let thofe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear! (the progeny of Jover replies) 
To calm thy fury I forfake the ikies: 
Let great 4chilles, to the Gods refign’d, 275 
To reafon yield the empire o’er his mind. 
By awful Jxzo this command is giv’n ; 
The King and you are both the care of Heav’n. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But fheath, obedient, thy revenging fteel. 280 
For I pronounce (and truft a heav’nly pow’r) 
Thy injur’d honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch fhall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendfhip with a boundlefs ftore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the fway, 285 
Command thy paffions, and the Gods obey. 
To her Pelides. With regardful ear 
"Tis juft, O Goddefs! I thy dittates hear. 
Heard as it is, my vengeance I fupprefs : 
Thote who revere the Gods, the Gods will blefs. 290 
He faid, obfervant of the blue-ey’d maid ; 
Then in the fheath return’d the fhining blade. 


YOL, fe D 
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The Goddefs fwift to high Ofszpus flies, 





And joins the facred fenate of the {fkies. 


Nor yet-therdge his boiling breaft forfook, 295 


Which th®8 redoubling on Atrides broke. 


O monfter ! mix’d of infolence and fear, 


‘Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 


When wert thou known in ambutfh’d fights to dare, 


Or nobly face the horrid front of war? 


300 


X. 298. Lhou dog in forehead.{| It has been one of the ob- 


jections againft the manners of Hfomer’s Heroes, that they are 


abufive. 


Mnf. de la Motte affirms in his difcourfe upon the 


iad, that great men differ from the vulgar in their manner 
of exprefiing their paffion; but certainly in violent paffions 
(fuch as thofe of Achilles and Agamemnon) the Great are as fub- 
ject as any others to thefe fallies; of which we have frequent 


examples both from hiftory and experience. 


Plutarch, taking 


notice of this line, gives it as a particular commendation of 
ttomer, that ** he conftantly affords us a fine lecture of mo- 


ee 


ee 


the like. 


$. 299- In ambufh’d fights to dare.| Homer has magnified 
the amdbuf/bh as the boldeft manner of Aght. 


rality in his reprehenfions and praifes, by referring them 
not to the goods of fortune or the body, but thofe of the 
mind, which are in our power, and for which we are blame- 
able or praife-worthy. “Thus, fays he, 4vamemiucn is re- 
proached for impudence and fear, Ajax for vain brarging, 
idomeneus for the love of contention, and Ufes. does nòt 
reprove even Therfites but as a babbler, though he had? fo 
many perfonal deformities to objeét to him. In like man- 
ner alfo the appellations and epithets with which they ac- 
coit one another, are generally founded on fome diftinguifh— 
ing qualification of merit, as //7/e Ulyffes, HeStor egual to 
Jove znz lVifdom, Achilles chief Giory of the Greeks,” and 
Plutarch of reading Poets. 


They went upon 
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Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the Valiant die. 

So much ’tis fafer thro’ the camp to go, 

And rob a fubjecét, than defpoil a foe. 

Scourge of thy people, violent and bafe! 305 
Sent in Yeve’s anger on a flavifh race, 

Who loft to fenfe of gen’rous freedom paft, 

Are tam/’d to wrongs, or this had been thy laft. 





Now by this facred fceptre, hear me fwear, 


Which never more fhall leaves or blofioms bear,3 10 


thofe parties with a few men only, and generally the moft 
daring of the army, on occafions of the greateft hazard, where 
they were therefore more expofed than in a regular battle. 
‘Thus /domeneus in the thirteenth book, exprefsly tells AZeriones, 
that the greateft courage appears in this way of fervice, each 
man being in a manner fingled out to the proof of it. Æx- 
Sftathius. 

$. 309. Now by this facred feeptre.] Spondanus in this place 
blames ELu/ffathius, for faying that Homer makes Achilics in his 
paffion fwear by the firft thing he meets with: and then af- 
figns (as from himfelf) two caufes, which the other had men- 
tioned fo plainly before, that it is a wonder they could be 
overlooked. ‘The fubflance of the whole pafiage in £zu/ffathius, 
is, that if we confider the fceptre fimply as wood, <4chilles 
after the manner of the ancients takes in his tranfport the firft 
thing ts fwear by; but that HYomer himfelf has in the procefs 
of the defcription affigned reafons why it is proper for the oc- 
cafion, which may be feen by confidering it fymbolically. 
Firft, That as the wood being cut from the tree will never 
reunite and flourifh, fo neither fhould their amity ever flourifh 
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Which fever’d from the trunk (as I from thee) 


On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 


again, after they were divided by this contention. Secondly, 
That a fceptre being the mark of power, and fymbol of juf- 
tice, to fwear by it might in eftect be conftrued fwearing by 
the God of Power, and by Juftice itfelf; and accordingly it 
is {poken of by 4riffoile, 3. l. Polit. as a ufual folemn oath of 
Kings. 

I cannot leave this paflage without fhewing, in oppofition 
to fome moderns who have criticifed upon it as tedious, that 
it has been eítecmed a beauty by the ancients, and engaged 
them in its imitation. Virgil has almoft tranfcribed it in his 
I2 4:n. for the fceptre of Latinus. 


gE 




















Ut {ceptrum hoc (fceptrum dextra nam forte gerebat) 
< Nunquam fronde levi fundet virgulta nec umbras ; 

& Cùm femel in fylvis imo de ftirpe recifum, 

<< Matre caret, pofuitque comas & brachia ferro : 

«< Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus ære decoro 
Inclufit, patribufque dedit geftare Latinis.” 





But I cannot think this comes up to the fpirit or propriety of 
Homer, notwithftanding the judgment of Scaliger, who decides 
for Virgil, upon a trivial comparifon of the wording in each, 
l. 5. cap. 3. Poet. It fails in a greater point than any he has 
mentioned, which is, that being there ufed on occafion of a 
peace, it has no emblematical reference to divifion, and yet 
defcribes the cutting of the wood and its incapacity to bloom 
and branch again, in as many words as Hlomer. It is bor- 
rowed by Valerius Flaccus in his third book, where he makes 
Jafon {wear as a warriour by his fpear, 


Hanc ego magnanimi fpolium Didymaonis haftam, 
Ut femel eft avulfa jugis a matre perempta, 
Quz neque jam frondes virides neque proferet umbras, 


‘© Fida minifteria & duras obit horrida pugnas, 
<¢ Teftor.” 
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This fceptre, form’d by temper’d fteel to prove 





An enfign of the delegates of Jove. 





From whom the pow’r of laws and juftice 
{prings : ars 

(Tremendous oath! inviolate to Kings) 

By this I fwear, when bleeding Greece again 

Shall call Achr//les, {he íhall call in vain. 

When flufh’d with flaughter, Heéfor comes to 
{pread 





‘The purpled {hore with mountains of the dead, 320 

Then fhalt thou mourn th’ affront thy madnefs 
gave, 

Forc’d to deplore, when impotent to fave ; 

‘Then rage in bitternefs of foul, to know 

This act has made the braveft Greek thy foe. 





And indeed, however he may here borrow fome expreffions 
from Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has neverthelefs 
kept to Zomer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon 
‘Jafon’s grief for failing to Col/is without Hercules, when he 
had feparated him from the body of the Argonauts to fearch 
after Hylas. “Io render the beauty of this paflage more mani- 
feft, the allufion is inferted (but with the fewcft words pof- 
fible) in this tranflation. 

$. 324. Thy rafhbne{s made the brave Greek thy foc.) If 
felf-praife had not been agrceable to the haughty nature of 
Achilles, yet Plutarch has mentioned a cafe, and with refpect 
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He fpoke; and furious hurl’d againft the 





ground aa 8 
His Sceptre ftarr’d with golden ftuds around. 
Then fte:nly filent fat. With lıke difdain, 

The raging King return’d his frowns again. 

To calm their paflion with the words of age, 
Slow from his feat arofe the Py/an fage, 330 
Experienc’d Neffor, in perfuafion fkill’d, 

Words, {weet as honey, from his lips diftill’d : 
Two generations now had paft away, 


Wife by his rules, and happy by his {way ; 








to him, wherein it is allowable. Ile fays that 4chilles has at 
other times afcribed his fuccefs to ‘fupiter, but it is permitted 
to a man of merit and figure who is injurioufly dealt with, to 
{peak frankly of himfelf to thofe who are forgetful and un- 
thankful. 

X. 333. Two generations.| ‘The Commentators make not 
Neflor to have lived three hundred years (according to Ovid’s 
opinion ;) they take the word yssœ not to fignify a century or 
age of the world; but a generation, or compafs of time in 
which one fet of men flourifh, which in the common compu- 
tation is thirty years; and accordingly is here tranflated as 
much the more probable. 

From what Nefor fays in this fpeech, Madam Dacier com- 
putes the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war. ‘The 
fight of the Lapithe and Centaurs fell out fifty-five or fifty-fix 
years before the war of Troy- the quarrel of Acamemnon and 
Achilles happened in the tenth and laft year of that war. It 
was then fixty-five or fixty-fix years fince Neffor fought againtt 
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Two ages o’er his native realm he reign’d, 335 
And now th’ example of the third remain’d. 

All view’d with awe the venerable man; 

Who thus with mild benevolence began: 

What fhame, what woe is this to Greece! 





what joy 
To Troys proud monarch, and the friends of 


Troy / 340 


the Centaurs; he was capable at that time of giving counfel 5 
fo that one cannot imagine him to have been under twenty : 
from whence it will appear that he was now almoft arrived to 
the conclufion of his third age, and about fourfcore and five, 
or fourfcore and fix years of age. 

¥. 339. What fhame.] ‘The quarrel having rifen to its 
higheft extravagance, Nzeflor the wifeft and moft aged Greek 
is raifed to quiet the Princes, whofe fpeech is therefore framed 
entirely with an oppofite air to all which has becn hitherto 
faid, fedate and inoffenfive. He begins with a foft affectionate 
complaint, which he oppofes to their threats and haughty lan- 
guage ; he reconciles their attention in an awful manner, by 
putting them in mind that they hear one whom their fathers 
and the greateft Heroes had heard with deference, He fides 
with neither, that he might not anger any one, while he ad- 
vifes them to the proper methods of reconciliation ; and he 
appears to fide with both while he praifes each, that they 
may be induced by the recollection of one another’s worth 
to return to that amity which would bring fucccfs to the caufe, 
It was not however confiftent with the plan of the poem, that 
they fhould entircly be appeafed, for then the anger would be 
at an end, which was propofed as the fubject of the poem. 
Homer has not therefore made this fpeech to have its full 
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That adverfe Gods commit to {tern debate 

The beft, the braveft of the Grecran itate. 
Young as ye are this youthful heat retrain, 
Nor think your Neffor’s years and wiideom vain. 
A Godlike race of Heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more thefe aged eyes fhall view ! 
Lives there a chief to match FPirithous’ fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Cezeus’ deathlefs name ; 
Thefeus, endu’d with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight? Geo 
With thefe of old to toils of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led ; 


fuccefs ; and yet that the eloquence of his Neffor might not be 
thrown out of character by its proving unavailable, he takes 
care that the violence with which the difpute was managed 
fhould abate immediately upon his {peaking ; Agamemnon con- 
felles that all he fpoke was right, Achilles promifes not to fight 
for Brifeis if fhe fhould be fent for, and the council diffolves. 

It is to be obferved that this charaéter of authority and 
witdom in Ne/lor, is every where admirably ufed by Hiemer, 
and made to exeit itfelf through all the great emergencies of 
the poem. As he quiets the Princes here, he propofes that 
expedient which reduces the army into their order after the 
Sedition in the fecond book. When the Greeks are in the 
utinctt diftrefles, ’tis he who advifes the building the fortifica- 
tion before the fleet, which is the chief means of preferving 
them. And it is by his perfuafion that Patroclus puts on the 
armour of chies, which occafions the return of that Hero 
and the conqueft of Troy. 
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Tir’d with the thirft which virtuous envy breeds, 





And fmit with love of honourable deeds. 
Strongef{t of men, they pierc’d the mountain wu 
Rang’d the wild deferts red with monfters . 
gore, 356 | 
And from their hills the fhaggy Centaurs tore. 





| 





Yet thefe with foft, perfuafive arts I fway’d ; 
When WNeffor fpoke, they liften’d and obey’d. 


If in my youth, ev’n thefe efteem’d me wife; 360 








Do you, young warriours, hear my age advife. 






Atrides faze not on the beauteous flave, 


‘That prize the Greeks by common {fuffrage gave: 





Nor thou, Achilles, treat our Prince with pride; 
Let Kings be juft, and fov’reign power prefide. 
Thee, the firft honours of the war adorn, 366 
Like Gods in ftrength, and of a Goddefs born ; 


Him, awful majefty exalts above 





The pow’rs of earth, and {cepter’d fons of Yove. 
Let both unite with well-confenting mind, 370 
So fhall authority with ftrength be join’d. 

Leave me, O King! to calm Achilles rage; 
Rule thou thyfelf, as more advanc’d in age. 
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Forbid it Gods! Achzlles {hould be loft, 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of o@r 


hoft. 375 
T'his faid, he ceasd: the King of men replies : 





Thy years are awful, and thy words are wife. 


But that imperious, that unconquer’d foul, 





No laws can limit, no refpecét controul. 
Before his pride muft his fuperiours fall, 380 
His word the law, and he the Lord of all ? 


Him muft our hofts, our chiefs, ourfelf obey? 





What King can bear a rival in his fway? 
Grant that the Gods kis matchlefs force have 





givn 5 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heav’n? 385 


Here on the Monarch’s fpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting fpoke. 





Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain, 
To live thy flave, and {till to ferve in vain ; 
Should I fubmit to each unjuft decree : 390° 


Command thy vafials, but command not me. 


Seize on Brifeis, whom the Greciazs doom’d 





My prize of war, yet tamely fee refum’d ; 
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And {eize fecure; no more Achilles draws 

His conqu’ring fword in any woman’s caule. 395 
‘The Gods command me to forgive the paft ; 
But let this firít invafion be the laft: 

For know, thy blood, when next thou dar’ft 


invade, 








Shall {tream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 
At this they ceas’d ; the {tern debate expir’d: 400 
‘The chiefs in fullen majefty retir’d. 
Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 
Where near his tents his hollow veffels lay. 


¥. 394. — — — No more Achilles draws 
His conguw’ring {word in any woman’ s caufe.] 

When Achilles promifes not to conteft for Brifezs, he exprefles 
it in a fharp defpifing air, Z will not fight for the fake of a 
woman: by which he glances at Helena, and cafts an oblique 
refiection upon thofe commanders whom he is about to leave 
at the fiege for her caufe. One may obferve how well it is 
fancied of the Poet, to make one woman the ground of a 
quarrel which breaks an alliance that was only formed upon 
zccount of another: and how much the circumftance thus 
confidered coytributes to keep up the anger of Ac/ /HMes, for 
carrying on the Poem beyond this diffolution of the ccuncil. 
For (as he himfelf argues with Uh fes ini the ixth Jiad) it ts 
as reafonable for him to retain his anger upon the account of 
Brifets, as for the brothers with al! Greece to carry on a war 
upon the fcore of elna. I do not know that any commen- 
tator hastaken notice of tl {a -cafin cf -L£¢00%es, which I think 

very obvious one, 
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Mean time Atrr:des launch’d with num’ roas 





oars 





A well-rigg’d fhip for Chryfa’s facred fhores: 405 
High on the deck was fair Chry/ezs plac’d, 

And fage UAfes with the conduct grac’d : 

Safe in her fides the hecatomb they f{tow’d, 
Then fwiftly failing, cut the liquid road. 








The hoft to expiate, nextthe King prepares, 410 


With pure luftrations, and with folemn pray’rs. 





Wath’d by the briny wave, the pious train 

Are cleans’d ; and caft th’ ablutions in the main. 
Along the fhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to Phebus’ altars paid. 41 5 





The fable fumes in curling fpires arife, 





And waft their grateful odours to the fkies. 


¥. 413. TP ablutions.] All our former Exgijfh tranflations 
feem to have erred in the fenfe of this line, the word Adudla 
being differently rendered by them, offals, or entrails, er pur- 
gaments, or ordures, a grofs fett of ideas, of which Homer is 
not guilty. The word comes from Agw, e/uwo, the fame erb 
from whence imavuaivovlo, which precedes in the line, i derived. 
So that the fenfe appears to be as it is rendered here, [T bey 
wathed, and threw away their wafnhings.] Perhaps this luftra- 
tion might be ufed as a phyfical remedy in cleanfing them from 
the infection of the plague; as Paufanias tells us it was by 


the Arcadians, from whence he fays the plague was called 
avun by the Greeks. 
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The army thus in facred rites engag’d, 
irides fall with deep refentment rag’d. 
To wait his will two facred heralds ftood, 420 
Palthybtus and Eurybates the good. 
Hlatte to the fierce Achilles tent (he cries) 
Thence bear Brifezs as our royal prize: 
Submit he muft; or if they will not part, 
Ourfelf in arms fhall tear her from his heart. 425 
Th’unwilling heralds act their lord’s commands; 
Penfive they walk along the barren fands : 
Arriv’d, the Hero in his tent they find, 
With gloomy afpecét, on his arm reclin’d. 
At awful diftance long they filent ftand, 430 


Loth to advance, or fpeak their hard command ; 


$. 430. At awful diftance filent.] ‘There was required a 
very remarkable management to preferve all the characters 
which are concerned in this nice conjecture, wherein the he- 
ralds were to obey at their peril ; Agamemnon was to be gra- 
tified by an infult on Achilles; and Achilles was to fuffer fo as 
migh ecome his pride, and not have his violent temper pro- 
voked. From all this the Poet has found the fecret to extri- 
cate himielf, by only taking care to make his heralds ftand in 
fight, and filent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's ma- 
jefty fuffer by uttering their meflage fubmiffively, nor occafion 
a rough treatment from Achilles by demanding Briers in the 
peremptory air he ordered; and at the fame time Achilles is 
gratified with the opportunity of giving her up, as if he rather 
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Decent confufion ! This the Godlike man 


Perceiv’d, and thus with accent mild began. 





With leave and honour enter our abodes, 


Ye facred miunifters of men and Gods! 435 


I know your mefiage ; by conftraint you came; 





Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 


Patroclus hatte, the fair Brzfezs bring ; 
Conduét my captive to the haughty King. 











But witnefs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 44° 


Wiitnefs to Gods above, and men below ! 





But firft, and loudeft, to your Prince declare, 





That lawlefs tyrant whofe commands you bear ; 
Unmov’d as death Achilles {hall remain, 
Tho’ proftrate Greece fhould bleed at ev’ry vein: 


The raging Chief in frantick paffion loft, 446 


Blind to himfelf, and ufelefs to his hoft, 
Unfkuill’d to judge the future by the paft, 

In blood and flaughter fhall repent at laft. 
Patroclus now th’ unwilling beauty brought ; 





She, in {oft forrows, and in penfive thought, 451 


fent her than was forced to relinquifh her. The art of this 
has been taken notice of by Fu/athius. 
ŽŽ. 451. She, in foft forrows.] The behaviour of Arifezs in 


her departure is no lefs beautifully imagined than the former. 
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Patt filent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look’d back, flow-moving o’er the {trand. 
Not fo his lofs the fierce Achilles bGre ; 

But fad retiring to the founding fhore, 455 


47 








O’er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kindred deep, from whence his mother 








{prung : 
There, bath’d in tears of anger and difdain, 


Thus loud lamented to the ftormy main. 


A French or Italian Poet had lavifhed all his wit and paffion in 
two long fpeeches on this occafion, which the heralds muft 
have wept to hear; inftead of which, Horer gives us a fine 
We fee Brifezs paffing unwillingly along, 





he off 

would not let Ajax weep, it is becaufe he is drawn rather as 
a madman than a hero. But this general obfervation is not 
all we can offer in excufe for the tears of Achilles: his are 
tears of anger and difdain (as I have ventured to call them in 
the tranflation) of which a great and fiery temper is more 
fufceptible than any other; and even in this cafe flomer has 
taken care to preferve the high character, by making him re- 
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4.3 
O parent Goddefs! fince in early bloom 460 
Thy fon mutt fall, by too fevere a doom ; 





Sure, to fo fhort a race of glory born, 

Great Jove in juttice {fhould this fpan adorn: 
Honour and fame at leaft the "IThund’rer ow’d, 
And ill he pays the promife of a God ; 4.65 





tire to vent his tears out of fight. And we may add to thefe 
an obfervation of which Madam Dacier is fond. The reafon 
why Agamemnon parts not in tears from Chryfeis, as Achilles 
does from #rifeis : the one parts willingly from his miftrefs ; 
and becaufe he does it for his people’s fafety, it becomes an 
honour to him: and the other is parted unwillingly, and be- 
caufe his General takes her by force, the action reflects a dif- 
honour upon him. 

¥. 464. Lhe Thundrer ow’d.] ‘This alludes to a ftory which 
Michilles tells the ambafladors of Agamemnon, M1. ix. That he had 
the choice of two fates: one lefs glorious at home, but bleffea 
with a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, but 
then he was never to return. The alternative being thus pro- 
pofed to him (not from ‘fupiter but Thetis who revealed the 
decree) he chofe the latter, which he looks upon as his due, 
fince he gives away length of life for it: and accordingly 
when he complains to his mother of the difgrace he lies under, 
it is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 

Mnf. de la Afotte very judicioufly obferves, that but for 
this fore-knowledge of the certainty of his Troy, 
Mchilles’s charaéter could have drawn but lizile efteem rrom the 
reader. A hero of a vicious mind, bleft only with a fuperiority 
of ítrength, and invulnerable into the bargain, was not very 
proper to excite admiration; but Homer by this exquifite piece 
of art has made him the greateft of heroes, who is ftill pur- 
fuing glory in contempt of death, and even under that cer- 
tainty generoufly devoting himfelf in every action. 
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If yon’ proud monarch thus thy fon defies, 

Obfcures my glories, and refumes my prize. 
Far from the deep receffes of the main, 

Where aged Ocean holds his wat ry reign, 

‘The Goddefs-mother heard. ‘The waves divide ; 

And like a mift fhe rofe above the tide; 471 

Beheld him mourning on the naked fhores, 

And thus the forrows of his foul explores. 

Why grieves my fon? Thy anguifh let me fhare, 

Reveal the caufe, and truft a parent’s care. 475 
He deeply fighing faid : ‘To tell my woe, 

Is but to mention what too well you know. 

From Thebe facred to Apollo’s name, 

(Aetion’s realm) our conqu’ring army came, 














v. 478. From “Vhebe.] Homer, who opened his poem with 
the action which immediately brought on 4chilles’s anger, being 
now to give an account of the fame thing again, takes his rife 
more backward in the ftory. ‘Thus the reader is informed in 
what he fhould know, without having been delayed from 
enterng upon the promifed fubject. “This is the firft attempt 
which we fee made towards the poetical method of narration, 
which differs from the hiftorical, in that it does not proceed 
always directly in the line of time, but fometimes relates 
things which have gone before, when a more proper oppor- 
tunity demands it, to make the. narration more informing 
or beautiful. 
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With treafure loaded and triumphant fpoils, 480° 
Whofe juft divifion crown’d the foldier’s toils ; 
But bright Chryfeis, dreav’nly prize! was led 

By vote ferecéted, to the Gen’ral’s bed. 

The prieft of Phebus fought by gifts to gain 

the victor’s 
chain ; 485 


His beauteous daughter from 





The fleet he reach’d, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the {ceptre and the laurel crown, 


The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firft fix lines 
of this fpeech. What follows is a rehearfal of the preceding 
action of the poem, almoft in the fame words he had ufed in 
the opening it; and is one of thofe faults which has with 
moft juftice been objeéted to our Author. It is not to be de- 
nied but the account muft be tedious, of what the reader 
had been juft before informed ; and efpecially when we are 
given to underftand it was no‘’way neceflary, by what £- 
chilles fays at the beginning, that Thetis knew the whole flory 
already. As to repeating the fame lines, a practice ufual 
with omer, it is not fo excufable in this place as in thofe, 
where mefiages are delivered in the words they were received, 
or the like; it being unnatural to imagine, that the perfon 
whom the Poet introduces as ac¢tually fpeaking, S.cuic fall 
into the felf-fame words that are ufed in the narfation by the 
Poet himfelf. Yet Ailton was fo great an admirer and imi- 
tator of our Author, as not to have fcrupled even this kind of 
repetition. Ihe paflage is at the end of his tenth book, 
where Aadam having declared he would proftrate himfelf before 
God in certain particular acts of humiliation, thofe aéts are 
immediately after defcribed by the Poet in the fame words. 
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Entreating ail: but chief implor’d for grace 


The Brother-Kings of Atreus royal race: 





‘The gen’rous Greeks their joint confent declare, 499 

The prieft to rev’rence, and releafe the fair ; 

Not fo Atrides > He, with wonted pride, 

The fire infulted, and his gifts deny’d : 

Th’ infulted fire (his God’s peculiar care) 

To Phebus pray’d, and Phebus heard the 
prayt : 495 

A dreadful plague enfnes ; th’ avenging darts 

Inceffant fly, and pierce the Greczan hearts. 

A prophet then, infpir’d by heav’n arofe, 





And points the crime, and thence derives the 


Woes : 
Myfelf the firft th’ aflembled chiefs incline 500 
T? avert the vengeance of the pow’r divine ; 
‘Then rifing in his wrath, the monarch ftorm’'d ; 
Trcens d in threaten’d, and his threats perform’d : 
The fair Chry/ezs to her fire was fent, 


With offer’d gifts to make the God relent; 505 


But now he feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms, 





And of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms, 
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Defrauds the votes of all the Grectan train ; 





And fervice, faith, and juftice plead in vain. 


But Goddefs ! thou thy fuppliant fon attend, 510 





To high Ofmpus’ fining court aicend, 

Urge all the ties to former fervice ow'd, 

And fue for vengeance to the thund’ring God. 
Oft haft thou triumph’d in the glorious boaft, 
That thou ftood’{t forth of all th’ ethereal 
hoft, Ere 


y. 514. Oft haf thou triumph’d.] The perfuafive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the mouth of Thetis, is moft 
artfully contrived to fuit the prefent exigency. You, fays he, 
muft intreat Jzpiter to bring miferies on the Greeks, who are? 
protected by Jurno, Neptune, and Adinerva: put him therefore 
in mind that thofe Deities were once his enemies, and adjure 
him by that fervice you did him when thofe very powers would 
have bound him, that he will now in his turn affift you againft 
the endeavours they will oppofe to my wifhes. Eu/ffathius. 
As for the {tory itfelf, fome have thought (with whom is 
Madam Dacier) that there was fome imperfeét tradition of the 
fall of the Angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks had 
received by commerce with 4gypt: and thus they account the 
rebellion of the Gods, the precipitation of Vulcan trom heav_r, 
and ‘fove’s threatening the inferiour Gods with Tartarus, but 
as fo many hints of fcripture faintly imitated. But it feems 
not improbable that the wars of the Gods, defcribed by the 
Poets, allude to the confufion of the elements before they 
were brought into their natural order. It is almoft generally 
agreed that by Jupiter is meant the ther, and by Juno the 
dir : the ancient Philofophers fuppofed the Æther to be io— 
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When bold rebellicn fhook the realms above, 
Th’ undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 
The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 
The Traitor-Gods, by mad ambition driv’n, 520 


Durft threat with chains th’ omnipotence of 





heav’n. 
Then call’d by thee, the monfter Tztam came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name) 
Thro’ wondring fkies enormous ftalk’d along ; 
Not * he that fhakes the {olid earth fo ftrong: 525 





neous, and by its kind influence upon the Air to be the caufe 
of all vegetation: therefore Homer fays in the xivth liad, 
‘That upon Fupiter’s embracing his wife, the earth put forth 
its plants. Perhaps by T4ez7s’s affifting Jupiter, may be meant 
that the watry element fubfiding and taking its natural place, 
put an end to this combat of the elements. 

+. 523. Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name. | This 
manner of making the Gods fpeak a language different from 
men (which is frequent in Homer) isa circumftance that as 
far as it widens the diftinction between divine and human na- 
tures, fo far might tend to heighten the reverence paid the 
Gods. But befides this, as the difference is thus told in 
Poetry, it is of ufe to the Poets themfelves : for it appears 
like a kind of teftimcny of their inipiration, or their con- 
verfe with the Gods, and thereby gives a majefty to their 


works. 











* Neptune. 
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With giant-pride at Jove’s high throne he ftands, 
And brandifh’d round him all his hundred hands ; 
Th’ affrighkted Gods confefs’d their awful lord, 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador’d. 
This, Goddefs, this to his remembrance call, 530 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 
To heap the fhores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curfe of fuch a King: 535 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 


O’er all his wide dominion of the dead, 





And mourn in blood, that e’er he durft difgrace 


Tlie bolde{t warriour of the Grecian race. 





Unhappy fon! (fair Z4etzs thus replies, 540 





While tears celef{tial trickle from her eyes) 

Why have I born thee with a mother’s throes, 
To fates averfe, and nurs’d for future woes ? 

So fhort a fpace the light of heav’n to view ! 

So fhort a fpace! and fill’d with forrow too! 545 
O might a parent’s careful wifh prevail, 


Far, far from oz fhould thy vefiels fail, 
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And thou, from camps remote, the danger fhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my fon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy fuit TIl go EO 
To great O/fympus crown’d with fleecy fnow. 
Mean time, fecure within thy fhips, from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 

‘The fire of Gods and all th’ ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the farthef{t main, 555 
Now mix with mortals, nor difdain to grace 


The feafts of rhiopza’s blamelefs race ; 


¥. 557- The feats of Æthiopia’s blamelefs race.] “The thio- 
pans, fays Diodorus, tl. 3. are faid to be the inventors of 
pomps, facrifices, folemn meetings, and other honours paid 
to the Gods. From hence arofe their character of piety, 
which is here celebrated by omer. Among thefe there was 
an annual feaft at Diofpolis, which E£uf/fathius mentions, wherein 
they carried about the ftatues of Jupiter and the other Gods, 
for twelve days, according to their number: to which if we 
add the ancient cuftom of fetting meat before ftatues, it will 
appear a rite from which this fable might eafily arife. But it 
would bea great miftake to imagine from this place, that 
lommer reprefents the Gods as eating and drinking upon earth: 
a grofs notion he was never guilty of, as appears from thefe 


verfes in the fifth book, v. 340. 
“Ixwe obec @Ee TE QÉEL [AKL CET OS Seose 3 


r » > P 3 f "7 
Où yae cirov Lc, 3 wiveo” aiborra oivov, 





Tivex avainovic Eit, zai abavaics wartorvlas. 
(For not the bread of man their life fuftains, 


Wor wine’s inflaming juice fupplies their veins. ) 
E 4 
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Twelve days the pow’rs indulge the genial rite, 





Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 
Then will I mcuntthe brazen dome, and move 560 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove. 
The Goddeis fpoke: the rolling waves unclofe ; 
Then down the deep fhe plung’d from whence 
fhe rofe, 
And left him forrowing on the lonely coaft, 
In wild icfentment for the fair he loft. 565 
In Chryfics port now fage Uses rode ; 
Beneath the deck the deftin’d victims ftow’d ; 
The fails tiey furl’d, they lafh’d the maft afide,, 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty’d. 


fMacrobius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant the 
fun, and that the number twe/ve hints at the twelve /gns ; 
but whatever may be faid in a critical defence of this opinion, 
I believe the reader will be fatisfied that Homer, confidered 
as a Poet, would have his machinery underftood upon that 
fyitem of the Gods which is properly Grecian. 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wifhed fome 
paffage were found in any authentick author, that might tell 
us the time of the year when the &thiopians kept this feftival 
at Diofpolis © for from thence one might determine the precife 
feafon of the year wherein the actions of the Ziad are repre- 
fented to have happened ; and perhaps by that means farther 
explain the beauty and propriety of many paflages in the 
poem. 
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Wext on the fhore their hecatomb they land, 570 
Chryfets lait defcending on the ftrand. 


Her, thus returning from the furrow’d main, 
Ulyffes led to Phebus’ facred fane ; 


Where at his folemn altar, as the maid 


He gave to Chryfes, thus the Hero faid. ee 





Hail rev’rend prieft! to Phebus awful dome 








A fupplhiant I from great 4rrides come: 


Unranfom’d here receive the fpotlefs fair ; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare ; 


And may thy God who {fcatters darts around, 580 
Aton’d by facrifice, defift to wound. 





At this, the fire embrac’d the maid again, 
So fadly loft, fo lately fought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, 





Difpos’d in rank their hecatomb they bring: 585 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The facred off’ring of the falted cake ; 


While thus with arms devoutly rais’d in air, 








And folemn voice, the Prieft direéts his pray'r. 
God of the filver bow, thy ear incline, 590° 


Whofe pow’r encircles C7//a the divine ; 
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Whofe facred eye thy Tezedos furveys, 
And gilds fair Chryfa with diftinguifh’d rays ! 











If, fird to vengeance at thy prieft’s requeft, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging peít ; gOS 
Once more attend! avert the waftful woe, 
And {mule propitious, and unbend thy bow, 

So Chryfes pray’d, Apollo heard his pray’r : 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare ; 








Between their horns the falted barley threw, 600 


And with their heads to heav’n the viétims flew - 


¥. 600. The facrifice.] If we confider this paffaze, it is not 
made to {hine in poetry: all that can be done is to give it 
numbers, and endeavour to fet the particulars in a diftinét 
view. But if we take it in another light, and as a piece of 
learning, it is valuable for being the moft exact account of 
the ancient facrifices any where left us. There is firft the 
purification, by wafhing. of hands: fecondly the offering up 
of prayers: ıhirdly the Aola, or barley-cake thrown upon 
the victim: fourthly the manner of killing it with the head 
turned upwards to the celeftial Gods (as they turned it down- 
wards when they offered to the infernals:) fifthly their felect- 
ing the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beft of the facri- 
fice, and the difpofing about them pieces cut from every part 
for arc;~efentation of the whole; (hence the thighs, or (Ace y 
are frequently ufed in Homer and the Greek Poets for the 
wiucsle victim :) {ixthly the libation of wine feventhly con- 
funuine the thizhħns in the fire of the altar: eighthly the facri- 
ficers crening and feafting on the reft, with jey and hymns 
to the Gods. “Thus punctually have the ancient Poets, and 
in particular Homer, written with a care and refpect to reli 
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The limbs they fever from th’ inclofing hide; 
The thighs, felected to the Gods, divide: 

On thefe, in double cawls involv’d with art, 
The choiceft morfels lay from ev'ry part. 605 
The Prieft himfelf before his altar ftands, 

And burns the off’ring with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and fees the flames afpire ; 
The youth with inftruments furround the fire- 
The thighs thus facrific’d, and entrails dreft, 610 
Th’ affiftants part, transfix, and roaft the reft =: 
Then f{pread the tables, the repaft prepare, 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his fhare. 


When now the rage of hunger was repreft, 





With pure libations they conclude the feaft; 615 


gion. One may queftion whether any country, as much a 
ftranger to chriftianity as we are to heathenifm, might be fo 
well informed by our Poets in the worfhip belonging to any 
profeffion of religion at prefent, 

I am obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden has 
miftaken the fenfe of this pafflage, and the cuftom of anti- 
qui y5 for in his tranflation, the cakes are thrown into the 
fire inftead of being caft on the victim; the facrificers are 
made to eat the thighs and whatever belonged to the Gods; 
and no part of the victim is confumed for a burnt offering, fo 
that in effect there is no facrifice at all. Some of the mif- 
takes (particularly that of turning the roa/t meat on the fpits, 
which was not known in Home;’s days) he was led into by 
Chapman’s tranflation. 
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The youths with wine the copious goblets crown d, 
And pleas’d, difpenfe the flowing bowls around. 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Pæans lengthen’d till the fun defcends : 
The Greeks, ref{tor’d, the grateful notes pro- 


long > 620 





Apollo ítens, and approves the fong. 
*Twas night; the Chiefs befide their vefiel lie, 
"Till rofy morn had purpled o’er the fky : 
‘Then launch, 
gales, 
Supply’d by Phedus, fill the fwelling fails; 625 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 





and hoife the maft; indulgent 


The parted ocean foams and roars below : 





Above the bounding billows fwift they flew, 
“Till now the Grecian camp appear’d in view. 


Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow fand) 


‘Then part, where ftretch’d along the winding bay 








The {hips and tents in mingled profpect lay. 
But raging ftill, amid{ft his navy fat 
‘The ftern Achilles, {tedfaft in his hate ; 





035 
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Nor mix’d in combat, nor in council join’d ; 
But wafling cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and {laughter roll, 
And fcenes of blood rife dreadful ın his foul. 





Twelve days were paft, and now the dawning 
light 640 

The Gods had fummon’d to th’ O/ympian height : 
Jove firít afcending from the wat’ry bow'rs, 
Leads the long order of æthereal pow’rs. 
When like the morning mift ın early day, 
Rofe from the flood the daughter of the fea; 645 
And to the feats divine her flight addreft. 
There, far apart, and high above the reft, 
The thund’rer fat ; where old Olympus fhrouds 
His hundred heads in Heav’n, and props the clouds. 


Suppliant the Goddefs ftood: one hand fhe 
650 





plac’d 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac’d. 


If cer, O father of the Gods! fhe faid, 
My words could pleafe thee, or my aétions aid ; 


Some marks of honour on my fon beiftow, 





And pay in glory what in life you owe. 655 
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Fame is at leaft by heav’nly promife due 








To o fhort, and now difhonour’d too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juít and wife! 

Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans rife; 
Till the proud King, and all th’ Achaian race 660 


Shall heap with honours him they now difgrace. 
Thus Thetis fpoke, but ove in filence held 


The facred councils of his breaft conceal’d. 


Not fo repuls’d, the Goddefs clofer preft, 

Still grafp’d his knees, and urg’d the dear 
665 
O Sire of Gods and Men! thy fuppliant hear ; 
Refufe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear ? 
Or oh! declare, of all the pow’rs above, 

Is wretched Thetis leaft the care of Jove? 


She faid, and fighing thus the God replies, 670 
Who rolls the thunder o’er the vaulted {fkies. 


What haft thou afk’d? Ah why fhould ove 
engage 








requeft. 














In foreign contefts and domeftick rage, 
The Gods complaints, and ‘funo’s fierce alarms, 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan Arms ? 675 
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Go, left the haughty partner of my fway 
With jealous eyes thy clofe accefs furvey ; 
But part in peace, fecure thy pray r is fped: 





Witnefs the facred honours of our head, 

The Nod that ratifies the will divine, 680 
The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable fign ; 

This feals thy fuit, and this fulfils thy vows — 
He fpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ; 


vy. 681. The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable fign.] There are 
among men three things by which the efficacy of a promife 
may be void; the defign not to perform it, the want of power 
to bring it to pafs, and the inftability of our tempers; from 
all which Homer faw that the divinity muft be exempted, and 
therefore he defcribes the mod, or ratification of Fupiter’s 
word, as faithful, in oppofition to fraud; fure of being per- 
formed, in oppofition to weaknefs, and irrevocable, in oppofi- 
tion to our repenting of a promife. Eu/ffathius. 

¥. 683. He fpoke, and awful bends.|] This defcription of the 
Majefty of Jupiter has formething exceedingly grand and ve- 
nerable. Macrobius reports, that Phidias having made his 
Olympian Jupiter, which paft for one of the greateft miracles 
of art, was afked from what pattern he framed fo divine a 
figure, and anfwered, it was from that archetype which he 
found in thefe lines of Homer. ‘The fame author has alfo 
taken notice of Virgii’s imitating it, /. I. 

















< Dixerat, idque ratum Stygii per flumina fratris, 
«c Per pice torrentes atraque voragine ripas; 
<< Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum.” 


Here indeed he has preferved the nod with its ftupendous ef- 
fect, the making the heavens tremble. But he has neglected 
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Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod¢ 
The f{tamp of fate, and fanétion of the God: 685 
High Heav’n with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all O/ympus to the centre fhook. 

Swift to the feas profound the Goddefs flies, 
‘ove to his {tarry manfion in the fkies. 





The fhining fynod of th’ immortals wait 690 


The coming God, and from their thrones of {tate 





Arifing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majefty of Heav’n appear. 

Trembling they ftand, while Jove affumes the 
throne, 

All, but the God’s imperious Queen alone: 695 


the defcription of the eye-brows and the hair, thofe chief 
pieces of imagery from whence the artift took the idea of a 
countenance proper for the King of Gods and Men. 

Thus far Macrobius, whom Scaliger anfwers in this man- 
ner; Aut ludunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias: Etiam fine 
Homero puto illum fciffe, Jovem non carere fuperciliis ES cefarie. 

¥. 694. Jove affumes the throne.) As Homer makes the firft 
council of his men to be one continued fcene of anger, where- 
by the Grecian chiefs became divided, fo he makes the firft 
meeting of the Gods to be fpent in the fame paffion; where- 
by Jupiter is more fixed to affift the Trojans, and Juno more 
incenfed againft them. ‘Thus the defign of the poem goes 
on: the anger which began the book overfpreads all exiftent 
beings by the latter end of it: heaven and earth become en- 
gaged in the fubject, by which it rifes to a great importance 
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Late had fhe view’d the filver-footed dame, 
And all her paffions kindled into flame. 
Say, artful manager of heav’n (fhe cries) 
Who now partakes the fecrets of the fkies ? 





in the reader’s eyes, and is haftened forward into the brifkeft 
fcenes of action that can be framed upon that violent paffion. 

vy. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeffes 
being defcribed with all the defires and pleafures, the paffions 
and humours of mankind, the commentators have taken a li- 
cence from thence to draw not only moral obfervations, but 
alfo fatirical refleEtions out of this part of the Poet. Thefe I 
am forry to fee fall fo hard upon womankind, and all by 
‘Juno’s means. Sometimes fhe procures them a /effon for their 
curiofity and unquietnefs, and at other times for their loud and 
vexatious tempers. ‘funo deferves them on the one hand, Fu- 
peter thunders them out on the other, and the learned gentle- 
then are very particular in enlarging with remarks on both 
fides. In her firft fpeech they make the Poet defcribe the 
inquifitive temper of womankind in general, and their reft- 
leffnefs if they are not admitted into every fecret. In his an- 
{wer to this, they trace thofe methods of grave remonftrance 
by which it is proper for hufbands to calm them. In her re- 
ply, they find it is the nature of women to be more obftinate 
for being yielded to: and in his fecond return to her, they 
fee the laft method to be ufed with them upon failure of the 
firft, which is the exercife of fovereign authority. 

Mr. Dryden has tranflated all this with the utmoft feverity 
upon the Ladies, and {pirited the whole with fatirical additions 
of his own. But Madam Daciter (who has elfewheie ani- 
madverted upon the good Bifhop of Theffalonica, for his fage 
admonitions againft the fair fex) has not taken the leaft notice 
of this general defection from complaifance in all the com- 
mentators. She feems willing to give the whole paflage a 
more important turn, and incline us to think that Hemer de- 
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Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 700 

In vain the partner of imperial ftate. 

What fav’rite Goddefs then thofe cares divides, 

Which Jove in prudence from his confort hides ? 
To this the Thund’rer: feek not thou to find 

The facred counfels of almighty mind : 705 

Involved in darknefs lies the great decree, 

Nor can the depths of fate be pierc’d by thee. 

What fits thy knowledge, thou the firft fhalt know ; 

The firft of Gods above, and Men below ; 

But thou, nor they, fhall fearch the thoughts that 


roll 710 








Deep 1n the clofe receffes of my foul. 
Full on the fire the Goddefs of the {fkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeftic eyes, 


figned to reprefent the folly and danger of prying into the fe- 
crets of providence. ’T is thrown into that air in this tranf- 
lation, not only as it is more noble and inftruétive in general, 
but as it is more refpectful to the Zadies in particular; nor 
fhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have mentisned 
what thofe old fellows have faid, but to defire their prote&tion 
againft fome modern criticks, their difciples, who may ar- 
raign this proceeding. 

Vv. 713. Roll d the lar rg Orbs. ] The Greek is Bowsss wortvece “Hon, 
which is commonly tranflated the venerable ox-ey’'d Juno. Ma- 
dam Dacier very well obferves that 63% is Only an augmentative, 
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And thus return’d. Auftere Saturnius, fay, 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy 
{way ? 715 

Thy boundlefs will, for me, remains in force, 

And all thy counfels take the deftin’d courte. 

But ’tis for Greece I fear : for late was feen 

In clofe confult, the filver-footed Queen. 

ove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 720 

Nor was the fignal vain that fhook the fky. 

What fatal favour has the Goddefs won, 

To grace her fierce, inexorable fon ? 

Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 

And glut his vengeance with my people flain. 72 5 
Then thus the God: Oh reftlefs fate of pride, 

That ftrives to learn what heav’n refolves to hide ; 

Vain is the fearch, prefumptuous and abhor’d, 

Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 











particle, and fignifies no more than valde. It may be added, 
that the imagination that oxen have larger eyes than ordinary 
is ill-grounded, and has no foundation in truth; their eyes 
are no larger in proportion than thofe of men, or of moft 
other animals. But be it as it will, the defign of the Poet, 
which is only to exprefs the largenefs of her eyes, is anfwered 
in the paraphrafe. 
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Let this fuffice ; th’ immutable decree 790 
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Wo force can fhake: what zs, that ought to be. 
Goddefs fubmit, nor dare our will withi{tand, 
But dread the pow’r of this avenging hand ; 
Th’ united ftrength of all the Gods above 






In vain refifts th’ omnipotence of ove. 7eg 
The Thund’rer fpoke, nor durft the Queen 
reply ; 





A rev’rend horror filenc’d all the fky. 
The feaft difturb’d, with forrow Vulcan faw 
His mother menac’d, and the Gods in awe; 





Peace at his heart, and pleafure his defign, 740 
Thus interpos’d the Architeét divine. 





$- 741. Thus interpos’d the Architect divine.) ‘This quarrel 
of the Gods being come to its height, the Poct makes Vulcan 
interpofe, who frecly puts them in mind of pleafure, inoffen- 
fively advifes fuzo, illuftrates his advice by an example of his 
own misfortune, turning the jeft on himfelf to enliven the 
banquet ; and concludes the part he is to fupport with ferving 
Neétar about. Homer had here his AZinerva or Wifdom to in- 
terpofe again, and every other quality of the mind refided in 
Heaven under the appearance of fome Deity: fo that his in- 
troducing Vulcan, proceeded not from a want of choice, but 
an infight into nature. He knew that a friend to mirth ofter 
diverts or ftops quarrels, efpecially when he contrives to fub- 
mit himfelf to the laugh, and prevails on the angry to par: in 
good humour, or in a difpofition to friendfhip; when grave 
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The wretched quarrels of the mortal ftate 

Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate : 

Let men their days in fenfelefs ftrife employ, 
We, in eternal peace, and conftant joy. 74.5 
Thou Goddefs-mother, with our fire comply, 


Nor break the facred union of the {ky : 
Left, rouz’d to rage, he fhake the bleft abodes, 


Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the 
Gods. 
If you fubmit, the Thund’rer ftands appeas’d; 7 50 





The gracious pow’r 1s willing to be pleas’d. 





Thus Vulcan {poke; and rifing with a bound, 
The double bowl with fparkling Nećtar crown’d, 


Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 
Goddefs (he cried) be patient and obey. 755 





Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve, unable to defend. 


What God fo daring 1n your aid to move, 
Or lift his hand againft the force of Jove ? 





reprefentations are fometimes reproaches, fometimes ‘lengthen 
he debate by occafioning defences, and fometimes introduce 


new parties into the confequences of it. 
F3 
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Once in your caufe I felt his matchlefs might, 760 
Hurl’d headlong downward from th’ etherial 
height ; 

Toft all the day in rapid circles round ; 

Nor till the Sun defcended, touch’d the groyind : 

Breathlefs I fell, in giddy motion loft; 

The S:nthians rais’'d me on the Lemnian coatt. 765 
He faid, and to her hands the goblet heav’d, 

Which, with a fmile, the white-arm’d Queen 


receiv d. 





¥. 760. Once in your caufe I felt his matchlefs might.] $< ‘They 
<¢ who fearch another vein of allegory for hidden knowledge 
& in natural Philofophy, have confidered Jupiter and Funo as 
<c Fieaven and the Air, whofe alliance is interrupted when 
& the air is troubled above, but reftored again when it is 
s cleared by heat, or Vulcan the God of Heat. Him they 
€ call a divine artificer, from the activity or general ufe of 
fire in working. “They fuppofe him to be born in Heaven, 
where philofophers fay that element has its proper place ; 
“‘ and is thence derived to the earth, which is fignified by 
<c the fall of Vulcan ; that he fell in Lemnos, becaufe that 
«c Ifland abounds with fubterranean fires; and that he con- 
<< tracted a lamenefs or imperfection by the fall, the fire not 
being fo pure and active below, but mixed and terreftrial.”? 
Euftathius. 
¥. 767. Which, with a fmile, the white-arm’d Queen re 
ceiu’d.] The epithet Asuxwagw@-, or white arm’d, is ufed by Ho~— 
mer {everal times before, in this book. This was the fir 
paffage where it could be introduced with any eafe or grace > 
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Then to the reft he fill’d; and in his turn, 

Fach to his lips apply’d the neétar’d urn. 

Vulcan with aukward gracc his office plies, 770 

And unextinguifh’d laughter fhakes the fkies. 
Thus the bleft Gods the genial day prolong, 

In feafts ambrofial, and celeftial fong. 

Apollo tun’d the lyre; the Mufes round 


With voice alternate aid the filver found. tee 


Meantime the radiant Sun, to mortal fight 


Defcending fwift, roll’d down the rapid light. 


becaufe the action fhe is here defcribed in, of extending her 
arm to the cup, gives it an occafion of difplaying its beauties, 
and in a manner demands the epithet. 

$. 771. Laughier Shakes the fkies.| Vulcan defigned to move 
laughter by taking upon him the office of Hebe and Ganymede, 
with his aukward limping carriage. But though he prevailed, 
and Homer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes care not 
to mention a word of his lamenefs. It would have been cruel 
in him, and wit out of feafon, to have enlarged with deri- 
fion upon an imperfection which is out of one’s power to re- 
medy. According to this good natured opinion of Eu/fathius, 
Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcan a little barbaroufly. He makes 
his character perfectly comical, he is the jeft of the board, 
and the Gods are very merry upon the imperfections of his 
figure. Chapman led him into this error in general, as well 
as into fome indecencies of expreffion in particular, which 
will be feen upon comparing them. 

For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the 
Gods, fee the Notes on Zib. 5. »- 517. 
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72 
Then to their {tarry domes the Gods depart, 


The fhining monuments of Vulcan's art : 





Jove on his eouch reclin’d his awful head, 780 
And Funo flumber’d on the golden bed. 


$. 778. Then to their fiarry domes.) The Aftrologers affign 
twelve houfes to the Planets, wherein they are faid to have 
dominion. Now becaufe Homer tells us Vulcan built a man- 
fion for every God, the ancients write that he firft gave oc- 
cafion for this doctrine. 
$. 780. Jove on his couch reclin’d his awful head.| Euftathius 
makes a diftinétion between xabsids» and mš»; the words 
which are ufed at the end of this book, and the beginning of 
the next, with regard to Fupiter’s fleeping. He fays xabsddsw 
only means lying down in a difpofition to fleep; which falves 
the contradiction that elfe would follow in the next book, 
where it is faid Jupiter did not fleep. I only mention this to 
vindicate the tranflation which differs from Mr. Dryden’s. 

It has been remarked by the {fcholiafts, that this is the only 
book of the twenty-four without any fimile, a figure in which 
Zomer abounds every where elfe. The like remark is made 
by Madam Dacer upon the firft of the Odyffey; and becaufe 
the Poet has obferved the fame conduét in both works, it is 
concluded he thought a fimplicity of ftyle, without the great 
figures, was proper during the firft information of the reader, 
‘This obfervation may be true, and admits of refined reafon- 


ings; but for my part I cannot think the book had been the 


worle, though he had thrown in as many fimiles as Virgil has 
in the firft Æneid. 
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The A R G UM EN T. 


The trial of the army and catalogue of the 
forces. 


UPITER, i# purfuance of the requeft of Thetis, fds 
a deceitful vifion ta Agamemnon, perfuading hiln to 
lead the army to battle, in order to make the Greek fen- 
fible of their want of Achilles. The General, who is de- 
luded with the hopes of taking Troy without his affiftance, 
but fears the army was difcouraged by his abfence and the 
date plague, as well as by the length of time, contrives to 
make trial of their difpefition by a ftratagem. He firft 
communicates bis defign to the Princes tn council, that be 
would propofe a return to the foldiers, and that they fhould 
put a ftop to them if the propofal was embraced. Then he 
affembles the whole bof, and upon moving for a return to 
Greece, they unanimoufly agree to it, and run to prepare 
the fhips. They are detained by the management of Ulyfies, 
who chuafiifes the infolence of Therfites. The Affembly is 
recalled, feveral fpeeches made on the occafion, and at 
Length the advice of Neftor followed, which was to make 
a general mufier of the troops, and to divide them into their 
feveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. This gives 
occafion to the Poet to enumerate all the forces of the Greeks 
and Trojans, and in a large catalogue. 

The time employed in this book conjfifts not entirely of one 
day. The {cene lies in the Grecian camp and upon the 
fea-fhore, toward the end it removes to Troy. 
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ow pleafing fleep had feal’d each mortal 
eye, 

Stretch’d in the tents the Grecian Leaders lie, 

‘Th’ immortals flumber’d on their thrones above ; 

All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Jove. 











I 











>. 1. Now pleafing fleep, &c.] Ariftotle tells us in the twen- 
ty-fixth chapter of his art of poetry, that this place had been 
objected to by fome criticks in thofe times. “They thought it 
cave a very ill idea of the military difcipline of the Greeks, to 
-*prefent a whole army unguarded, and all the leaders afleep: 
they alfo pretended it was ridiculous to defcribe all the Gods 
fleeping befides Jupiter, To both thefe Arifotle anfwers, that 
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To honour Thetis fon he bends his care, 5 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war : 
Then bids an empty phantom rife to fight, 
And thus commands the Vz/ron of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as air, 
To Agamemnon’s ample tent repair. 10 


nothing is more ufual or allowable than that figure which puts 
all for the greater part. One may add with refpect to the 
Iatter Criticifm, that nothing could give a better image of 
the fuperiority of Jupiter to the other Gods (or of the fupreme 
Being to all fecond caufes) than the vigilancy here afcribed to 
him, over all things divine and human. 

¥. 9. Fly hence, deluding dream.] It appears from 4riffotle, 
Poet. cap. 26. that Homer was accufed of impiety, for making 
“Jupiter the author of a lye in this paflage. It feems there 
were anciently thefe words in his fpeech to the dream; Abos 
St oi xO cpicbasr, Let us give him great glory. (Ainftead of which 
we have in the prefent copies, Tews di unde parlas.) But 
Hippias found a way to bring off Homer, only by placing the 
accent on the laft fyllable but one, Adda, for Aidépevas, the in- 
finitive for the imperative; which amounts to no more than 
he bade the dream to promife him great glory. But Macro- 
bius de Somnio Scip. lib.i. cap. 7. takes off this imputation en- 
tirely, and will not allow there was any lye in the cafe. 
<< Agamemnon (fays he) was ordered by the dream to lead out 
<c all the forces of the Greeks, (Tavovdin is the word) and pro- 
<¢ mifed the victory on that condition: now Achilles and his 
“6 forces not being fummoned to the affembly with the reft, 
<< that neglect abfalved ‘Jupiter from his promife.”” ‘This re- 
mark Madam Dacer has inferted without mentioning its au- 
thor. Mr. Dacer takes notice of a paflage in the fcriptuı e 
exactly parallel to this, where God is reprefented making ufe 
of the malignity of his creatures to accomplifh his judgments, 
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Bid him in arms draw forth th’ embattel’d train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the dufty plain. 
Declare, cv’n now ’tis given him to deftroy 
The lofty tow’rs of wide-extended JZ7oy. 
For‘now no more the Gods with fate contend, 15 
At Fsxno’s fuit the heav’nly factions end. 
Deftruction hangs o’er yon’ devoted wall, 
And nodding Jon waits th’ impending fall. 
Swift as the word the vain Illufion fled, 
Defcends, and hovers o'er Atrides head ; 20 















It is in 2 Chron. ch. xviii. ¥. 19, 20, 21. And the Lord faid, 
Who will perfuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth 
Gilead? And there came forth a fpirit, and flood before the Lord, 
and faid, I will perfuade him. And the Lord faid unto him, 
Wherewith? And he faid I will go forth, and Iwill be a hing 
fpirit in the mouth of all his Prophets. And he faid, Thou fhalt 
perfuade him, and prevail alfo: Go forth and do fo. Vide Da- 
cier upon Ariftotle, cap. 26. 

¥. 20. Defcends, and hovers o'er Atrides’ head.] ‘The whole 
action of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to 
philofophy. It perches on his head, to intimate that part to 
be the feat of the foul: it is circumfufed about him, to ex- 
prefs that total poffeffion of the fenfes which fancy has during 
our fleep. It takes the figure of the perfon who was deareft 
to Agamemnon; as whatever we think of moft, when awake, 
is the common object of our dreams. And juft at the inftant 
of its vanifhing, it leaves fuch an impreffion that the voice 
feems ftill to found in his ear. No defcription can be more 
exact or lively. L£uffathius, Dacier. 
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Cloath’d in the figure of the Py/an Sage, 


Renown’d for wifdom, and rever’d for age ; 


Book II. 


Around his temples fpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flatt’ring dream deceives the King. 

Canft thou, with all a Monarch’s cares oppreft, 
Oh Atreus fon! canft thou indulge thy reft? 26 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 





Direéts in council, and in war prefides, 
To whom its fafety a whole people owes, 


To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. 30 









Monarch awake! ’tis Joves command I bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav’nly care. 
In juft array draw forth th’ embattel’d train, 
Lead all thy Greczans to the dufty plain ; 





$- 33. Draw forth th’ embatte?d train, &c.] ‘The dream 
here repeats the meflage of Fupzter in the fame terms that he 
received it. It is no lefs than the Father of Gods and men 
who gives the order, and to alter a word were prefumption. 
Homer conftantly makes his envoys obferve this practice as a 
mark of decency and refpeét. Madam Dacier and others 
have applauded this in general, and afked by what authority 
an embaffador could alter the terms of his commifiion, fince 
he is not greater or wifer than the perfon who gave the 
charge? But this is not always the cafe in our author, who 
not only makes ufe of this conduct with refpeét to the orders 
of a higher power, but in regard to equals alfo; as when one 
Goddefs defires another to reprefent fuch an affair, and fhe 
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Ev’n now, O King! ’tis given thee to deftroy 35 
The lofty tow’rs of wide-extended Troy. 





For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Yuno’s fuit the heav’nly factions end. 





Deftruction hangs o’er yon’ devoted wall, 


And nodding J/ion waits th’ impending fall. 40 





Awake, but waking this advice approve, 

And truft the vifion that defcends from ‘fove. 
The Phantom faid ; then vanifh'd from his fight, 

Refolves to air, and mixes with the night. 44 

A thoufand fchemes the Monarch’s mind employ ; 





Elate in thought, he facks untaken Troy : 


immediately takes the words from her mouth and repeats 
them, of which we have an inftance in this book. Some 
objection too may be raifed in this manner, when commiffi- 
ons are given in the utmoft hafte (in a battle or the like) upor 
fudden emergencies, where it feems not very natural to fup- 
pofe a man has time to get fo many words by heart as he is 
made to repeat exactly. In the prefent inftance, the repeti- 
tion is certainly graceful, though Zenodotus thought it not fo 
the third time, when 4gamcmnon tells his dream to the coun- 
cil. Ido not pretend to decide upon the point: for though 
the reverence of the repetition feemed lefs needful in that 
place, than when it was delivered immediately from ‘Fupiter; 
yet (as Euftathius obferves) it was neceflary for the aflembly 
to know the circumftances of this dream, that the truth of 
the relation might be unfufpected. 
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Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 





Nor faw what Jove and fecret fate defign’d, 





What mighty toils to either hoft remain, 


What f{cenes of grief, and numbers of the flain! 50 





Eager he rifes, and in fancy hears 

The voice celeftial murm’ring in his ears. 

Firft on his limbs a flender veft he drew, 
Around him next the regal mantle threw, 

Th’ embroider’d fandals on his feet were tyd; 55 
The ftarry faulchion glitter’d at his fide ; 


And laft his arm the maffy {ceptre loads, 
Unftain’d, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 





Now rofie morn afcends the court of Jove, 





Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 6o 
The King difpatch’d his heralds with commands 
To range the camp and fummon all the bands; 
The gath’ring hofts the Monarchs word obey ; 
While to the fleet rides bends his way. 

In his black fhip the Pylian Prince he found; 65 


There calls a Senate of the Peers around : 





Th’ affembly placd, the King of men expreft 
The counfels lab'ring in his artful breaft. 
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Friends and Confed’rates! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 7o 
Late as I flumberd in the fhades of night, 

A dream divine appeard before my fight ; 
Whofe vifionary form lke Ne/for came, 

The fame in habit, and in mien the fame. 

The heav’nly Phantom hover'd o'er my head, 75 
And, doft thou fleep, Oh Atreus fon? (he faid) 
fll fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Direéts in council, and in war prefides, 

To whom its fafety a whole people owes; 

To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. So 
Monarch awake! ‘tis Joves command I bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav nly care. 

In juft-array draw forth th’ embattel’d train, 
And lead the Grecians to the dufty plain ; 

Ev'n now, O King! ‘tis given thee to deftroy 85 





The lofty tow’rs of wide-extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Funos fuit the heav nly factions end. 


Deftruction hangs o’er yon devoted wall, 





Ahd nodding Izon waits th’ impending fall. go 


YOL. I. G 
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This hear obfervant, 
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and the Gods obey ! 


Book II. 


The vifion fpoke, and paft in air away. 


Now, valiant chiofs! 


fiance heav'n itfelf alarms ; 


Unite, and rouze the fons of Greece to arms. 


$. 93. New, valiant chiefs, Sc.] The beit commentary ex- 


tant upon the firft part of this book is in Dionyfius of Hlalicar- 
naffus, who has given us an admirable explication of this 
whole conduct of Agamemnon in his fecond treatife We«gi toxx- 


pectlsopetvwy. 


ee 


ae 


ee 


He fays, ** This Prince had nothing fo much at 
heart as to draw the Greeks to a battle, yet knew not how 
to proceed without “chilles, who had juft retired from the 
army; and was apprehenfive that the Greeks who were dif- 
pleafed at the departure of 4chil/es, might refufe obedience 
to his orders, fhould he abfolutely command it. In this 
circumftance he propofes to the Princes in council to make 
a trizl of arming the Grecians, and offers an expedient him- 
felf; which was, that he fhould found their difpofitions 
by exhorting them to fet fail for Greece, but that then the 
other Princes fhou'd be ready to diffuade and detain them. 
If any object to this ftratagem, that 4vamemnon’s whole 
{cheme would be ruined if the army fhould take him at his 

word (which was very probable) it is to be anfwered, that 
his defign lay deeper than they imagine, nor did ho de- 
pend upon his fpeech only for detaining them. He had 
fome caufe to fear the Greeks had a pique againft him which 
they had concealed, and whatever it was, he judged it ab- 
folutely neceffary to know it before he proceeded to a bat- 
tle. He therefore furnifhes them with an occafion to ma- 
nifeft it, and at the fame time provides againft any ill ef- 
fects it might have, by his fecret orders to the Princes. It 
fucceeds accordingly, and when the troops are running to 


embark, they are itopped by U4f/es and Ncfor.” —One mny 


farther obferve that this whole ftratagem is concerted in Ne’ 
tor’s íhip, as one whofe wifdom and fecrefy was moft confided 
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But firft, with caution, try what yet they 





dare, 95 

Worn with nine years of unfuccefsful war ? 
To move the troops to meafure back the main, 
Be mine ; and yours the province to detain. 

He fpoke, and fat; when Ne/or rifing faid, 
(Nefior, whom Pylos fandy realms obeyd) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the vifion of the pow rs divine ; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoft, 
Forbid it heav’n! this warning fhould be loft! 
Then let us hafte, obey the God's alarms, 105 
And join to rouze the fons of Greece to arms. 

Thus fpoke the fage: the Kings without delay 
Diffolve the council, and their chief obey : 
The f{ceptred rulers lead ; the following hoft 1og 
Pour’d forth by thoufands, darkens all the coaft. 











in. ‘The ftory of the vifion’s appearing in his fhape, could 
notcdut engage him in fome degree: it looked as if “fupzter 
himfelf added weight to his counfels by making ufe of that 
venerable appearance, and knew this to be the moft powerful 
method of recommending them to Agamemnon. It was there- 
fere but natural for Ne/for to fecond the motion of the Kings 
and by the help of his authority it prevailed on the other 
Princes. 
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As from fome rocky cleft the fhepherd fees 111 





Cluft ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
~. rrr. As from fome rocky cleft.] “This is the firft fimile in 


Former, and we may obferve in general that he excels all man- 
kind in the number, variety, and beauty of his comparifons. 
There are fcarce any in Mirgil which are not tranflated from 
him, and therefore when he fucceeds beft in them, he is to 
be commended but as an improver. Scaliger feems not to 
have thought of this, when he compares the fimiles of thefe 
two authors (as indeed they are the places moft obvious to 
comparifon). The prefent paffage is an inftance of it, to 
which he oppofcs the following verfes in the firt Æneid, ». 


434- 














<< Qualis apes æftate nova per florea rura 

<c Exercet fub fole labor, cùm gentis adultos 
Educunt foetus, aut cùm liquentia mella 

Stipant, & dulci diftendunt neétare cellas ; 

<< Aut onera accipiunt venientim, aut agmine facto 
<¢ Ignavum fucos pecus a præfepibus arcent. 

<< Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.’”’ 








This he very much prefers to Homer’s, and in particular 
extols the harmony and fweetnefs of the verfification above 
that of our Author ; againft which cenfure we need only ap- 
peal to the ears of the reader. 

“Hors Oreæ sici peroodwn cowewy, 
Klétens ex yAahuens Ceres véow EeICOpErcwy, 
Bolgudér 08 witorlas im ArOsow ciagsvoiony. 
Ai pis © Eriæ GAs wemworndlas, ai XE re HOa, EFC. 
But Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this particular com- 
parifon : there is a very fine one in the fixth Zeid, $. 4707. 
that better agrees with /fomer’s : and nothing is more evident 
than that the defign of thefe two is very different: Homer in- 
tended to defcribe the multitude of Greeks pouring out of the 
fhips, Virgil the diligence and labour of the builders at Car- 
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Rolling, and black’ning, fwarms fuccecding 
{warms, 

With deeper murmurs and more hoarfe alarms ; 

Duiky they fpread, a clofe embody’d croud, 115 

And o’er the vale defcends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and fhips, a length’ning train 

Spreads all the beach, and wide o’erfhades the 
plain : 

Along the region runs a deaf’ning found ; 

Beneath their foot{teps groans the trembling 


ground. 120 





Fame flies before, the mefienger of Jove, 


And fhining foars, and claps her wings above. 


thage. And M@lacrobius, who obferves this difference, Sat. 
lib. V.a c. 11. fhould alfo have found, that therefore the fimiles 
ought not to be compared together. ‘Ihe beauty of Homer’s 
is not inferior to Virgil’s, if we confider with what exactnefs 
it anfwers to itsend. It confifts of three particulars; the vaft 
number of the troops is expreffed in the fwarms, their tumul- 
tuous manner of iffuing out of the fhips, and the perpetual 
egfeffion which feemed without end, are imaged in the bees 
pouring out of the rock, and laftly, their difperfion over all 
the fhore, in their defcending on the flowers in the vales. 
Spondanus was therefore miftaken when he thought the whole 
application of this comparifon lay in the {ingle word taaoor, 
gtervatim, as Chapman has juftly obferved. 

yw. 121. Fame fies before.] “This aflemhkling of the army is 
fall of beauties: the lively defcription of their overfprcading 
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Nine facred heralds now, proclaiming loud 





‘The monarch’s will, fufpend the liftning croud. 
Soon as the throngs 1n order rang’d appear, 125 
And fainter murmurs dy’d upon the ear, 

The King of Kings his awful figure rais’d ; 
High in his hand the golden fceptre blaz’d 
The golden fceptre, of celeftial frame, 

By Vulcan form’d, from Jove to Hermes came: 130 
To Pelops he th’ immortal gift refign’d ; 

Th’ immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 

In Atreus hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyeffes next the prize defcends ; 


And now the mark of Agamemnons reign, 135 





Subjects all gos, and controuls the main. 


the field, the noble boldnefs of the figure when Fame is re- 
prefented in perfon fhining at their head: the univerfal tu- 
mult fucceeded by a folemn filence; and laftly the graceful 
rifing of Agamemnon, all contribute to caft a majefty on this 
part. In the paffage of the /ceptre, Homer has found an art- 
ful and poetical manner of acquainting us with the high de- 
feent of Agamemnon, and celebrating the hereditary right of 
his family ; as well as finely hinted the original of his power 
to be derived from heaven, in faying the fceptre was firft the 
gift or f/upiter. It is with reference to this, that in thc line 
where he firft mentions it, he calls it "“A¢g%iloy aici, and accord 
ingly it is tranflatcd in that place. 
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On this bright fceptre now the King reciin’d, 
And artful thus pronounc’d the fpcech defign’d, 


vv. 138. And artful thus pronounced the fpecch defzgifd.| Ihe 
remarks of Dicenyftus upon this fpeech I fhall give the reacer 
all together, though they lie fcattered in his two difcouries 
Weel isxnualopivwv, the fecond of which is in a great degree but 
a repetition of the precepts and examples of the firft. [his 
happened, I believe, from his having compofed them at 
diftin& tirmes and upon difterent occafions. 

‘sc Tt is an exquifite piece of art, when you feem to aim at 
<< perfuading one thing, and at the fame time inforce the 
‘<< contrary. “This kind of Rhetorick is of great ufe in all 
<< occafions of danger, and of this Homer has afforded a moft 
<< powerful example in the oration of Agamemnon. Itisa 
< method perfectly wonderful, and even carries in it an ap- 
< pearance of abfurdity ; for all that we generally efteem the 
<< faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues of it. 
<< Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in a Rhetorician 
<< than to alledge fuch arguments as either are eafily anfwered 
< or may be retorted upon himfelf; the former is a weak 
<€ part, the latter a dangerous one ; and Agamemnon here de- 
<< fignedly deals in both. For it is plain that if a man muft 
<c not ufe weak arguments, or fuch as may make againit 
ec him, when he intends to perfuade the thing he fays ; then 
cc on the other fide, when he does not intend is, he muft ob- 
<< ferve the contrary proceeding, and make what are the faults 
<< of oratory in general, the excellencies of that oration in 
<< particular, or otherwrfe he will contradict his own inten- 
<< tion, and perfuade the contrary to what he means. Aga- 
c< memnon begins with an argument eafily anfwered, by tell- 
< ing them that ‘Fupiter had promifed to crown tbeir arms with 
<¢ wiétory. For if Jupiter had promifed this, it was a reafon 
<c forthe ftay inthe camp. But now (fays he) Jove has de- 
c< ceived us, and we muf? return with ignominy. ‘Uhis is ano- 

c ther of the fame kind, for it fhews what a difgrace it is to 
return. What follows is of the fecond fort, and may be 
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Ye fons of Mars! partake your leader’s care, 


Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 


(a 


140 


turned again# him. Jove will have it fo: for which they 
have only Agamemnon’s word, but Jowes own promiufe to 
the contrary. That God has overthrown many cities, and 
will yet overturn many others. This was a ftrong reafon 
to ftay, and put their confidence in him. Ñt zs Shameful to 
have it told to all pifterity, that fo many thoufand Greeks, af- 
ter a war of fo long continuance, at laf? returned home baffied 
and unfuccefsful. All this might have been faid by a profeft 
adverfary to the caufe he pleads, and indeed is the fame 
thing Vlyfes fays elfewhere in reproach of their flight. “I he 
conclufion evidently fhews the intent of the fpeaker. Hafte 
then; let us fly; Pevywyevy, the word which of ail others was 
moft likely to prevail upon them to ftay; the moft open 
term of difgrace he could poffibly have ufed: it is the fame 
which ‘fazo makes ufe of to Minerva, Minerva to Uhyffes, 
and Ulyffes again to the troops, to diffuade their return ; 
the fame which 4zamemnon himielf had ufed to infult 2- 
chilles, and which lmer never employs but with the mark 
of cowardice and infamy.” 


'I he fame author farther obferves, ** “Chat this whole ora- 


tion has the air of being fpoken in a paffion. It begins 
with a ftroke of the greateft rafhnefs and impatience. Ju- 
piter sas been unjuft, Heaven has deceived us. "This renders 
all he fhall fay of the lefs authority, at the fame time that 
it conceals his own artifice; for his anger feems to account 
for the incongrujties hẹ utters.” I could not fupprefs fo 


fine a remark, though it falls out of the order of thofe which 
precede it. 


Before I leave this article, 


I muft take notice that this 


fpeech of 4camemnon is again put into his mouth in the ninth 
fiiad, and (according to Dionyfius) for the fame purpofe, to 
detain the army at the fiege after a dcfeat; though it feeims 
unartful to put the fame trick twice upon the Greeks by the 
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Or partial Jove with juftice I complain, 


Anu heav’nly oracles believ’d in vain. 





A fafe return was promis’d to our toils, 


Renown’d, triumphant, and enrich’d with fpouls. 





Now fhameful flight alone can fave the hoft, 145 
Our blood, our treafure, and our glory loft. 
So Jove decrees, refiftlefs Lord of all! 

At whofe command whole empires rife or fall : 
He fhakes the feeble props of human truft, 











And towns and armies humbles to the duft. 150 





What fhame to Greece a fruitlefs war to wage, 
Oh lafting fhame in ev’ry future age! 

Once great in arms, the common {corn we grow, 
Repuls’d and bafled by a feeble foe. 

So {mall their number, that if wars were ceas’d, 155 


And Greece triumphant held a gen’ral feaft, 


fame perfon, and in the fame words too. We may indeed 
fuppofe the firft feint to have remained undifcovered, but at 
beft it is a management in the Poet not very entertaining to 
the readers. 

¥ 155. So fmall their number, &c.] “This part has a low air 
ın comparifon with the reft of the fpeech. Scaliger calls it ta- 
ber zartam orationem: but it is well obferved by Madam Dacer, 
that the image Agamemnon here gives of the Trojans, does not 
vuiy render their numbers contemptible in comparifon of the 
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All rank’d by tens; whole decads when they dine 
Muft want a Trojaz {flave to pour the wine. 


But other forces have our hopes oerthrown, 





And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 160 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since fir{t the labours of this*war begun: 

Our cordage torn, decay’d our veffels lic, 


And fcarce enfure the wretched pow’r to fly. 


Greeks, but their perfons too: for it makes them appear but 
as a few vile flaves fit only to ferve them with wine. To 
which we may add, that it affords a profpect to his foldiers of 
their future ftate and triumph after the conqueft of their 
enemies. 

This paflage gives me occafion to animadvert upon a com- 
putation of the number of the Trojans, which the learned 
Angelus Politian has offered at in his Preface to Homer. He 
thinks they were fifty thoufand without the auxiliaries, from 
the conclufion of the eighth Miad, where it is faid there were 
a thoufand funeral piles of Trojans and fifty men attending 
each of them. But thatthe auxiliaries are to be admitted into 
that number, appears plainly from this place: Agamemnon ex- 
prefsly diftinguifhes the native Trojans from the aids, and 
reckons but one toten Grecians, at which eftimate there could 
not be above ten thoufand Trojans. See the notes on the catalogue. 


y. 163. — Decay’d our veffels lie, 
And fcarce enfure the wretched pow’r to fly.} 


This, and fome other paflages, are here tranflated correfpon- 
dent to the general air and fenfe of this fpeech, rather th 
juft to the letter. The telling them in this place how m 
their fhipping was decayed, was a hint of their danger in re 
turning, as Madam Dacier has remarked. 
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Hafte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 165 

Our weeping wives, our tender children call : 

Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away, 

"Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. 

Our fhatter’d barks may yet tranfport us Over, 

Safe and inglorious, to our native fhore. 170 

Fly, Greczans, fly, your fails and oars employ, 

And dream no more of heav’n-defended Troy. 
His deep defign unknown, the hofts approve 

Atrides {peech. ‘The mighty numbers move. 

So roll the billows to th’ Jcarzan fhore, i's 

From Eaít and South when winds begin to roar, 

Burit their dark manfions in the clouds, and 

{weep 
‘The whitening furface of the ruffled deep. 
And as on corn when weftern gufts defcend, 


Before the blaft the lofty harvefts bend : 180 


yw. 175- So roll the billows, &c.] One may take notice that 
omer in thefe two fimilitudes has judicioufly made choice of 
the two moft wavering and inconftant things in nature, to 
compare with the multitude ; the waves and ears of corn. "The 
ít alludes to the noife and tumult of the people, in the 
king and rolling of the billows ; the fecond to their taking 

he fame courfe, like corn bending one way; and bothto the 

alinefs with which they are moved by every breath. 
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Thus o’er the field the moving hoft appears 





With nodding plumes and groves of waving fpeals. 
The gath’ring murmur {preads,their trampling feet 
Beat the loofe fands, and thicken to the fleet. 





With long-refounding cries they urge the train 18 5 
To fit the fhips, and launch into the main 
They toil, they fweat, thick clouds of duft arife, 
The doubling clamours echo to the {fkies, 
Ev’n then the Greeks had left the hoftile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; Igo 
But Yove’s imperial Queen their flight furvey’d, 
And fighing thus befpoke the blue-eyed maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly! Oh dire difgrace ! 
And leave unpunifh’d this perfidious race ? 
Shall Troy, fhall Przanz, and th’ adultr’ous fpoufe, 


In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows? 196 











And braveít chiefs, in He/en’s quarrel flain, 





Lie unreveng’d on yon’ detefted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov’d by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent fhine in brazen arms. 200 


Hafte, Goddefs, hafte! the flying hoft detain 


Nor let one fail be hoifted on the main. 
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Pallas obeys, and from Olympus’ height 
Swit to the fhips precipitates her flight ; 


OUlyffes, firft in publick cares, fhe found, 205 





For prudent counfel lke the Gods renown’d : 


Opprefs’d with gen’rous grief the Hero {ftood, 
Nor drew his fable veffels to the flood. 


And is it thus, divine Leérres’ fon! 


Thus fly the Greeks (the.martial maid begun) 210 





Thus to their country bear their own difgrace, 


And fame eternal leave to Priam’s race? 
Shall beauteous Hezen {till remain unfreed, 


Still unrevengd, a thoufand heroes bleed ? 


Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 





Your own refiftlefs eloquence employ, 
And to th’ Immortals truft the fall of Troy. 


The voice divine confefs’d the warlike maid, 





Ulyffes heard, nor uninfpir’d obey’d: 220 
Then meeting firt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv’d th’ imperial fceptre of command. 

Taus grac’d, attention and refpeét to gain, 

He runs, he flies thro all the Greczaz tiain, 





94- 


Each Prince of name, or chief in 








arms ap- 
prov d, 225 


He fird with praifc, or with perfuafion mov’'d. 





Wearriours like you, with ftrength and wifdom 


bleft, 
By brave examples fhould confirm the reft. 


The monarch’s will not yet reveal’d appears ; 





He tries our courage, but refents our fears. 230 
Th’ unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 
Wot thus the King in fecret council fpoke. 


Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour {prings, 








Beware ! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 


But 1f a clam’rous vile Plebeian rofe, 235 





Him with reproof he check’d, or tam’d with 
blows. 
Be ftill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield ; 


Unknown alike in council and in field ! 








Ye Gods, what daftards would our hoft com- 
mand ? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 240 


Be filent, wretch, and think not here allow’d 





‘That worft of tyrants, an ufurping croud. 
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To ane fole Monarch ‘fove commits the fway ; 
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His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

With words like thefe the troops U//fes rul’d, 
The loudeft filenc’d, and the fierceft cool’d. 246 
Back to th’ afiembly roll the thronging train, 
Defert the fhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Murm’ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge furges to the trembling 


{hores : 250 


w. 243- Lo one fole Afonarch.] ‘Thofe perfons are under a 
miftake who would make this fentence a praife of abfolute 
monarchy. omer {peaks it only with regard to a general of 
' an army during the time of his commiffion. Nor is 4gamem- 
zon ftyled King of Kings in any other fenfe, than as the reft of 
the Princes had given him the fupreme authority over them in 
the fiege. 4riffotle defines a King, Srpeluyes yao aw In Iimasns 
Bacrsic, w Tar wees Oss Kin@; Leader of the war, Judge of con- 
troverfies, and Prefident of the ceremonies of the Gods. “That he 
had the principal care of religious rites, appears from many 
places in omer; and that his power was no where abfolute 
but in war: for we find Agamemnon infulted in the council, 
but in the army threatning deferters with death. He was un- 
der an obligation to preferve the privileges of his country, 
purfuant to which Kings are called by our author Asaczéauc, 
and G:utsoréau;, the difpenfers or managers of Juftice. And 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus acquaints us, that the old Grecian 
Kings, whether hereditary or elective, had a council of their 
chief men, as Homer and the moft ancient Poets teftify ; nor 
was it (he adds) in thofe times as in ours, when Kings have 
a full liberty to do whatever they pleafe. Dion. Hal. lib, ii- 
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The groaning banks are burft with bellowing 


found, 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound. 
At length the tumult finks, the noifes ceafe, 





And a {till filence lulls the camp to peace. 
Therfites only clamour’d in the throng, 





-59 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue : 





J. 255. Theríites ox/y.] The ancients have afcribed to Hə- 
mer the firit fketch of Satyric or Comic poetry, of which fort 
was his poem called AZargites, as Ariffotle reports. "Though 
that piece be loft, this character of Therfites may give us 2 
tafte of his vein in that kind. But whether ludicrous defcrip- 
tions ought to have place in the Æpic poem, has beer juftly 
queftioned : neither Virgil nor any of the moft approved An- 
cients have thought fit to admit them into their compofitions 
of that nature; nor any of the beft moderns except AZ/tox, 
whofe fondnefs for Hamer might be the reafon of it. How- 
ever this is in its kind a very matterly part, and our Author 
has fhewn great judgment in the particulars he has chofen to 
compofe the picture of a pernicious creature of wit; the chief 
of which are a defire of promoting laughter at any rate, and 
a contempt of his fuperiours. And he fums up the whole very 
ftrongly, by faying that Therfites hated Achilles and Uyffes 3 in 
which, as Plutarch has remarked in his treatife of envy and 
hatred, he makes it the utmoft completion of an ill charaéter 
to bear a malevolence to the beft men. What is farther ob- 
fervable is, that Therfttes is never heard of after this his firft 
appearance: fuch a fcandalous character is to be taken no 
more notice of, than juft to fhew that it is defpifed. Homer 
has obferved the fame conduét with regard to the moft deformed - 
and moft beautiful perfon of his poem: for Nzreus is thus men- 
tioned once and no more throughout the Jad. He places a 
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Aw’d by no fhame, by no refpeét controul’d, 


In i1candal bufy, in reproaches bold: 


With witty malice ftudious to defame ; 


Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 260 








His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
His mountain-fhoulders half his breaft o’er- 
{pread, 265 
Thin hairs beftrew’d his long mif-fhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poffeft, 
And much he hated all, but moft the beft. 
Ulyffes or Achilles till his theme ; 


But Royal fcandal his delight fupreme. 27O 





Long had he liv’d the fcorn of ev’ry Greek, 


Vext when he fpoke, yet {till they heard him fpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which in the fhrilleft tone, 


Thus with injurious taunts attack’d the throne. 


worthlefs beauty and an ill-natured wzt upon the fame foot, 
and fhews that the gifts of the body without thofe of the 
mind are not more defpicable, than thofe of the mind itfelf 
without virtue. 
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Amidft the glories of fo bright a reign, 275 
What moves the great Atrides to complain ? 
Tis thine whate’er the warriour’s brea{t inflames, 
The golden fpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beftow, 
Thy tents are crouded, and thy chefts o’erflow. 280 
Thus at full eafe in heaps of riches roll’d, 
What grieves the Monarch? Is it thirft of gold? 


Say, fhall we march with our unconquer’d pow’rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to Z/on’s hoftile tow’rs, 


$. 275. Amid/ the glories.] It is remarked by Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaffus, in his treatife of the Examination of Writers, that 
there could not be a better artifice thought on to recall the 
army to their obedience, than this of our Author. When 
they were offended at their General in favour of Achilles, no- 
thing could more weaken Achilles’s intereft than to make fuch 
a fellow as Therfites appear of his party, whofe impertinence 
would give them a difguft of thinking or ating like him. 
There is no furer method to reduce generous fpirits, than to 
make them fee they are purfuing the fame views with people 
of no merit, and fuch whom they cannot forbear defpifing 
themfelves. Otherwife there is nothing in this fpeech but 
what might become the mouth of Ne/for himfelf, if you except 
a word or two. And had Neffor fpoken it, the army had 
certainly fet fail for Greece; but becaufe it was uttered by a 
ridiculous fellow whom they are afhamed to follow, they are 
reduced, and fatisfied to continue the fiege. 
$. 284. Lhe Greeks and J.] Thefe boafts of himfelf are the 
few words which Dionyfius objects to in the foregoing paf- 
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And bring the race of royal baftards here, 285 


For Troy to ranfom at a price too dear? 

But fafer plunder thy own hoft fupplies ; 

Say, would’ft thou {eize fome valiant leader’s prize? 
Or, 1f thy heart to gen’rous love be led, 

Some captive fair, to blefs thy Kingly bed? 290 
Whate’er our matter craves, fubmit we mutfit, 
Plagu’d with his pride, or punifh’d for his luft. 
Oh women of Achaia! men no more! 


Hence let us fly, and let him wafte his {tore 





In loves and pleafures on the Phrygian fhore. 295 





We may be wanted on fome bufy day, 

When Heéfor comes: fo great Achilles may : 
From him he force’d the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearlefs, and the brave: 
And durft he, as he ought, refent that wrong, 300 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 


fage. I cannot but think the grave Commentators here very 
much miftaken, who imagine Therfites in earneft in thefe 
vaunts, and ferioufly reprove his infolence. “They feem to 
me manifeft ftrokes of Irony, which had rendered them fo 
much the more improper in the mouth of WNe/for, who was 
otherwife none of the leaft boafters himfelf. And confidered as 
fuch, they are equal to the reft of the fpeech, which has an 
infinite deal of fpisit, humour, and fatyr. 
H 2 
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Fierce from his feat at this UA/fes fprings, 





In gen’rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 

With indignation fparkling 1n his eyes, 

He views the wretch, and fternly thus replies. 305 
Peace, fa€étious monfter, born to vex the ftate, 


With wrangling talents form’d for foul debate : 


Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain 
And fingly mad, afperfe the fov’reign reign. 
Have we not known 'thee, flave! of all our 
hoft, 710 
The man who a€ts the leaft, upbraids the moft ? 
Think not the Greeks to fhameful flight to 








bring, 
Nor let thofe lips profane the name of King. 
For our return we truft the heav’nly pow’'rs ; 








Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 315 
But grant the hoft with wealth the gen’ral load, 
Except detraction, what haft thou beftow’d? 
Suppofe fome Hero fhould his fpoils refign, 

Art thou that Hero, could thofe fpoils be thine? 


Gods! let me perifh on this hateful fhore, 320 





And let thefe eyes behold my fon no more; 
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If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 
To {trip thofe arms thou ill deferv’{t to wear, 
Expel the council where our Princes meet, 
And fend thee fcourg’d, and howling thro’ the 
fleet. 72 ¢ 
He faid, and cow’ring as the daftard bends, 
The weighty fceptre on his back defcends : 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours rife ; 
The tears {pring ftarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he fat, and fhrunk in abjeét fears, 330 
From his vile vifage wip’d the fcalding tears. 
While to his neighbour each exprefs’d his thought : 
Ye Gods! what wonders has UA/es wrought? 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield ? 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 335 





Gen'rous he rifes in the crown’s defence, 
To curb the factious tongue of infolence. 


$. 326. He faid, and cow’ring.| The vile figure Therfites 
makes here is a good piece of grote/que; the pleafure expreffed 
by the foldiers at this action of U4fes (notwithftanding they 
are difappointed by him of their hopes of returning) is agree- 
able to that generous temper, at once honeft and thoughtlefs, 
which is commonly found in military men; to whom nothing 
is fo odious as a daftard, and who have not naturally the greateft 
kindnefs for a wit. 
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Such juft examples on offenders fhown, 
Sedition filence, and affert the throne. 


"Twas thus the general voice the Hero prais’d, 





Who rifing, high th’ imperial {ceptre rais’'d: 341 
The blue-ey’d Pallas, his celeftial friend, 

(In form a herald) bade the crouds attend. 

Th’ expecting crouds in {till attention hung, 
To hear the wifdom of his heav’nly tongue. 345 
Then deeply thoughtful, paufing e’er he fpoke, 
His filence thus the prudent Hero broke. 


Unhappy monarch! whom the Grecian race 





With fhame deferting, heap with vile difgrace. 


¥. 348. Unhappy monarch! &c.] Quintilian, {peaking of the 
vanous kinds of oratory which may be learned from Homer, 
mentions among the gpreateft inftances the fpeeches in this 
book. ‘* Nonne vel unus liber quo miffa ad Achillem lega- 
€ tio continetur, vel in primo inter duces illa contentio, vel 
“<< dictz in fecundo fententiz, omnes litium ac conifiliorum 
“© explicat artes? Affectus quidem vel illos mites, vel hos 
“€ concitatos, nemo erit tam indoétus, qui non fuâ in potef- 
‘< tate hunc autorem habuiile fateatur.” It is indeed hardly 
poffible to find any where more refined turns of policy, or 
more artful touches of oratory. We have no fooner feen 
Agamemnon excel in one fort, but Uffes is to fhine no lefs in 
another directly oppofite to it. When the ftratagem of pre- 
tending to fet fail, had met with too ready a confent from the 
people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of art. In his 
firtt fpeech he had perfuaded the captains with mildnefs, tell- 
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Not fuch at Argos was their gen’rous vow, 350 


Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now : 





Neer to return, was then the common cry, 
"Till Zrcey’s proud ftruétures fhould in afhes lie. 


ing them the people’s glory depended upon them, and readily 
giving a turn to the firft defion, which had like to have been 
fo dangerous, by reprefenting it only as a projeét of Agamem- 
non to difcover the cowardly. In his fecond, he had com- 
manded the foldiers with bravery, and made them know what 
part they fuftained in the war. In his third, he had rebuked 
the feditious in the perfon of Therfites, by reproofs, threats, 
and actual chaftifement. And now in this fourth, when all 
are gathered together, he applies to them in topics which 
equally affect them all: he raifes their hearts by putting them 
in mind of the promifes of heaven, and thofe prophefies, of 
which, as they had feen the truth in nine years delay, they 
might expect the accomplifhment in the tenth year’s fuccefs : 
which is a full anfwer to what Agamemnon had faid of ‘Fzpiter’s 
deceiving them. 

Dionyfius obferves one fingular piece of art, in Uldyffes’s 
manner of applying himfelf to the people when he would 
infinuate any thing to the Princes, and addreffing to the 
Princes when he would blame the people. He tells the fol- 
diers, they muft not all pretend to be rulers there, let there 
be one King, one Lord; which is manifeftly a precept de- 
ficned for the leaders to take to themfelves. In the fame 
manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the beginning of his laft ora- 
tion to be a fine Erhopopeza or oblique reprehenfion of the 
people, upon whom the feverity of the reproach is made to 
fall, while he feems to render the King an object of their 


pity. 














Unhappy Monarch! whom the Grecian race 
NWVith fhame deferting, We. 
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Behold them weeping for their native fhore ! 
What could their wives or helplefs children 





more ? TER 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And, one fhort month, endure the wintry main? 
Few leagues remov’d, we wifh our peaceful feat, 
When the fhip toffes, and the tempetfts beat : 
Then well may this long {tay provoke their tears, 





The tedious length of nine revolving years. 361 
Not for their grief the Grecian hoft I blame ; 
But vanquifh’d! baffled! oh eternal fhame! 








Expect the time to Troy’s deftruction giv’n, 

And try the faith of Chal/cas and of heav’n. 365 
What paft at Aulis, Greece can witnefs bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygzan air. 


Befide a fountain’s facred brink we rais7d 
Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz’d ; 














(T'was where the plane-tree fpread its fhades 
around ) 370 


The altars heav’d; and from the crumbling ground. 





A mighty dragon fhot, of dire portent ; 
From Jove himfelf the dreadful fign was fent. 
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Strait to the tree his fanguine {pires he roll’d, 
And curl’d around in many a winding fold. 375 
The topmoft branch a mother-bird poffeft ; 
Fight callow infants fill’d the moffy neft ; 
Herfelf the ninth; the ferpent as he hung, 


Stretch’d his black jaws, and crafh’d the crying 
young ; 


While hov’ring near, with miferable moan, 380 








The drooping mother wail’d her children gone. 
The mother laft, as round the neft fhe flew, 
Seiz’d by the beating wing, the monfter flew : 
Nor long furviv’d ; to marble turn’d he ftands 
A lafting prodigy on Aulis fands. 385 
Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 
Truft in his omen, and fupport the war. 

For while around we gaze with wond’ring 


eyes, 





And trembling fought the pow’rs with facrifice, 
Full of his God, the rev’rend Chalcas cry’d, 390 


Ye Grecian warriours! lay your fears afide. 


This wond’rous fignal Jove himfelf difplays, 
Of long, long labours, but eternal praife. 
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As many birds as by the {nake were filain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain 395 

But wait the tenth, for J/son’s fall decrecd : 

Thus fpoke the Prophet, thus the fates fuccced. 

Obey, ye Grecians ! with fubmiffion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 399 
He faid: the fhores with loud applaufes found, 

The hollow fhips each deaf’ning fhout rebound. 

Then Neffor thus — Thefe vain debates forbear, 

Ye talk like children, not lıke heroes dare. 


yy. 402. Then WNeftor thus.] Nothing is more obfervable 
than Homer’s conduét of this whole incident; by what judi- 
cious and well-imagined degrees the army is reftrained, and 
wrought up to the defires of the General. We have given 
the detail of all the methods Ulyffes proceeded in: the activity 
of his character is now to be contrafted with the gravity of 
Neftor’s, who covers and ftrengthens the other’s arguments, 
and conftantly appears through the poem a weighty Clofer of 
debates. “The Greeks had already feen their General give way 
to his authority, in the difpute with 4chilles in the former 
book, and could expect no Jefs than that their ftay fhould be 
concluded on by Agamemnon as foon as Ne/for undertook that 
caufe. For this was all they imagined his difcourfe aimed at; 
but we fhall find it had a farther delign, from Duonyfius of 
Halicarnaffus. ‘** “There are two things (fays that excellent 
<< critick) worthy of admiration in the fpeeches of U/yffes and 
<< Ne/tcr, which are the different defigns they fpeak with, and 
<< the different applaufes they receive. Ulyffes had the accla- 
& mations of the army, and Ne/for the praife of Agamemnon. 
< One may enquire the reafon, why he extols the latter pre- 
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Where now are all your high refolves at laft ? 404 





Your leagues concluded, your engagements paft ? 
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ferably to the former, when all that Ne/for alledges feems 
only a repetition of the fame arguments which U4fes had 
given before him: it might be done in encouragement to 
the old man, in whom it might raife a concern to find his 
{fpeech not followed with fo general an applaufe as the 
other's. But we are to refer the fpeech of Ne/for to that 
part of oratory which feems only to confirm what another 
has faid, and yet fuperinduces and carries a farther point. 
Ulyffes and Nef/for both compare the Greeks to children for 
their unmanly defire to return home; they both reproach 
them with the engagements and vows they had paft, and 
were now about to break; they both alledge the profperous 
figns and omens received from heaven. Notwithftanding 
this, the end of their orations is very different. Udfes’s 
bufinefs was to detain the Greczans when they were upon 
the point of flying; Ne/for finding that work done to his 
hands, defigned to draw them inftantly to battle. “This 
was the utmoft Agamemnon had aimed at, which Nefor’s 
artifice brings to pafs; for while they imagine by all he 
fays that he is only perfuading them to ftay, they find them- 
felves unawares put into order of battle, and led under their 
Princes to neht.” Dion. fal. eps ET KNALO EVY Part = 


and 2. 


We may next take notice of fome particulars of this fpeech : 
where he fays they lofe their time in empty words, he hints at 
the difpute between Agamemnon and Achilles : where he fpeaks 
of thofe who deferted the Grecian caufe, he glances at Achilles 
in particular. When he reprefents Helen in affliction and 
tears, he removes the odium from the perfon in whofe caufe 
they were to fight; and when he moves Agamemnon to adviíe 
with his council, artfully prepares for a reception of his own 
advice by that modeft way of propofing it. As for the advice 
itfelf, to divide the army into bodies, each of which fhould 
be compofed entirely of men of the fame country; nothing 
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Vow’'d with libations and with viétims then, 
Now vanifh’d like their fmoke: the faith of men ! 
While ufelefs words confume th’ unactive hours, 
No wonder Troy fo long refifts our pow’rs. 

Rife, great Atrides! and with courage fway ; 410 
We march to war if thou direct the way. 

But leave the few that dare refift thy laws, 

The mean deferters of the Grecian caufe, 

To grudge the conquefts mighty Jove prepares, 
And view, with envy, our fuccefsful wars. 4165 
On that great day when firft the martial train, 
Big with the fate of Ion, plow’d the main; 





could be better judged both in regard to the prefent circum- 
ftance, and with an eye to the future carrying on of the war. 
For the firft, its immediate effeét was to take the whole army 
out of its tumult, break whatever cabals they might have 
formed together by feparating them into a new divifion, and 
caufe every fingle mutineer to come inftantly under the view 
of his own proper officer for correction. For the fecond, it 
was to be thought the army would be much ftrengthened by 
this union: thofe of different nations who had different aims, 
interefts and friendfhips, could not affift each other with fo 
much zeal, or fo well concur to the fame end, as when friends 
aided friends, kinfmen their kinfmen, &%c. when each com- 
mander had the glory of his own nation in view, and a greater 
emulation was excited between body and body; as not only 
warring for the honour of Greece in general, but for that of 
every diftinét State in particular. 
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Jove,. on the right, a profp’rous fignal fent, 








And thunder rolling fhook the firmament. 419 


FEncourag’d hence, maintain the giorious ftrife, 


"Till ev’ry foldier grafp a Phrygian wife, 





"Till Helen’s woes at full reveng’d appear, 





And Troys proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 

Hiıs country’s troops to bafe, inglorious flight ; 425 
Stand forth that Greek / and hoift his fail to fly, 
And die the daftard firff, who dreads to die. 
But now, O Monarch! all thy Chiefs advife: 
Nor what they offer, thou thyfelf defpife. 





Among thofe counfels, let not mine be vain; 430 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 

His fep’rate troops let ewry leader call, 

Fach f{trengtnen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or foldier, of the num/’rous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 
When thus diftinct they war, fhall foon be known, 


And what the caufe of Iton not o’erthrown ; 








If fate refifts, or if our arms are flow, 


If Gods above prevent, or men below. 
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To him the King: How much thy years 
44° 





excel 
In arts of council, and in fpeaking well! 
O would the Gods, 1n love to Greece, decree 


But ten fuch fages as they grant in thee; 


Žž. 440. How much thy years excel.] Every one has obferved 
how glorious an elogium of wifdom Homer has here given, 
where Agamemnon fo far prefers it to valour, as to wifh not 
for ten Wax’s, or Achilles’s, but only for ten Neffor’s. For 
the reft of this fpeech, Duonyfius has fummed it up as fol- 
lows. << Agamemnon being now convinced the Greeks were 
<< offended at him, on account of the departure of Achilles, 
<< pacifies them by a generous confeffion of his fault; but then 
€c afferts the character of a fupreme Ruler, and with the air 
<< of command threatens the difobedient.”” I cannot conclude 
this part of the fpeeches without remarking how beautifully 
they rife above one another, and how they more and more 
awaken the fpirit of war in the Grecians. In this laft there is 
a wonderful fire and vivacity, when he prepares them for the 
glorious toils they were to undergo by a warm and lively de- 
fcription of them. ‘Ihe repetition of the words in that part 
has a beauty, which (as well as many others of the fame kind) 
has been loft by moft tranflators. 
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I cannot but believe Milton had this paflage in his eye in that 
of his firth book. 








His adamantine coat gird well; and each 


Fit well his helm, gripe faft his orbed fhield, & 7c. 
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Such wifdom foon fhould Priam’s force deftroy, 


And foon fhould fall the haughty tow’rs of 


Troy ! 445 
But Jove forbids, who plunges thofe he hates 





In fierce contention and in vain debates. 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 


By me provok’d; a captive maid the caufe: 





If eer as friends we join, the Trojan wall 450 








Muit fhake, and heavy will the vengeance 
fall ! 


But now, ye warriours, take a fhort repaft ; 
And, well-refrefh’d, to bloody confli€t hafte. 


His fharpen’d fpear let ev’ry Grecian wield, 





And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen fhield, AEE 
Let all excite the fiery fteeds of war, 

And all for combat fit the ratling car. 

This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reft, no refpite, *till the fhades defcend ; 
Till darknefs, or ’till death, fhall cover all: 460 


Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall! 
Till bath’d in fweat be ev’ry manly breaft, 








With the huge fhield each brawny arm depreft, 
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Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 





And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. 465 


Who dares, inglorious, in his fhips to ftay, 





Loud as the furges when the tempeft blows, 
That dafh’d on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 


And foam and thunder on the ftony fhore. 





With hafty feafts they facrifice, and pray 
T avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 
A {teer of five year’s age, large limb’d, and 





And WNefor firít, as moft advanc’d in years, 


Next came Idomeneus, and Tydeus fon, 


“Gax the lefs, and Ajax Telamon ; 
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Then wife UAfes in his rank was plac’d; 


And Menelatis came unbid, the laft. 485 
The Chiefs furround the deftin’d beaft, and 
take 


The facred off’ring of the falted cake: 
When thus the King prefers his folemn prayr, 





Oh thou! whofe thunder rends the clouded air, 


Who in the heav’n of heav’ns has fix’d thy throne, 





Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 491 
Hear! and before the burning fun defcends, 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the duft be laid yon’ hoftile fpires, 





495 
In Hectors breaft be plung’d this fhining fword, 


And flaughter’d Heroes groan around their Lord ! 


Be Priam’s palace funk in Greczan fires, 


Ż. 485. And Menelaus came unbid.] ‘The criticks have 
entered into a warm difpute, whether AZenelaus was in the 
right or in the wrong, in coming uninvited: fome maintain- 
ing it the part of an impertinent or a fool to intrude upon 
another man’s table ; and others infifting upon the privilege 
a brother or a kinfman may claim inthis cafe. “Phe Englifh 
reader had not been troubled with the anflation of this word 
Avydéls, but that Plato and Plutarch have taken notice of the 
paflage. The verfe following this, in moft editions, "Hose yàp 
xal Susy, &c. being rejected as fpurious by Demetrius Pha- 
dereusy is omitted here upon his authority. 
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Thus pray’d the Chief: his unavailing pray’r 
Great Jove refus’d, and toít in empty air : 





The God averfe, while yet the fumes arofe, 500 
Prepar’d new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their pray’rs perform’d, the Chiefs the rite purfue, 
The barley fprinkled, and the victim flew. 

The limbs they fever from th’ inclofing hide, 
The thighs, felected to the Gods, divide. 50S 
On thefe, in double cauls involv’d with art, 
The choice{t morfels lie from ev’ry part. 

From the cleft wood the crackling flames afpire, 
While the fat victims feed the facred fire. 

The thighs thus facrific’d, and entrails dreft, 510 
Th’ afiiftants part, transfix, and roaft the reft ; 





Then fpread the tables, the repaft prepare, 

Each takes his feat, and each receives his fhare. 

Soon as the rage of hunger was fuppreft, 

‘The gen’rous Neffor thus the Prince addreft. 515 
Now bid thy heralds found the loud alarms, 

And call the {quadions fheath’d in brazen arms: 





Now {eize th’ occafion, now the troops furvey, 
And lead to war when heav’n directs the way. 
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He faid; the monarch iffu’d his commands; 520 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath’ring bands. 
The chiefs inclofe their King; the hofts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank’d on eithe: fide. 
High in the midft the blue-ey’d Virgin flies; 
From rank to rank fhe darts her ardenteyes: 525 
‘The dreadful Ægzs, Joves immortal fhield, 
Blaz’d on her arm, and lighten’d all the field: 





Round the vaft orb an hundred ferpents roll’d, 





Form’d the bright fringe, and feem’d to burn in 
gold. 549 


$. 526. Lhe dreadful Ægis, Joves immortal frield.| omer 
does not exprefsly call it a fhield in this place, but it is plain 
from feveral other paflages that it was fo. Inthe fifth Zad, 
this Ægis is defcribed with a fublimity that is inexpreffible. 
The figure of the Gorgon’s head upon it is there f{pecified; which 
will juftify the mention of the ferpents in the tranflation here: 
the verfes are remarkably fonorous in the original. “The 
Image of the Goddefs of battles blazing with her immortal 
fhield before the army, infpiring every Hero, and affifting to 
range the troops, is agreeable to the bold painting of our au- 
thor. And the encouragement of a divine power feemed no 
more than was requifite, to change fo totally the difpofitions 
of the Greciams, as to make them now more ardent for the 
combat than they were before defi us of a return. ‘Ihis 
finifhes the conqueft of their inclinations, in a manner at 
once wonderfully poetical, and correfpondent to the moral 
which is every where fpread through omer, that nothing is 
entirely brought about but by the divine affiftance. 
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With this each Greczan’s manly breaft fhe warms, 
Swells their bold hearts, and {trings their nervous 
arms ; 
No mere tney figh, inglorious to return 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As on fome mountain, thro’ the lofty grove, 


The crackling flames afcend, and blaze above; 





The fires expanding as the winds arife, 536 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the {kies : 
So from the polifh’d arms, and brazen fhields, 





A gleamy fplendour flafh’d along the fields. 


$. 534. As on Jome mountain, &c.] “The imagination of 
Homer was fo vaft and fo lively, that whatfoever objects pre- 
fented themfelves before him, imprefled their images fo forcibly, 
that he poured them forth in comparifons equally fimple and 
noble ; without forgetting any circumftance which could in- 
ftruct the reader, and make him fee thofe objects in the fame 
ftrong light wherein he faw them himfelf. And in this one of 
the principal beauties of poetry tonfifts. Zomer, on the frght 
of the march of this numerous army, gives us five fimiles ina 
breath, but ail entirely difterent. The firft regards the fplen- 
dour of their armour, as a fire, &%c. The fecond the various 
movements of fo many thoufands before they can range them- 
felves in battle array, like the fwans, @&e. ‘The third refpects 
their number, as the leaves or flowers, Sc. “The fourth the 
ardour with which they run to the combat, like the legions of 
infeéts, 9c. And the fifth the obedience and exact difcipline 
of the troops, ranged without confufion under their leaders, 
as flocks under their fhepherds. ‘This fecundity and variety 
can never be enough admired. Dacier. 
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Not lefs their number than th’ embody’d cranes, 


Or milk-white {wans in 4/us’ watry plains, 541 





x. 541. Or milk white fwans on Afius’ watry ploins.] Scaliger, 
wh doin ,uft to our author, yet confefles thefe verfes to 
be pleniffimna neEiaris. But he is greatly miftaken when he ac- 
cufes this fimile of impropriety, on the fuppofition that a 
number of birds flying without order are here compared to an 
army ranged in array of battle. On the contrary, Homer 
in this exprefies the ftir and tumult the troops were in, before 
they got into order, running together from the fhips and tents : 
Newsy ro, xa? xrsortwv. But when they are placed in their ranks, 
he compares them to the flocks under their fhepherds. “This 
diftinction will plainly appear from the detail of the five 
fimiles in the foregoing note. 

Virgil has imitated this with great happinefs in his feventh 
fined, 

ec Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 
Cùm fefe e paftu referunt, & longa canoros 
Dant per colla modos, fonat amnis & Afia longe 


Pulfa palus” 


Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings and cleave the liquid fky, 

When homeward from their watry paítures born, 

They fing, and “a's lakes their notes return. 
Mr. Dryden in this place has miftaken “/us for Afia, which 
Virgil took care to diftinguifh by making the firit fyllable of 
Afius long, as of Afia fhort. “Though (if we believe Madam 
Dacier) he was himfelf in an error, both here and in the firft 
Georgic. 
























co — —— Que Afia circum 
<< Dulcibus in ftagnis rimantur prata Cayftri.”’ 
For fhe will not allow that “Actw can be a Patronymic adjeclive, 
but the genitive of a proper name, Asís, which being turned into 
I 3 
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That o’er the windings of Cayfter’s fprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruftling 





wings, 
Now tow’r aloft, and courfe in airy tOu ds 





Now light with noife ; with noife the field re- 
545 
‘Thus num’rous and confus’d, extending wide, 


founds. 





‘The legions croud Scamander’s flow’ry fide ; 
With rufhing troops the plains are cover’d o’er, 
And thund’ring foot{teps fhake the founding fhore 
Along the river’s level meads they ftand, 550 
Thick as in fpring the flow’rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees; or thick as infects play, 


The wandring nation of a fummer’s day. 


Tonic is “Acuw, and by a Syncope makes "Actw. This puts me in mind 
of another criticifm upon the 290th verfe of this book: ’tis 
obferved that Virgil ufes Inarime for Arime, as if he had read 
Ebapioss, inftead of Ei» Apinoss. Scaliger ridicules this trivial re- 
mark, and afks if it can be imagined that Virg7] was ignorant 
of the name of a place fo near him as Baie? It is indeed un- 
lucky for good writers, that men who haye learning, fhould 
Jay a ftrefs upon fuch trifles; and that thofe who have none, 
fhould think it learning to do fo. 

ww. 552. Or thick as infects play.] ‘This fimile tranflated 
literally runs thus; As the numerous troops of fiic» about a fhep- 
berds cottage in the fpring, when the milk moiftens the pails; fuch 
numbers of Greeks flood in the field againf? the Trojans, defiring 
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That drawn by milky fteams, at ev’ning hours, 
In gather’d fwarms furround the rural bow’rs; 555 
From pail to pail with bufy murmur run 

The gilded legions, glitt’ring in the fun. 

So throneg’d, fo clofe, the Grecian {quadrons ftood 


In radiant arms, and thirft for Trojan blood. 


their acftruétion. “The lownefs of this image, in comparifon 
with thofe which precede it, will naturally fhock a modern 
critick, and would fcarce be forgiven in a poet of thefe times. 
The utmoft a tranflator can do is to heighten the expreffion, 
fo as to render the difparity lefs obfervable: which is endea- 
voured here, and in other places. [If this be done fuccefsfully, 
the reader is fo far from being offended at a low idea, that it 
raifes his furprife to find it grown great in the poet’s hands, of 
which we have frequent inftances in Virgil’s Georgicks. Here 
follows another of the fame kind, in the fimile of Agamemnon 
to a Bull, juft after he has been compared to Jove, Afars, 
and Neptune. “This, Ezffathius tells us, was blamed by fome 
criticks, and Mr. Hlobbes has left it out in his tranflation. 
‘The liberty has been taken here to place the humbler fimile 
firft, referving the noble one as a more magnificent clolfe of 
the defcription: the bare turning the fentence removes the ob- 
jection. Milton, who wasaclofe imitator of our author, has often 
copied him in thefe humble comparifons. He has not fcrupled 
to infert one in the midft of that pompous defcription of the 
rout of the rebel angels in the fixth book, where the Son of 
Cod in all his dreadful Majetty is reprefented pouring his ven- 
geance upon them : 


— — — — — — Ass a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flocks together throng’d, 
Drove them before him thunder-ftruck 
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Each leader now his fcatter’d force conjoins, 560 





In clofe array, and forms the deep’ning lines. 

Not with more eafe, the fkilful fhepherd fwain 
Colleéts his flocks from thoufands on the plain. 
The King of Kings, majeftically tall, 564 








Tow’rs o’er his armies, and outfhines them all: 
Like fome proud Bull that round the paftures leads 
His fubjeét-herds, the Monarch of the meads. 
Great as the Gods, th’ exalted Chief was feen, 
His {trength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 
Jove o’er his eyes celeftial glories fpread, Ev6 








And dawning conqueft play’d around his head. 
Say, Virgins, feated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddefies ! immortal Nine! 





>. 568. Great as the Gods.] Homer here defcribes the figure 
and port of Agamemnon with all imaginable grandeur, in making 
him appear cloathed with the majefty of the greateft of the 
Gods ; and when Plutarch (in his fecond oration of the for- 
tune of Alexander) blamed the camparifon of a man to three 
deities at once, that cenfure was not pafled upon Homer as a 
Poet, but by Plutarch as a Prieft. ‘This character of Majefty, 
in which Agamemnon excels all the other Heroes, is preferved 
in the different views of him throughout the Jiad. It is thus 
he appears on his fhip in the catalogue; thus he fhines in the 
eyes of Priam in the third book ; thus again in the beginning 
of the eleventh ; and fo in the reft. i 

¥. 572. Say, Kirgins.] It is hard to conceive any addrefs 
more iolemn, any opening to a fubjeét more noble and mag~ 
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Smce earth’s wide regions, heav’n’s unmeafur’d 
height, 574 

And hell’s abyfs, hide nothing from your fight, 

(We, wretched mortals! loft in doubts below, 

But guefs by rumour, and but boa{ft we know) 

Oh fay what Heroes, fir'd by thirft of fame, 

Or urg’d by wrongs, to Troy’s deftruction came? 











To count them all, demands a thoufand tongues, 





A throat of brafs and adamantine lungs. 581 





Daughters of Jove affift! infpir’d by you 
The mighty labour dauntlefs I purfue : 





What crouded armies, from what climes they 
bring, 

Their names, their numbers, and their Chiefs I 

fing. 585 


nificent, than this invocation of Homer before his catalogue. 
‘That omniprefence he gives to the Mufes, their poft in the 
higheft Heaven, their comprehenfive furvey through the whole 
extent of the creation, are circumftances greatly imagined. Nor 
is any thing more perfectly fine, or exquifitely moral, than 
the oppofition of the extenfive knowledge of the divinities on 
the one fide, to the blindnefs and ignorance of mankind on 
the other. The greatnefs and importance of his fubjeét is 
highly raifed by his exalted manner of declaring the difficulty 
of it, Not tho’ my lungs were brafs, &c. and by the air he gives, 
as if what follows were immediately infpired, and no lefs than 
the joint Jabour of all the Mufes. 
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The CATALOGUE of the Suips. 


THE hardy warriours whom Bwofria bred, 





Peneltus, Leitus, Prothoénor led : 

With thefe Arcefilaus and Clonius ftand, 

Equal in arms, and equal in command. 

‘Thefe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 
And Eteors hills, and Hyrze’s watry fields, 

And Schenos, Scholos, Grea near the main, 











And Mycalefia’s ample piny plain. 
‘Thofe who in Pefeon or Ilefon dwell, 
Or Harma where Apollos Prophet fell ; 595 








¥. 586. The hardy warriours.] The catalogue begins in 
this place, which I forbear to treat of at prefent: only I muft 
acknowledge here that the tranflation has not been exaétl y 
punctual to the order in which Homer places his towns. How- 
ever it has not trefpafied againft Geography; the tranfpofitions 
I mention being no other than fuch minute ones, as Strabo 
confeffles the author himfelf is not free from: O & Tole yéivice 
pèr xowpacs Abyss (Covexiis, worse xa? xitas. Od Upiny tvénovlo, xai ALAB, 
dc. “AA 72 A Bx ws Ess T) TAZ, Exoivoy TÈ SxdAoyv TE, Ofo meiaæy Vpaiuy Te. 
lib. 8. There is not to my remembrance any place through- 
out this catalogue omitted ; a liberty which Mr. Dryden has 
made no difficulty to take, and to confefs, in his Virgil. But 
a more fcrupulous care was owing to Homer, on account of 
that wonderful exaétnefs and unequalled diligence, which he 
has particularly fhewn in this part of his work. 
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Heleon and Hylle, which the fprings o’erflow ; 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low; 


Or in the meads of Halzartus ftray, 
Or Thef/pia facred to the God of Day. 
Oxncheftus, Neptunes celebrated groves ; 6caQ 
Cope, and Thifbe, fam’d for filver doves, 

For flocks Erythre, Giiffa for the vine ; 

Platea green, and N/a the divine. 

And they whom Té4eée’s well-built walls enclofe, 
Where Mydé, Eutrefis, Coroné rofe ; 
And 4rné rich, with purple harvefts crown’d; 
And Anthedon, Beotza’s utmoft bound. 

Full fifty fhips they fend, and each conveys, 
Twice fixty warriours thro’ the foaming feas. 


To thefe fucceed A¢/pledon’s martial train, G10 
Who plow the fpacious Orchomenian plain. 











605 








Two valiant brothers rule the undaunted throng, 
Jalmen and Afcalaphus the ftrong : 
Sons of Ayochée, the heav’nly fair, 

Whofe virgin charms fubdu’d the God of War: 
(In 4éor’s court as fhe retir’d to reft, 616 


The ftrength of Mars the blufhing maid compreft) 
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Their troops in thirty fable veffels {weep 








With equal oars, the hoarfe-refounding deep. 
Tho Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
Epiftrophus and Schedizus head the war. 


From thofe rich regions where Cephiffus leads 





His filver currrent thro’ the flow’ry meads ; 
From Panopea, Chryfa the divine, 


Where 4xzemorza’s ftately turrets fhine, 625 


Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariffus {tood, 
And fair Lzlea views the rifing flood. 





Thefe rang’d in order on the floating tide, 
Clofe, on the left, the bold Bwotians fide. 
Fierce ax led the Locrian {quadrons on, 630 





Ajax the lefs, Ozleus’ valiant fon ; 

Skill’d to direét the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in purfuit, and active in the fight. 
Him, as their Chief, the chofen troops attend, 
Which Befa, Thronus, and rich Cynos fend: 635 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe’s bands ; 

And thofe who dwell where pleafing 4ug7a f{tands, 








And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 
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Or in fair Tarphe’s fylvan feats refide ; 





In forty vefieis cut the yielding tide. 640 
Eubæa next her martial fons prepares, 

And fends the brave Abantes to the wars :- 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Cha/cis walls, and {trong Eretria; 

Th’ MJeian fields for gen’rous vines renown’d, 645 
The fair Carifios, and the Styrzan ground ; 


Where Dzos from her tow’rs o’erlooks the plain, 





And high Cerinthus views the neighb’ring main. 

Down their broad fhoulders falls a length of 
hair ; 

Their hands difmifs not the long lancein air; 650 


v. 649. Down their broad fhoulders, &c.] “The Greek has 
it Jersey xnonowsles, a tergo comantes. It was the cuftom of thefe 
people to fhave the fore-part of their heads, which they did 
ihat their enemies might not take the advantage of feizing 
them by the hair: the hinder-part they let grow, as a valiant 
race that would never turn their backs. ‘lheir manner of 
fighting was hand to hand, without quitting their javelins (in 
the manner of our pike-men). Plutarch tells us this in the 
life of Zhefeus, and cites, to ftrengthen the authority of Ho- 
mer, fome verfes of Archilochus to the fame effect. Lobanus 
Feffus, who tranflated Homer into Latin verfe, was therefore 
miftaken in his verfion of this paflage. 











<< Præcipuè jaculatores, haftamque periti 
‘© Vibrare, & longis contingere pectora telis,” 
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But with portended fpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough cors’lets and the brazen {fhields 
Twice twenty fhips tranfport the warlike bands, 





Which bold F/phenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens {tem the main, 655 

Led by Meneftheus thro’ the liquid plain, 

(Athens the fair, where great Ereéfheus fway’d, 

‘That ow’d his nurture to the blue-ey’d maid, 

But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 


The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 660 
Him Pallas plac’d amid{t her wealthy fane, 








Ador’d with facrifice and oxen {lain ; 





Where as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes refound the Goddefs’ praife) 


Wo Chief like thee, Mene/theus ! Greece could yield, 











Neftor alone, improv’d by length of days, 





For martial conduct bore an equal praife. 


670 
With thefe appear the Salaminian bands, 





Whom the gigantic Telamon commands ; 
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In twelve black {hips to roy they fteer their 


courfe, 


And with the great 4rhenians join their force. 
Next move to war the gen’rous 4rgive train, 

From high Trezené, and Ma/feta’s plain, 676 

And fair 4¢giza circled by the main : 

Whom {trong Zyrzzthe’s lofty walls furround, 

And Epidaur with viny harvefts crown’d : 





And where fair A/inen and Hermion fhow 680 

Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 

Thefe by the brave Euryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 

But chief Zydzdes bore the fov’reign fway ; 

In fourfcore barks they plow the watry way. 68¢5 
The proud Mycené arms her martial pow’rs, 

Cleoné, Corznth, with imperial tow’rs, 

Fai drethyrea, Oraia’s fruitful plain, 

And “gion, and ddraffus’ ancient reign ; 

And thofe who dwell along the fandy fhore, 690 


And where Pe//ené yields her fleecy ftore, 
Where Helcé and Hyperefia lie, 


And Gozoéfa’s {pires falute the fky. 
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Great Agamemnon rules the num’rous band, ] 
A hundred vefiels in long order ftand, 695 
And crouded nations wait his dread command. f 
High on the deck the King of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears, 
Proud of his hoft, unrival’d in his reign, 
In filent pomp he moves along the main. FOO 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis’d in arms: 
Phares and Bryfia’s valiant troops, and thofe 
Whom Lacedzemon’s lofty hills inclofe : 





Or Mefe’s tow’rs for filver doves renown'd, 705 





Amycle, Laas, Augia’s happy ground, 





And thofe whom Oeżylo’ low walls contain, 





And Helos, on the margin of the main: 

Thefe, o’er the bending ocean, He/en’s caufe, 

In fixty fhips with Menelaus draws: 710 
Eager and loud from man to man he flies, 


Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes ; 


¥. 711. Eager and loud from man to man he fiies.] The 
figure Afenelaus makes in this place is remarkably diftinguifhed 
from the reft, and fufficient to fhew his concern in-_-the war 
was perfonal, while the others acted only for intereft or glory 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 

The fair-one’s grief, and fees her falling tears. 
In ninety faik, from Pylos fandy coaft, Fis 

Nejtor the fage conduéts his chofen hoft: 

From Amphizenia’s ever-fruitful land ; 

Where Æpy high, and little P7e/eon {tand ; 

Where beauteous “eve her {tructures fhows, 

And Thryon’s walls A/pheus {ttreams inclofe: 720 

And Derion, fam’d for Thamyrzs’ difgrace, 


Superiour once of all the tuneful race, 


in general. No leader in all the lift is reprefented thus eager 
and paffionate; he is louder than them all in his exhortations 5 
more active in running among thetroops; and infpirited with 
the thoughts of revenge, which he ftill encreafes with the fe- 
cret imagination of Helen’s repentance. ‘“IDhis behaviour is 
finely imagined. 

The epithet Rea zya6si;, which is applied in this and other 
places to Menelaus, and which literally fignifies /oud-voiced, is 
mad - by the Commentators to mean waliant, and tranflated 
btn flrenuus. “The reafon given by £u/fathius is, that a loud 
voice is a mark of ftrength, the ufual effect of fear being to 
cut fhort the refpiration. I own this feems to be forced, and 
rather believe it was one of thofe kind of firnames given from 
fome diftinguifhing quality of the perfon (as that of a loud 
voice might belong to AZenelzus) which Monfs Borleau men- 
tions in his ninth reflection upon Lenginnus ; in the fame man- 
ner as fome of our Kings were called Edward Long-—/hanks> 
William Rufus, &c. But however it be, the epithet taken in the 
literal fenfe has a beauty inthis verfe from the circumitance Ze- 
welaus is de{cribed in, which determined the tranilator to ufe it. 
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"Till vain of mortals empty praife, he {trove 

To match the feed of cloud-compelling Jove ! 
Too daring bard! whofe unfuccefsful pride 725. 
Th immortal Myfes in their art defy’d. 

Th’ avenging Mufès of the light of day 

Depriv’d his eyes, and {natchd his voice away ; 
No more his heav’nly voice was heard to fing, 
His hand no more awak’d the filver ftring. 730 


Where under high Cy//ené, crown’d with wood, 
The fhaded tomb of old 4fyrus ftood ; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea’s bordering towns, 


The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 





Where the fat herds in plenteous pafture rove ; 





And Stymphelus with her furrounding grove, 736 





Parrbhafia, on her fnowy cliffs reclin’d, 
And high Exzzfpée fhook by wintry wind, 
And fair Mantinea’s ever-pleafing fite ; 

In fixty fail th’ Arcadian bands unite. 

Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Ancazus ion) the mighty fquadron led. 
Their fhips, fupply’d by camemnon’s care, 


Thro’ roaring feas the wond’ring warriours bear ; 
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The firít to battle on th’ appointed plain, 745 


But new to all the dangers of the main. 
Thofe, where fair Exs and Buprafium join; 
Whom Hyrmiz, here, and Myrfinus confine, 
And bounded there, where o’er the valleys rofe 
Th’ Olenzan rock; and where Ai fum flows; 750 
Beneath four chiefs (a num/’rous army) came: 
The itrength and glory of th’ Epean name. 
In fep’rate {quadrons thefe their train divide, 





Each leads ten vefiels thro’ the yielding tide. 
One was 4Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 755 
(Eurytus this, and that Teätus fon) 

Diores fprung from 4marynceus’ line ; 


And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 





But thofe who view fair Eés o'er the feas 
From the bleft Iflands of th’ Echzzades, 760 


¥. 746. New to all the dangers of the main.) The Arcadians 
being an inland people were unfkilled in navigation, for which 
reafon Agamemnon furnifhed them with fhipping. From hence, 
and from the laft line of the defcription of the fceptre, where 
he is faid to prefide over many iflands, Lhucydides takes oc- 
cafion to obferve that the power of Agamemucn was fupe 
riour to the reft of the Princes of Greece, on account of his 
naval forces, which had rendered him mafter of the fea. 
Lhucyd. lib. 1. 
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In forty vceflels under Meges move, 

Begot by Phyleus the belov’d of Jove. 

To ftrong Dulichium from his fire he fied, 

And thence to Trey his hardy warriours led. 
Ulyffes follow’d thro’ the watry road, 765 

A chief, 1n wifdom equal to a God. 

With thofe whom Cephaleniza’s ifle inclos’d, 

Or till their fields along the coaít oppos’d ; 

Or where fair J/thaca o’erlooks the floods, 

Where high WNerztos fhakes his waving woods, 

Where 4Atgi/ipa’s rugged fides are feen, ree: 

Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 


Thefe in twelve galleys with vermullion prores, 





Beneath his conduct fought the Phrygian thores. 
Thoas came next, Andremon’s valiant fon, 775 

From Pleuron’s walls, and chalky Calydon, 

And rough Py/ené, and th’ Olenzan fteep, 

And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep. 


He led the warriours from th’ 4*folzaz fhore, 
For now the fons of Oeneus were no more! 78o 
The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 
Oczeus himfelf, and Meleager dead ! 
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To Thoas’ care now truft the martial train, 


His forty vefiels follow thro’ the main. 





Next eighty barks the Cretaz king commands, 
Of Guoffus, Lyétus, and Gortyna’s bands, 736 
And thofe who dwell where Réyzioz’s domes arife, 
Or white Lycaffus glitters to the fkies, 

Or where by Pheftus filver Yardan runs ; 


Crefe’s hundred cities pour forth all her fons. 790 
Thefe march’d, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 


And Merroz, dreadful as the God of war. 
Tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, 
Led nine fwift veffels thro’ the foamy feas; 


From Réodes with everlafting funfhine bright, 795 





n i Lindus, and Carus white. 





Where mighty towns in ruins fpread the plain, 


And faw their blooming warriours early flain. 800 
‘The Hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alc:des uncle, old Licymnius, flew ; 


For this, conftrain’d to quit his native place, 





An 1 fhun the vengeance of th’ Herculean race, 
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A fleet he built, and with a num’rous train, 805 
Of willing exiles, wander’d o’er the main ; 
Where many feas, and many {fuff’rings paft, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv’d at laft: 


There in three tribes divides his native band, 





And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; Sto 





Encreas’d and profper’d in their new abodes, 

By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 

With joy they faw the growing empire rife, 

And fhow’rs of wealth defcending from the fkies. 
Three {hips with Nzreus fought the Trojan fhore, 

Nireus, whom Aglze to Charopus bore, S16 





¥. 815. Three fhips with Nireus.] This leader is no where 
mentioned but im thefe lines, and is an exception to the ob- 
fervation of Adacrobius, that all the perfons of the catalogue 
make their appearance afterwards in the poem. +#.%mer him- 
felf gives us the reafon, becaufe NWizreus had but afma. [are 
of worth and valour ; his Quality only gave him a privilege to 
be named among men. ‘Ihe poet has caufed him to be remem- 
bered no lefs than Achilles or Ulyffes, but yet in no better man- 
mer than he deferved, whofe only qualification was his Beauty : 
*tis by a bare repetition of his mame three times, which juft 
leaves fomie impreffion of him on the mind of the reader. 
Many others, of as trivial memory as WNireus, have been pre- 
ferved by Poets from oblivion ; but few Poets have ever done 
this favour to want of merit, with fo much judgment. De- 
metrius Phalereus æsi Epynvias, fec?. 61. takes notice of this 
beautiful repetition, which in a juft deference to fo delicate a 
Critick is here preferved in the tranflation. 
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INireus, in faultlefs fhape and blooming grace, 

The lovelieft youth of all the Greczan race ; 

Pelides only match’d his early charms ; SIQ 

But few his troops, and {mall his {trength in arms. 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thofe Calydnez’s fea-girt ifles contain ; 

With them the youth of Ni/yrus repair, 

Cafus the {trong, and Crapathus the fair ; 

Cos, where Furypylus poíleít the fway, S25 

“Till great _d/czdes made the realms obey : 

Thefe Antiphus and bold PArdzppus bring, 

Sprung from the God by Thefalus the King. 
Now, Miufe, recount Pe/lafgic Argos’ pow’rs, 

From Alos, lope, and Trechin’s tow’rs ; 820 

From Phrhza’s fpacious vales; and He//a, bleft 

With female beauty far beyond the reft. 

Full fifty fhips beneath Achilles care, 


Th’ Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear ; 








Theffaliams all, tho’ various in their name; 835 


The fame their nation, and their chief the fame. 


But now inglorious, ftretch’d along the fhore, 





They hear the brazen voice of war no more ; 
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No more the foe they face m dire array: 
Clofe in his fleet the angry leader lay ; 840 


Since fair Brzfeis from his arms was torn, 
‘The nobleft fpoil from fack’d Lyrnefus borne. 


‘Then, when the chief the Theban walls o’erthrew, 
And the bold fons of great Evenus flew. 

There mourn’d Achilles, plung’d in depth of 
care, S45 





But foon to rife in flaughter, blood, and war. 
To thefe the youth of Phylacé fucceed, 

Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, 

And grafly Preleon deck’d with cheerful greens, 

The bow’rs of Ceres, and the fylvan fcenes, 850 


Sweet Pyrrhafus, with blooming flourets crown’d, 





And Antrons watry dens, and cavern’d ground. 
Thefe own’d as chief Protefilas the brave, 

Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave : 

The firft who boldly touch’d the Trojan fhore, 855 
And dy’d a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore ; 


There lies, far diftant from his native plain ; 





Unfinith’d, his proud palaces remain, 


And his fad confort beats her breaft in vain. 
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His troops in forty {hips Podarces led, 
Iphiclus fon, and brother to the dead ; 


SHO 


Nor he unworthy to command the hoft ; 





Yet {till they mourn’d their ancient leader loft. 
The men who G/aphyra’s fair foil partake, 

Where hills encircle Baéde’s lowly lake, S65 

Where Phere hears the neighb’ring waters fall, 

Or proud Jo/cus lifts her airy wall, 

In ten black fhips embark’d for J/ro7’s fhore, 

With bold Eumelus, whom Aiceftè bore : 

All Pelias race Alceffée far outf{hin’d, 870 

The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 





The troops Methoné, or Thaumacia yields, 
Olizon’s rocks, or Meltbæaæs fields, 
With Pviloctetes fald, whofe matchlefs art, 874 
From the tough bow direéts the feather’d dart. 





y. 871. The grace and glory of the beauteous kind.J] He gives 
4lcefiis this elogy of the glory of her fex, for her conjugal 
piety, who died to preferve the life of her hufband Admetus. 
Euripides has a tragedy on this fubject, which abounds in the 
moft matiterly ftrokes of tendernefs: in particular the firlt 
aét, which cortains the defcription of her preparation for 
death, and of her behaviour in it, can never be enough 
admired, 
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Sev’n were his fhips ; each vefiel fifty row, 
Skill’d in his {cience of the dart and bow. 


But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 

A pois’nous Hydra gave the burning wound ; 
There groan’d the chief in agonizing pain, 880 
Whom Greece at length fhall wifh, nor wifhin vain. 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos fhore, 








Oileus’ fon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 
Th’ Oechalan race, in thofe high tow’rs con- 
tain’d, 884 
Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign’d, 





Or where her humbler turrets 7+zcca rears, 

Or where Ithomé, rough with rocks, appears ; 
In thirty fail the fparkling waves divide, 

Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 

To thefe his {kill their * Parent-God imparts, 890 
Divine profeffors of the healing arts. 

The bold Ormenian and Afterian bands 


In forty barks Eurypy/us commands, 
Where Yztan hides his hoary head in mow, 


And where Hyferia’s filver fountains flow. 895 











© ifculapius. 
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Thy troops, Argifa, Polypetes leads, 
And Eeon, íhelterd by O/ywzpus’ fhades, 
Gyrtonès warriours;, and where Orrhe hes, 
And Oleéffon’s chalky cliffs arife. 

Sprung from Pirithous of 1mmortal race, 

The fruit of fair Fizppodame’s embrace, 

(That day, when hurld from Pelion’s cloudy 
head, 

To diftant dens the fhaggy Centaurs fled) 

With Polypetes yoin’d in equal fway 





Q00 


Leonteus leads, and forty fhips obey. 9°05 


In twenty fail the bold Perrhebians came 





From Cyphus, Guneus was their leaders name. 


yy. 906. In twenty Ships the bold Perrhzbians came.|] I cannot 
tell wk ner it be worth obferving that, except Ogz/by, I have 
not met with one tranflator who has exactly preferved the 
number of the fhips. Chapman puts eighteen under Lumelus 
inftead of eleven: Hobbes but twenty under 4/calapbus and 
almen inftead of thirty, and but thirty under Menelaus inftead 
of fixty: Valterie (the former French tranflator) has given fga- 
penor forty for fixty, and Neffor forty for ninety: Madam Da- 
cier gives Neffor but eighty. I muft confefs this tranflation 
not to have been quite fo exact as Ogilby’s, having cut off one 
from the number of Eumelus’s fhips, and two from thole of 
Guneus: eleven and two and twenty would found but oddly in 
Englifh verfe, and a poem contrats a littlenefs bv infifting on 
fuch trivial niceties. 
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With thefe the Exzzanzs join’d, and thofe who freeze, 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees ; 

Or where the pleafing Tzrarefius glides, QIQ 
And into Pezeus rolls his eafy tides ; 

Yet o’er the filver furface pure they flow, 

The facred {tream unmix’d with f{treams below, 


Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 914 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods! 


Laft under Prothous the Magnefians {tood, 
Prothous the fwift, of old Venthredon’s blood ; 


Who dwell where Pelon, crown’d with piny 








boughs, 






Obfcures the glade, and nods his fhaggy brows ; 
Or where thro’ flow’ry Tempée Peneus ftray’d, 920 


(The region ftretch’d beneath his mighty fhade) 
In forty fable barks they {temm’d the main ; 


Such were the chiefs, and fuch the Greciaz train. 








Say next, O Mufe! of all Achara breeds, 924 
Who braveft fought, or rein’d the nobleft fteeds ? 





¥. Q925. Or rein’d the nobleft fleeds.] “his coupling together 
the men and horfes feems odd enough; but Homer every where 
treats thefe noble animals with remarkable regard. We reed 


not wonder at this enquiry, wich were the bef? horfes ? from 
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Eamelus mares were foremoft in the chace, 

As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race ; 

Bred where Pzerza`'s fruitful fountains flow, 
And train’d by him who bears the filver bow. 929 
Fierce in the fight their noftrils breath’d a flame, 
Their height, their colour, and their age the fame ; 
O’er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro’ the war. 
Ajax in arms the fir{t renown acquir’d, 

While {tern Achz//es in his wrath retir’d : kE 
(His was the ítrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th’ unrival’d race of heav’nly {teeds) 
But Theris’ fon now fhines in arms no more ; 


His troops, neglected on the fandy fhore, 


him, who makes his horfes of heavenly extraction as well as 
his hetses; who makes his warriours addrefs them with 
{peeches, and excite them by all thofe motives which affeét a 
human breaft ; who defcribes them fhedding tears of forrow, 
and even capable of voice and prophecy: in moft of which 
points Virgi/ has not {crupled to imitate him. 
¥. 939. His troops, &c.] “Ihe image in thefe lines of the 
amufements of the AVyrmidons, while “billes detained them 
frora the fight, has an exquifite propriety in it. “Though 
they are not in action, their very diverfions are military, and 
a kind of exercife of arms. “Ihe covered chariots and feeding 
horfes, make a natural part of the picture; and nothing is 
in than the manly concern of the captains, who as they are 
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In empty air their fportive jav`lins throw, 940 
Or whirl the difk, or bend an idle bow : 





Unitain’d with blood his cover’d chariots ftand ; 
Eh’ immortal courfers graze along the ftrand ; 
But the brave Chiefs th’ inglorious life deplor’d, 
And wand’ring o’er the camp, requir’d their Lord. 
Now, lke a deluge, cov’ring all around, 946 
The fhining armies {weep along the ground ; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ftorms arife, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the {kies. 











fuppofed more fenfible of glory than the foldiers, take no 
fhare in their diverfions, but wander forrowfully round the 
camp, and lament their being kept from the battle. “This dif- 
ference betwixt the foldiers and the leaders (as Dacier ob- 
ferves) is a decorum of the higheft beauty. Afilton has ad- 
miurably imitated this in the defcription he gives in his fecond 
book of the diverfions of the angels during thc abfence of 
Lucifer. 


Part on the plain, or in the air fublime, 
Upon the wing, or in fwift race contend ; 
Part curb their fiery fteeds, or fhun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 





But how nobly and judicioufly has he raifed the image, in 
proportion to the nature of thofe more exalted beings, in 
that which follows. 





Others, with vaft Typhaan rage more fell, 
Rend up botk rocks and hills, and ride the air 
Än whirlwind ; hell {carce holds the wild uproar. 
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Earth groan’d beneath them; as when angry 
“Jove; 95° 

Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 

On 4rime when he the thunder throws, 

And fires Typheus with redoubled blows, 

Where Typhon, preít beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th’ avenging God. 955 

But various J7ts, Joves commands to bear, 








Speeds on the wings of winds thro’ liquid air ; 
In Przam’s porch the Trojan chiefs fhe found, 
The old confulting, and the youths around. 





$. 950. As when angry Jove.}] The comparifon preceding 
this, of a fire which runs through the corn and blazes to 
heaven, had expreft at once the dazling of their arms and the 
{wiftnefs of their march. After which Homer having men- 
tioned the found of thcir feet, fuperadds another fimile, which 
compreherus both the ideas of the brightnefs and the noife: 
for her: (fays Eu/fathius) the earth appears to burn and groan 
at the fame time. Indeed the firft of thefe fimiles is fo full 
and fo noble, that it {carte feemed poffible to be exceeded by 
any image drawn from nature. But Homer to raife it yet 
higher; has gone into the marvellous, given a prodigious and 
fupernatural profpect, and brought down ‘Jupiter himfelf, ar- 
rayed in all his terrors, to difcharge his lightnings and thun- 
ders.on Typhacus. “The Poet breaks out into this defcription 
with an air of enthufiafm, which greatly heightens the image 
tn general, while it feems to tranfport him beyond the limits 
of an exact comparifon. And this daring manner is particular 
to ur author above all the ancients, and to Milton above all 
the moderns. 
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Polites fhape, the monarch’s fon, fhe chole, g6o 

Who from A4/eres’ tomb obferv’d the foes, 

High on the mound; from whence in profpect 
lay 

The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

In this diffembled form, fhe haftes to bring 

Th’ unwelcome mefiage to the Phrygzan King.g65 





Ceafe to confult, the time for action calls, 





War, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 
Affembled armies oft’ have I beheld ; 

But ne’er till now fuch numbers charg’d a field. 
Thick as autumnal leaves or driving fand, 970 
The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. 
Thou, Godlike Heéfor ! all thy force employ, 
Affemble all th’ united bands of Troy ; 


In juft array let ev’ry leader call 974 





The foreign troops: this day demands them all. 


The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 


The council breaks, the warriours ruíh to 
arms. 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train 

Nations on nations fill the dufky plain, 
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Men, íteeds, and chariots fhake the trembling 

ground ; 980 
The tumult thickens, and the fkies refound. 
Amiud{t the plain in fight of oz {tands 


A rifing mount, the work of human hands; 





(This for Myrznne’s tomb th’ immortals know, 
Tho’ call’d Batefa in the world below) 985 


Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 








Th’ auxiliar troops and Zrojan hoíts appear. 
The godlike Heéfor, high above the reft, 
Shakes his huge fpear, and nods his plumy 


creít : 





In throngs around his native bands repair, ggo 





And. groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine stneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchifes fon, by Venus’ {tol’n embrace, 
Born in the fhades of Zda’s fecret grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 995 








MAschilochus and Acamas divide 


The warriour’s toils, and combat by his fide. 


Who fair Zeleia’s wealthy valleys till, 
(t by the foot of Zda’s facred hill; 
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Or drink, 4/epus, of thy fable flood ; 1900 

Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 

To whom his art pollo deigh’d to fhow, 

Grac’d with the prefents of his fhafts and bow. 
From rich Apefus and Adreflia’s tow’rs, 

High Zeree’s fummits, and Pityea’s bow’rs ; 1005 

From thefe the congregated troops obey 

Young Amphius and Adraftus’ equal {way ; 

Old Merops’ fons ; whom, {kill’d in fates to come, 

The Sire forewarn’d, and prophefy’d their doom : 

Fate urg’d them on! the fire forewarn’d in vain, 

They rufh’d to war, and perifh’d on the plain. ro1r 

From Pradétius’ {ftream, Percote’s pafture lands, 

And Seffos and Abydos’ neighb’ring ftrands, 

From great 4rifba’s walls and Sells coaft, 

Ajus Flyrtacides conduéts his hott: IOI 


High on his car he fhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courfers thunder o’er the plains. 











ippus the fon of Hicataon 


is faid to feed his oxen in that place. 
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The fierce Pelafgi next, in war renown’d, 





March from Lariffa’s ever-fertile ground : 

In equal arms their brother leaders fhine, - 1020 

Hippothous bold, and Pylezs the divine. 
Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hofts, 





In dread array, from Thracta’s wintry coafts ; 

Round the bleak realms where He/le/pontus 
roars, 

And Boreas beats the hoarfe-refounding fhores. 


With great Euphemus the Crcontans move, 1026 





Sprung from Trazentan Ceis, lov'd by Jove. 
Pyrachmes the Peontan troops attend, 

Skill’d in the fight their crooked bows to bend ; 

From Axius ample bed he leads them on, 1030 

Axius, that laves the diftant mydon, 

Axius, that fwells with all his neighb’ring rills, 





And wide around the floating region fills. 


y. 1032. Axius, that fwells with all his neighb’ring rills.J 
According to the common reading this verfe fhouald be tranf- 
rated, Axius that diffufes his beautiful waters over the land. But 
we are affured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and 
chat the ancients underftood it thus, Axius that receives into tt 
fe eral beautiful rivers. The criticifm lies in the laft words of 
the verfe, At, which Strabo reads Aims, and interpret of the 
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The Paphlagonians Pylemenes rules, 
Where rich Henetza breeds her favage mules, 1035 
Where Erythinus’ rifing clifts are feen, 
Thy groves of box, Cyforus / ever green; 
And where Æg yalus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Sefamus invades the fíky; 
And where Parthenzus, 


flow’rs, 





Reflects her bord’ring palaces and bow’rs. 


Here march’d in arms the Halizonian band, 






The ripening filver in A/ydean mines. 
There, mighty Chromis led the Myfian train, 

And Augur Eznomus, infpir’d in vain, 

For ftern Achilles lopt his facred head, 





IOO 


Th’ 4&fcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 


river Æa, whofe waters were poured into Axius. Howeve 
{omer deícribes this river agreeable to the vulgar reading itt 
dl. xxi. HW. 158. "Agi, ös; n&rrasroy vwe imi yaiar inow. “This v r 
fion takes in both. 
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Of thofe who round Meéozza’s realms refide, 
Or whom the vales in fhades of Zwo/us hide, 


Mefiles and Antzphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gyges filent lake. 1055 








‘There, from the fields where wild Meander flows, 

High Mycalè, and Latmos fhady brows, 

And proud Miletus, came the Carzan throngs, 

With mingled clamours, and with barb’rous 
tongues. 

Amphimachus and Nauffes guide the train, 1060 

Nauftes the bold, mphimachus the vain, 

Who trick’d with gold, and glitt’ring on his car, 

Rode like a Woman to the field of war, 

Fool that he was! by fierce chiles flain, 


The river fwept him to the briny main: 1065 














There whelm’d with wavesthe gaudy warriour lies; 





The valiant victor feiz’d the golden prize. 
The forces laft in fair array fucceed, 


Which blamelefs G/laucus and Sarpedon lead ; 
The warlike bands that diftant Lycza yields, 1070 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields, 


i. 
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[ 150 ] 
OBSERVATIONS ow the CATALOGUE, 


F we look upon this piece with an eye to 
ancient learning, it may be obferved, that 
however fabulous the other parts of Homer’s poem 
may be, according to the nature of Epic Poetry ; 
this account of the people, princes, and coun- 
tries, is purely hiftorical, founded on the real 
tranfactions of thofe times, and by far the moft 
valuable piece of hiftory and geography left us 
concerning the ftate of Greece in that early pe- 
riod, Greece was then divided into feveral Dy- 
nafties, which our Author has enumerated un- 
der their refpective princes; and his divifion was 
looked upon fo exact, that we are told of many 
controverfies concerning the boundaries of Gre- 
cian cities, which have been decided upon the 
authority of this piece, Eu/ffathzus has collected 
together the following inftances. The city of 
Calydon was adjudged to the foams, notwith- 
ftanding the pretenfions of Æolia, becaufe Homer 
had ranked it among the towns belonging to the 
former. Seffos was given to thofe of Abydos, up 

on the plea that he had faid the 44ydontans were 
pofiefiors of Seffos, Abydos and Arifbe. When 
the Aii/efans and people of Priene difputed their 
claim to Mycale, a verfe of Homer carried it in 
favour of the Milefians. And the Athenians wes 
put in poffeffion of Salamis by another whieh 
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was cited by Solon, or (as fome think) inter- 
polated by him for that purpofe. Nay in fo 
high eftimation has this catalogue been held, 
that (as Porphyry has written) there have been 
laws in fome nations for the youth to learn ıt by 
heart, and particularly Cerdas (whom Cuperus 
de Apophth. Homer. takes to be Cercydus, a Law- 
giver of the Megalopclitans) made it one to his 
countrymen. 

But if we confider the catalogue purely as po- 
etical, it will not want its beauties in that light. 
Rapin, who was none of the moft fuperftitious 
admirers of our author, reckons it among thofe 
parts which had particularly charmed him. We 
may obferve firft, what an air of probability is 
{fpread over the whole poem by the particularizing 
of every nation and people concerned in this war. 
Secondly, what an entertaining fcene he prefents 
to us, of fo many countries drawn in their live- 
lieft and moft natural colours, while we wander 
along with him amidft a beautiful variety of 
towns, havens, foreíts, vineyards, groves, moun- 
tains, and rivers; and are perpetually amufed 
with his obfervations on the different foils, pro- 
ducts, fituations, or profpects. ‘Thirdly, what 
a noble review he pafies before us of fo mighty 


a'i army, drawn out in order troop by troop ; 
which, had the number only been told in the 


s.ois, had never filled the reader with fo great 
a. notion of the importance of the aéction. 
L 4 
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Fourthly, the defcription of the differing arms 
and manner of fighting of the foldiers, and the 
various attitudes he has given to the comman- 
ders: of the leaders, the greateft part are either 
the immediate fons of Gods, or the defcendants 
of Gods; and how great an idea muít we have 
of a war, to the waging of which fo many Demi- 
gods and heroes are affembled ? Fifthly, the fe- 
veral artful compliments he paid by this means 
to his own country in general, and many of his 
contemporaries in particular, by a celebration of 
the genealogies, ancient feats, and dominions of 
the great men of his time. Sixthly, the agree- 
able mixture of narrations from pafiages of hi- 
{tory or fables, with which he amufes and re 
lieves us at proper intervals. And laftly, the 
admirable judgment wherewith he introduces this 
whole catalogue, juft at a time when the pofture 
of affairs in the army rendered fuch a review 
of abfolute neceflity to the Greeks; and in a 
paufe of action, while each was refrefhing him- 
felf to prepare for the enfuing battles. 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. v. cap. 15. 
has given us a judicious piece of criticifm, in 
the comparifon betwixt the catalogues of Homer 
and Firzil, in which he juftly allows the pre- 
ference to our Author, for the following reafons. 
Homer (fays he) has begun his defcription from 
the moft noted promontory of Greece (he meanz 
that of duis, where was the narroweft paflage 
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to Exvbea). From thence with a regular pro- 
grefs he defcribes either the maritime or medi- 
terranean towns, as their fituations are contigu- 
ous: he never pafies with fudden leaps from 
place to place, omitting thofe which lle between ; 
but proceeding like a traveller in the way he has 
begun, conftantly returns to the place from 
whence he digreffed, till he finifhes the whole 
circle he defigned. V7rg7/, on the contrary, has 
obferved no order in the regions defcribed in his 
catalogue, /.x. but is perpetually breaking from 
the courfe of the country in a loofe and defultory 
manner. You have Clufium and Cofe at the be- 
ginning, next Populonia and Jiva, then P2/a, 
which lie at a vaft diftance in Etruria; and 
immediately after Cerete, Pyrgiz, and Gravifce, 
places adjacent to Rome: from hence he 1s {natch- 
ed to Liguria, then to Mantua. ‘The fame ne- 
gligence is obfervable in his enumeration of the 
aids that followed Turnus in 1.7. Macrobius next 
remarks, that all the perfons who are named by 
Homer in his catalogue, are afterwards intro- 
duced in his battles, and whenever any others 
are killed, he mentions only a multitude in 
general. Whereas Vzrgi/ (he continues) has 
{pared himfelf the labour of that exa¢tnefs ; for 


not only feveral whom he mentions in the hit, 
are never heard of in the war, but others make 
& figure in the war, of whom we had no notice 


yi; the lift. For example, he fpecifies a thoufand 
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men under Maficus who came from Clufium, 
l. x. ý. 167. Turnus foon afterwards is in the 


{hip which had carried King Ofmius from the 


fame place, /. x. ¥. 655. This Ofnzus was never 
named before, nor is it probable a King {fhould 


ferve under Mafius. Nor indeed does either 


Mafficus or Ofinius ever make their appearance in 
the battles — He proceeds to inftance feveral 
others, who though celebrated for heroes 1n the 
catalogue, have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. In the third place he 
animadverts upon the confufion of the fame 
names in Virg?/: as where Corincus in the ninth 


book is killed by 4fy/as, ¥. 571. and Corzmezus in 
the twelfth kills Edufus, ¥. 298. Numa is flain 
by Nifus, 1. 1x. ¥. 454. and Æneas is afterwards 
in purfuit of Numa, l. x. ¥. 562. Æneas kills 
Camertes in the tenth book, ý. 562. and Yuturna 
affumes his fhape in the twelfth, ¥. 224. He 
obferves the fame obfcurity in his Patronymics. 
There is Palinurus lafides, and lapix Iacides, Hip- 
pocoon Flyrtacides, and fylas Hyrtacides. On the 
contrary, the caution of Homer is remarkable, 
who having two of the name of ax, is con- 
{tantly careful to diftinguifh them by O7/euws or 
Lelamantus, the kffer or the greater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledged in defence of 
Virgil in an{wer to this author, but the com- 
mon excufe that his Ænes was left unfinifheds 


And upon the whole, thefe are fuch trivial flips, 
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as great Wits may pafs over, and little Criticks 
rejoice at. 

But Macrobtus has another remark, which one 
may accufe of* evident partiality on the fide of 
Homer. He blames Virg7/] for having varied the 
exprefiion in his catalogue, to avoid the repetition 
of the fame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
adorned reiterations of Homer, who begins al- 
moft every article the fame way, and ends per- 
petually, Mercuvas vyeg ézrovio, &C. Perhaps the 
beft reafon to be given for this, had been the 
artlefs manner of the firít times, when fuch re- 
petitions were not thought ungraceful. ‘This 
may appear from feveral of the like nature in 
the fcripture ; as in the twenty-fixth chapter of 
Numbers, where the tribes of J/7-ae/] are enume- 
rated in the plains of Moab, and each divifion 
recounted in the fame words. So in the feventh 
chapter of the Revelations: Of the tribe of Gad 
were fealed twelve thoufand, &c. But the words 
of Macrobius are, Has copias fortaffe putat aliquis 
divine illi fimplicttatt praferendas. Sed nefcio 
quo moao Hemerum repetitio illa unice decet, & ef? 
genio antiqui Poetæ digna. ‘This is exactly in the 
{pirit, and almoft in the cant, of a true modern 
critick. The S implicitas, the Nefcio quo modo, 
the Genio antiqui Poete digna, are excellent ge- 
neral phrafes for thoíe who have no reafons. 
Semplicity 1s our word of difguife for a fhameful 
unpoetical neglect of exprefiion; the term of 
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the Ye ne fray quoy is the very fupport of all ig- 
norant pretenders to delicacy; and to lift up 
our eyes, and talk of the Genius of an ancient, 
is at once the cheapeft way of fhewing our own 
tafte, and the fhorteft way of criticizing the wit 
of others our contemporaries. 

One may add to the foregoing comparifon of 
thefe two authors, fome reafons for the length 
of Homers, and the fhortnefs of Vzrgzl’s cata- 
logues. As, that. Homer might have a defign to 
fettle the geography of his country, there being no 
defcription of Greece before his days; which was 
not the cafe with Virgz/. Homer's concern was 
to compliment Greece at a time when it was di- 
vided into many diftinét ftates, each of which 
might expeét a placein his catalogue : but when 
all Ita/y was f{wallowed up in the {ole dominion 
of Rome, Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Ho- 
mer had a numerous army, and was to defcribe 
an important war with great and various events, 
whereas Vzrgil’s {phere was much more confined. 
The fhips of the Greeks were computed at about 
one thoufand two hundred, thofe of Æneas and 
his aids but at two and forty ; and as the time 
of the action of both poems is the fame, we 
may fuppofe the built of their fhips, and the 
number of men they contained, to be much 
alike. So that if the army of Homer amounts 
to about a hundred thoufand men, that of Vir- 


gil cannot be above four thoufand. If any one 
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be farther curious to know upon what this com- 
putation is founded, he may fee itin the follow- 
ing paflage of Thucydides, lb. 1. ‘* Homer's 
s< fleet (fays he) confifted of one thoufand two 
< hundred vefiels: thofe of the Beorrans carried 
“ one hundred and twenty men in each, and 
‘© thofe of Philoéfetes fifty. By thefe I fuppofe 
s< Homer expreft the largeft and the fmalleft fize 
< of fhips, and therefore mentions no other 
< fort. But he tells us of thofe who failed with 
« Philogtetes, that they ferved both as mariners 
« and foldiers, in faying the rowers were all of 
«< them archers. From hence the whole num- 
‘* ber will be feen, if we eftimate the fhips at a 
«< medium between the greateft and the leaft.’” 
That is to fay, at eighty-five men to each vefiel 
(which is the mean between fifty and a hundred 
and twenty) the total comes to a hundred and 
two thoufand men. Plutarch was therefore in 
a miftake, when he computed the men at a 
hundred and twenty thoufand, which proceeded 
from his fuppofing a hundred and twenty in 
every fhip; the contrary to which appears from 
the abovementioned fhips of Philoéfetes, as well as 
thofe from Achilles, which are faid to carry but 
fifty men a-piece, in the fixteenth Iad, ¥.207. 


Befides Vzrgi/’s imitation of this catalogue, 
there has fcarce been any Epic writer but has 


zopied after it; which is at leaft a proof how 
beautiful this part has been ever efteemed by the 
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fineft geniufes in all ages. The catalogucs in 


the ancient Poets are generally known, only I 
muft take notice that the Phoczan and Baotian 
towns in the fourth Thebaid of Statius are trani- 
lated from hence. Of the moderns, thofe who 
moít excel, owe their beauty to the imitation of 
fome fingle particular only of Homer. ‘Thus the 
chief grace of Taffo’s catalogue confifts in the 
defeription of the heroes, without any thing re- 
markable on the fide of the countries: of the 
pieces of ftory he has interwoven, that of Tan- 
cred’s amour to Clorinda is ill placed, and evi- 
dently too long for the reft. Spencer's enumera- 
tion of the Britz/h and Irifh rivers in the eleventh 
canto of his fourth book, is one of the nobleft 
in the world; if we confider his fubject was 
more confined, and can excufe his not obferving 
the order or courfe of the country; but his va- 
riety of defcription, and fruitfulnefs of imagina- 
tion, are no where more admirable than in that 
part. Miltons lift of the fallen angels in his 
firít book, is an exact imitation of Homer, as far 
as regards the digreflions of hiftory, and anti- 


quities, and his manner of inferting them: in all 
elfe I believe it muft be allowed inferiour. And 


indeed what Macrobius has faid to caft Virgz/ be- 
low Homer, will fall much more ftrongly upon 


all the reft. 
I had fome caufe to fear that this catalogue; 


which contributed fo much to the fuccefs of the 
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Author, fhould ruin that of the Tranflator. A 
snere heap of proper names, though but for a few 
lines together, could afford little entertainment to 
an Ezglijb reader, who probably could not be ap- 
priced either of the neceflity or beauty of this part 
of the oem. ‘There were but two things to be 
dbne to give it a chance to pleafe him; to render 
the verfification very flowing and mufiical, and to 
make the whole appear as much a /anec/cape or 
piece of painting as poflible. For both of thefe I 
had the example of Homer in general; and of Yir- 
gil, who found the neceflity in another age to give 
more into defcription, feemed to authorife the lat- 
ter in particular. Diuonyfius of Halicarnaffus, n 
his difcourfe of the Structure and difpofition of 
words, profeffes to admire nothing more than the 
harmonious exacétnefs with which Homer has 
placed thefe words, and foftened the fyllables 1n- 
to each other, fo as to derive mufick from a croud 
of names, which nave in themfelves no beauty or 
dignity. I would flatter myfelf that I have prac- 
tifed this not unfuccefsfully in our language, 
which is more fufceptible of all the variety and 
power of numbers, than any of the modern, and 
fecond to none but the Greek and Roman. For 
the latter point, I have ventured to open the 
profpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets 


or fhort hints of defcription to fome of the places 
mentioned ; though feldom exceeding the com- 


pafs of half a verfe (the fpace to which my Au- 
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thor himfelf generally confines thefe pictures in 
miniature). But this has never been done with- 
out the beft authorities from the ancients, which 
may ke feen under the refpcctive names in the 
Geographical Table following. 

The table itfelf I thought but neceffary to ^n 
nex to the map, as my warrant for the fituations 
affigned in it to feveral of the towns. For in 
whatever maps I have feen to this purpofe, many of 
the places are omitted, or elfe fet down at random. 
Sophianus and Gerbelius have laboured to fettle the 
geography of old Greece, many of whofe mif- 
takes were rectified by Laurenbergius. 'Thefe 
however deferved a greater commendation than 
thofe who fucceeded them; and particularly San- 
Jons map prefixed to Du Pirs Bilotheque Hifo- 
rigue, 1s miferably defective both in omiffions and 
falfe placings ; which I am obliged to mention, 
as it pretends to be defigned exprefsly for this 
catalogue of Homer. Iam perfuaded the greater 
part of my readers will have no curiofity this way, 
however they may allow me the endeavour cf 
gratifying thofe few who have: the reft are at 


liberty to pais the two or three following leaves 
unread. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE of the 


Towns, &c. in Homers CATA- 
LOGUE of GREECE, with the 





Authorities 


for their Situation, 


aS 


placed in this Map. 


BOE OTIA, under five Captains, Peneleus, 
Sc. containing, 


ULIS, a haven on 
the Eubæan fea oppo- 
fite to Chalcis, where 
the pafiage to Eubea is 
narrowelt. Strabo, lb. ix. 
Etteon, Homer defcribes 
it a hilly country, and 
Statius after him — den- 
Jamque jugis Eteonen iniquis. 
Theb. vii. 
Hyrie, a town and lake 
of the fame name, belong- 
ing to the territory of Ta- 
nagra or:-Græa. Strab. l. ix. 
Schænus, it lay in the 
road between Thebes and 
Jinthedon, 50 ftadia from 
Thebes. Strab. Ibid. 


VOL. I. 








Scholos, a town under 
mount Cytheron. Ibid. 

Thefpia, near Halartus, 
under mount Helicon. Pauf. 
Beot. near the Corinthian 
bay. Strab. l. ix. 

Grea, the fame with Ta- 
zagra, 30 f{tadia from u- 
fis, on the Eubæan fea; by 
this place the river 4/opus 
falls into that fea.  Jdzd. 
Mycateffus,betweenT hebes 
and Chalcis. Pauf: Beot. 
near Tanagra or Grea. 
Strab. l. ix. Famous for 
its pine-trees. — Pinigeris 
Mycaleffus in agris. Statius, 
f Wily 
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Harma, clofe by Ahca- 
feffus. Strab: l. ix. This 
town as well as the former 
jay near the road from 
Thebes to Chalcis. Pauf. 
Beot. It was here that 
inphiaraus was twallowed 
by the earth in his chariot, 
from whence it received its 
name. Sirab. Ibid. 

llefor, it was fituate in 
the fens near Heleon and 
Ziyle, not far from Tarza- 
gra. Sheile three places 
took their names from be- 
ing ío feated ('Eàoç, Palus.) 
Strab. l. ix. 

Erytbre, in the con- 
fines of Attica near Platæa. 
Thucyd. l. iii. — dites peco- 
ruin camitantur Erytbræ. 
Stat. Theb. vii. 


Peteon, in the way from 


Thebes to Anthedon. Strab. 
Z. 1X. 


Ocalea, in the mid-way 
betwixt Alakartus and Alal- 
comenes. tLbtd. 


iMedeon, near Oncheftus. 
Ibid. 


Cope, a town on the 
lake Copais, by the river 
Cephiffus, next Orchomenus. 
Lbid. 

Eutrefis, a fmall town of 
the Thefprams near Thifle. 
lbid. 
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Thi/be, under mount He- 
lico. Pauf. Bæot. 

Coronea, feated on the 
Cephiffus, where it falls in- 


to the lake Copazs. Strab. 
M Te. 
flatiartus, on the fame 


lake, Strab. Ibid. Border 
ing on Coronea and Platæa. 


Pau. Bæot. 

Plat:ca, between Czthe- 
ron and Thebes, divided 
from the latter by the ri- 
ver opus. Strab. Z. ix. 








tridefque Plateas. Stat. 
Th. vit. 
Giiffa, in the territory 





of Thebes, abounding with 


Baccho Glifanta co- 
Stat. 


fituate between 


vines. 
lentes. 


Jtrne, feated an the fame 
lake, famous for vines, 
Strab. Hom. 


iViidea, on the fame lake 
lbid. 
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Nija, or Nyfe (apud Sta- 
riun) or according toStrabo, 
ix. IJa, near -Inthedon. 

Jinthedoxw, a city on the 
fea-fide, oppofite to Eu- 
bæa, the utmoít on the 
fhoretowards Locris. Strab. 
le aX. Tegue ultima tratiu 
“inthedon. Statius, l. vii. 

Afpledon, 20 ftadia from 


Orchbomentts. Strab. L. ıxX. 
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Orchomenus, and the 
plains about it, being the 
mofít fpacious of all in Beo- 
tia. (Plutarch in vit. Syl- 
le, oirca medium. ) 

Flomer diftinguifhes thefle 
two laft from the refit of 
Beotia. They were com- 
manded by AWcalaphus and 


lalwen. 


PHOCIS, wader Schedius and Epiftrophus, 


containing, 


Cypariffus, the fame with 


Anticyrra according to Pat- 
fanias, on the bay of Co- 
vinth. 

Pytho, adjoining to Par- 
naffus : fome think it the 
fame with Delphi, Pau/fan. 
Phocic. 

Criff2, a fea-town on the 
bay of Corinth near Cyrrha. 
Strab. l. 1x. 

Daulis, upon the Cephz/- 
fus at the foot of Parnaffus. 
lbid. 

Panopea, upon the fame 


LOCR IS, wzwunder Ajax Oïileus, contazning, 


Cynus, a maritime town 
towards Eubæa. Strab. l. 
1X. 


river, adjoining to Orcho- 
menia, yult by Alyampolzs or 






Jinemoria. ILbid. 

(both the fame 
according: to 
Flyampolis, § Strabo. Ibid. 
Anemoria, \} Confining up- 
on Locris. 

l Pauf. Phoc. 
Lilea, at the head of 


the river Cephiffus, juít on 
the edge of Phocits. Lb.— 


propellentemque Lileam Ce- 
phiffi glaciale caput. 


Stak. 
ZZ. Vil. 





Opus, a Locrian city, 16 


{tadia from the fea, adjacent 


to Panopea in Phocs. Lb. 


M 2 








Callarus. 

Beffa, fo called from be- 
ing covered with fhrubs. 
Strabo. l. 1x. 

Scarphe, feated between 
Throntum and Thermopylae, 
ten ftadia from the fea. 
Ibid. 

LMUZ1 2. 

Tarphe. 


E U BOE A, under Elphenor, containing, 


Chalcis, the city neareít 


to the continent of Greece, 
yuit oppofite to dus in 
Becotia. Strab. Ll. xX. 





Ibid. 
a town with 


and Gerejtus. 
Haiftiæa, 

vineyards, 

Theffaly. Herod. l. vii. 
Cerznthus, on the fea- 


fhore. Hom. 





ATHENS, 


Eretria, between Chalcis 
over-againit 


Near the ryftos. 
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Thronius, on the MefLaz 
bay. Strab. l. 1x. 
Boagrius, a river that 
pafies by TZbronius, and 
runs into the bay of Oeta, 


between Cyzus and Scarphe. 


lbid. 
All thefe oppofite to the 


ifle of Eubæa. 











river Budorus. Sirab. l. 


x. 
Dios, feated high. Hom., 
Wear Aitftt@a. Strab. Lb. 
Caryftos, a city at the 
foot of the mountain Ocha. 
Strab. Ibid. Between Ere- 
tria and Gereftus. Ptolem. 








f. Fil. 


Styra, a town near Caz- 
Strad. Ibid. 


under Maeneítheus. 


The Ile of SALAMIS, under Ajax Telamon 


PELOPONNESUS, the EFaft Part divided 
znto Arga and Mycenz, under Agamemnon 


contains, 





Argos, 40 ftadia from 


the fea. Paxuf. Corin, 





Tyrinthe, between Argos 
and Epidaurus. Ibid. 





to HOMERS 
¢ Three cities ly- 


ing in this order 
on the bay of 
Flermione. Strad. 
f Vill. Pau. 
Alinen, \ Corinth. Trezene 
flermion, < was feated high, 
Trezere, | and Line a rocky 
coatt. — Ataque 








Træezene. Ov. 
Faft. ii. — Quos 
Afine cautes. Lu- 


can. l. vili. 

Eione was on the fea- 
fide, for Strabo tells us the 
people of Atyeernz2 made it 
a {tation for their fhips, 
fe Vill. 

Epidaurus, a town and 
little ifland adjoining, in 
the inner part of the Sa- 
ronic bay. Strab. l. viii. 
It was fruitful in vines in 
flomer’s time. 

The ifle of gzza, over- 
againit Epidaurus. 

Mafeta belongs to the 
Argolic fhore according: to 
Strabo, who obferves that 
Homer names it not in the 
exact order, placing it 
with gina. Strab. l. viii. 
Mycenza, between Cleone 























and Argos. Str. Pau/fan. 
Corinth, near the Jhb- 
MUS- 
Cleone, between “rgos 
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and Corinth. 
rinth. 


Sicyonia. 
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Pauf. Co- 


Ornia, on the borders of 


Tbid. 
arethyria, the fame with 





Phhafia, at the fource of 
the Achaian Afopus. Strab. 
Z. viii. 

Sicyon ( anciently the 


kingdom of Adraftus) be- 
twixt Corinth and Achaia: 
Pau. Corinth. 

Hyperefia, the fame with 
Egira, fays Paufan. Achatic. 
Seated betwixt Pellene and 

Op- 
Polyb: 


Helice. Strab. l. viil. 
pofite to Paruaffus. 
f. IV. 

Gonoéffa, Homer deicribes 
it fituate very high, and 
Seneca Troas. Cares nun- 
quam Gonoeffa vento. 

Pellene, bordering on 
Sicyon and Pheneus, 6o íta- 
dia from the fea. Paf. 
ltr cad. Celebrated 
ciently for its wool. Strad. 
f viii. “Ful. Fol. 

(Next Szcyon lies 
Pellene, €5¢. then 
Helice, and next 
to Helice, Æ gium. 
Strab. l. viii. He- 
lice lies on the 
fea-fide, 40 íta- 
dia from #g7um. 


Pauf. Ach. 








LE gium, 
Elice, 


À 
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The Weft Part of PELOPONNESUS, 


divided into 
ando Elis. 


LACONIA, 


Sparta, the capital city, 
on the river Eurotas. 

Phares, on the bay of 
WMMeffenta. Strab. l. viii. 
Meffa, Strabo thinks this 
a contraction of Me//ena, 
and Statzus in his imitation 
of this catalogue, 6. iv. 
calls it fo. 

Bryfia, ander mount T ay- 
getus. Pau/. Lacon. 

Augie, the fame with 
/Eigie in the opinion of 











MESSENIA, 


Pylos, the city of Nef- 
fox on the fea-fhore. 

Jtrene, feated near the ri-- 
ver A@inverus. Fom. Il. x1. 
wfrab, Ls Vill. 

LTbhryouw, on the river Al- 
pheus, the fame which /7o- 
wer eHewhere calls Thrycé/~ 
fa. Strab. Ibid. 

sE pyr- the ancient Geo- 
graphers differ about the 


Laconia, 





Meflenia, Arcadia, 


wider Menelaus, containing, 


Paufanias (Laconicis.) 30 
ítadia trom Gythium. 
cimycle, 20 ftadia from 
Sparta towards the fea. 
Ptol. div. ander the moun- 
tain Taygetus. Sirab. d. viil. 
Helos, on the fea-fide 
fiom. Upon the river £u- 





rotas- Strab. Ibid. 
dl QS. 
Ocetylos, near the pro- 


montory of Zenarus. Pauf 
Fac. 


wider Weiftor, containing, 


fituation of this town, but 
agree to place it near the 
fea. Vide Strab. l. viu.— 
Sums ingeftum montibus 
HE pfe Stat. l: Ws 
Cyparifie, on the borders 
of Adeffenta, and upon the 
bay called from it Cypa- 
riffeeus.  Pauf. Meffen: 
iinphigenia, —— Fertitis 
stinphigenia. Stat. Th. in 





to HoMeER’s 


near the former. So alfo; 
Pteleon, which was built 
by a colony from Péeleox in 
Theffaly. Strab. tl. viii. 


ARCADIA, 


The mountain Cy/lene, 
the higheft of Peloponne/us, 
on the borders of Achaia 
and M&cadta, near Pheneus. 
Pauf. Arcad. Under this 
ftood the tomb of pytus. 
‘That monument (the fame 
author tells us) was re- 
maining in his time, it was 
only a heap of earth in- 
clofed with a wall of rough 
ítone. 
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Helos, near the river Al 
pheus. tLbid. 

Dorion, a field or moun- 
tain near the fea. Jéid. 


Agapenor, coutaining, 


( Ihefethree, S’ra- 
| 2o tells us, are not 
to be found, nor 
their fituation aí- 
Ripe, figned. Lb- viii. 
Stratie, $ prope fin. E- 
Enifþe, | nifpe ftood high, 
as appears from 
Fiom: and Statius, 
l. iv. Wentefaque 
donat £utfpe. 
between 4rgos 








Tegea, 











Pheneus, confining on and Sparta. Polyb. Z. iv. 
Pellene, and Stymphetlus. Mlantinæasbordering up- 
Lbid. on Tegea, Argia, and Or- 

Orchomenus, confining chomenus. Pauf. tread. 
on Pheneus and Mfantined. Stymphelus, confining on 
Jord. Phlyafia or Arethyria. Strab. 

f. Vill. 
Parrhafia, adjoining to 
Laconia. Thucyd. l. V. — 
Parrhafieque nives. Ovid. 
Faf. i. 
ELIS, under four Leaders, Amphimachus, 


ETc. 


The city Es, 120 ftadia 
„rom the fea. Pauf. Eliacisii. 


contatiing , 





Bupraftum near Els. Stra. 
f. vill. 


M 4 
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The places bounded by The Olenian Rocks,which 
the fields of Hyrmine, in ftood near the city Olenos, 
the territory of A/is, be- at the mouth of the river 
tween mount Cyfexze and Pierus. Pauf. Achaic. 
the fea And Ahfum, the name 


Myrfinus, on the fea- of a town or river, in the 
fide, 70 ftadia from Ets. way from Ezs to Pifa. 


Sirač. ¢@. vili. Strae. l. vii. 








The ISLES, overagainfi the Continent of Elis, 
Achaia, or Acarnania. 









Echinades and Dulichium, dia about. It was rather 


under AMZeges. one of the leffer iflands to- 
‘The Cephatenians under wards the mouth of the 
Uivffes, being thofe from Achelous. 


Samos (the fame with Ce- flomer adds to thefe 


phalenia) from Zacynthus, places under the dominion 


Grocylia, -Eegilipa, INeritus, of Ubffes, Epirus and the 
and ithaca. “This laft is Continent, 


generally fuppofed to be b. 
the largeít of thefe iflands ferves) cannot be meant 


on the eaft fide of Cepha- Epirus properly fo called, 
Zenia, and next to its; but which was never fubjeét to 
that is, according to VW beel- Ulyffes, but only the fea- 


er, 20 Italian miles in cir- coait of Acarnania, oppo- 
cumference, whereas Stra- fite to the iflands. 


bo gives Ithaca but 8o fta- 




















The Continent 









Pleuron, feated between Evenus, Weft of C alcis 
Cbhalcis and Calydon, by the Strab. /. x. 


fea-fhore, upon the river 
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Olenos, lying above Ca- Situate on the E ait fide of 
lydon, with the Evenus on the Evenus. Strab. Ibid. 
the Eaft of it. J/dzd. ‘There was another Cha/- 

Pylene, the fame with ozs at the head of the Æ- 
Profchion, not far from weus, called by Strabo 
Pleuron, but more in the Jf1fypo-Chalcis. 
land. Strabo. l. x. Calydon, on the Evenus 

Chalcis,afea-town. Hom. allo. Ibid. 





The Ye f CRE T E, under Idomeneus, 


containing , 


Gnolus, feated in the Gortyna, 20 from the fea, 
plain oetween Lycus and under Gortyna. Strab. Ib. 
Gertyna, 120 ftadia from [It lay on the river Jardan, 





Lyéius. Sirab. l. XK. as appears by Homers de- 
Gortyna, 90 ítadia from {cription of it in the third 
the African fea. Törd. book of the Odđyffey. 


Lyéius, 8o ftadia from Lycaftus. 


the fame fea. did. Rbytium, ander Gortyna. 
Miletus. Strab. 
Phæjtus, 6o ftadia from 














The Ile f RHODES, under Tlepolemus, 





containing, 
indus, on the right- Falyffus, between Cami- 
hand zothofe who íail from rus and Rhodes. Ibid. 
the city of Rhodes, South- Camirus. 


ward. Straé. l. xiv. 
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The Iflands, Syma (under Nireus) Nifyrus, Car 





and Phidippus. 


pathus, Cafus, Cos, Calydnz, uzder Antiphus 


The Continent f THESSALY, foward the 
fEgean fea, under Achilles. 


Argos Pelafgicum (the 
fame which was fince called 
Phthiotis). Strabo, L. 1x. 
fays that fome thought 
this the name of a town, 
others that Homer meant 
by it this part of Thef/aly 
in general (which laft feems 
moft probable). Steph. 
Byzant. obferves, there was 
a city “recs in FTheffaly, as 
well as in Peloponnefus , the 
former was called Pela/gic 
in contradiftinétion to the 
Achaian : for though the 
Pelafgi pofieft feveral parts 
of Epirus, Crete, Pelopon- 
sejen Sc. yet they re- 
tained their principal feat 
in Theffaly. Steph. Byz. in 
v. Panel. 

[sf on the fhore 


of Theffaly towards 








Alos, } Locris. Strabo, L. 

Alope, | 1X. Alos lies in the 
| paflage of mount 
LOthrys. Tb. 


under the 
Euftath. 


Trechine, 
mountain Oeta. 
zm Il. 11. 

[Some fuppofed 
thefe two to be 
names of the fame 








place, as Strabo 
| {fays ; though ’tis 





Phthia, 
Fellas, 


plain Homer di- 
{tinguifhes them. 
Whether they 


were cities or re- 


Ea Strabo is 
not determined. 
lib. ix. 

The Hellenes. This 
denomination, afterwards 
common to all the Greeks, 
is here to be underftood 
only of thofe who inhabit- 
ed Phthiotis. It was not 
till long after Homers 
time that the people of 
other cities of Greece de- 
firing affiftance from th fe, 
began to have the fame 


name from their coni- 
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munication with them, as beginning of his  firft 
Lhucydides remarks in the book. 


The fcllowinz under Protefilaus. 


Phylace, on the coaft of Pyrrhafus: but Piny de- 


Phthtotis, toward the Afe- 
jan bay. Strab. l. ix. 
Pyrrbhafus, beyond the 
mountain O+shrys, had the 
grove of Ceres within two 


{cribes it with great exact- 
nefs to lie on the fhore to- 
wards Beotia, on the con- 
fines of Pbhthiotis, upon 
the river 


itadia of it. Jd. 

tona, 6o ftadia from 
Alos, it lay higher in the 
land than Pyrrhafus, above 
mount Of¢hsrys. Ibid. 

Astron, on the fea-fide. 
fiom. In the Pafflage to were under Protef/aus (lays 
Eubæa. Ibid. Strabo, lib. ix.) being the 

Pteleon, the fituation of five laft mentioned, lay 
this town in Strabo feems on the eaftern Gde of the 
to be between Antron and mountain Ofhrys. 





cording to which particu- 
lars, it muft have been 
feated as I have placed it. 
“Lzvy alfo feats it on the 
SPEYCHIUS . 


All thofe towns which 


















T befe under Eumelus. 


Pherae, in the fartheft 
oart of Adagnefia, confin- 
ing on mount Peñon. Glaphyre. 
Straé ll. ix. Near the lolcos, a fea-town on the 
lake of Bebe. Ptol. And Pegafeanbay. Livy, i. iv 
plen ifully watered with and S¢raé. 


the fountains of Hyperra 
Sirab. 
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Under Philoéctetes. 





Methone, a city of Ma- Olyzon. It feems th 
cedonia, 40 {tadiafrom#yd- this place lay near Bez 
na in Pieria.- Strad. lolcos, and Ormenium, fro 


In Pbhthiotis Strab. l. ix. where he fay 
near Pharfa- Demetrius caufed the inh 
lus, according, tants of thefe towns to 
to the fame move to Demetrias, on 
author. Jb. fame coaít. 


Thaumacia, 
Melibea, 


The Upper THESSALY. 





The following under Podalirius and Machaor 


Trice, or Tricce, not far Ithome, near Trica. Jë 
from the mountain Pindus, Occhalia, the fituati 
on the left-hand of the Pe- not certain, fomewh 
HEUS, aS it runs from Pindus. near the forementior 


Strab. lib. iX. towns. Sirab. Ibid. 








Under Eurypylus. 


Ormenium, under Pelion, Afterium, hard by P% 
on the Pegafæean bay, near and Zttanus. Ibid. 
Babe. Ibid. 








Under Polyphætes. 


Argiffa, lying upon the Orthe, near Penev 
river Peneus. Strab. dib. Tempus. Ibid. 
1X. Both lying 
Gyrtone, a city of Per- Elope, der Ofympus 
rhebia, atthe foot of Olym- Olodffon, } the river T 
pus. SLbid. tus. Abid. 
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Under Guneus and Protheus. 





yphus, feated im the inte Peneus. Ibid. *Tis 
Untainous country, to- alfo called Eurotas. 
ds Olympus. Ibid. The river Peneus rifes 











Dodona, among the from mount Pindus, and 
untains, towards Ofym-_ flows through Tempe into 

Ibid. the fea. Strab. l. vii. and 
Titarefius, a river rifing ix. 


the mountain Tztarus, Pelion, near p In 
ir Ofympus, and running Magnefia. Herod. l. vil. 








Tapspurue of T RO Y, and the 
Auxiliar CouNTRIES. 


H E kingdom of and Praéfius, under A 
Priam, divided into fus. 





eight dynatties. Thefe places lay between 
I. Froas, under Heéfor, Troy and the Propontis. 

whofe capital was Joz. The other three dynai 
2. Dardania, under Æ- ties were under AVynes, Ee- 

zeas, the capital Dardanus. tion, and Ateus, the capi 


3. Zeleta, at the foot of tal of the farft was Lyrue/ 
Ida, by the A/fepus, under fus, of the fecond Thebe o 
Pandarus. Cilicia, of the third Pedu/z 

4. Adreftta, Apaefus, Pi- in Lelegia. Homer does no 
ftyea, mount Teree, under mention thefe in the cata 
JAdrafius and Ampbhius. logue, having been befor 


5. Seftos, Abydos, Arifbe  dettroyed and depopulate 
on the river Selle, Percote, by the Greeks. 








The Auxiliar Nations. 


The Pelafgi, under Hip- fite to Troy, under Aceme 
pothous and Pyleus, whofe and Pyrous, and thofe o 


capital was Lariffa, near Ciconia, under Euphemus. 








the place where Cuma was The Pæonians trom Wa 
afterwards built. Strab. cedonia andthe river “ iz 
l. Xiii. under Pyrechmes. 


The Tbracians, by the 
fide of the Hlel/e/pont oppo- 
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ians, under Odius and Mycale, a mountain and 


rephus. The Myfians, promontory oppofite to $a- 
r Cromis and Ennomus. mos. Ibid. 
Phrygians of Afcania, Phthiron, the fame moun- 


r Phorcys and Afta- tain as Latmos, according 
to Hecateus. 


and the Meonians, under The Zycians, under Sar- 





S. les and Antiphus, who pedon and Glaucus, from 
bited under the moun- the banks of the river Xan- 
T molus. thus, which runs into the 


under heCarians,under Nau- fea betwixt Rhodes and Cy- 
nd Amphimacus, from prus. Homer mentions it 
tus, the farthermoft to diftinguifh this Lycra 
of Caria towards the from that which lies on 


1. Herodot. l. 1. the Propontis. 


Tue END oF THE FiRsT VOLUME. 


